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ENTERTAINMENT OF CHRISTIAN IV. 

Christian the Fourth, Ring of Denmark, came to 
England on the 17tb of July, 1606, on a visit to the 
Queen, Anne of Denmark, his sister ; and he oon^ 
tiaued in this country till the 11th of the following. 
Qiontlu During bis residence here, he was tceated 
with ^itraordinary magnificence and revelling. Hift 
entry into London was graced by the citizens wkb a 
stmilar display of pageantry as bad been^ custonmry at- 
the coronation of their own sovereigns. Both James 
and Christian rode through the city in grand proces- 
sion, preceded by the Lord Mayor, bearing a golden 
sceptre,^ and followed by a most splendid train of 
British and Danish nobility. «« Upon the Great Foun- 
tain, in Cheapside,'* Stow says, "was erected tbe 
Bower of the Muisi ; and near the Pageanl, As^ ^^ 
GoIdsmitb^B^rowy where sat the great e\d&is ot \Xv^ 
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city, in scarlet robes, the Recorder made a solemn 
oration in Latin, and presented the King of Denmark 
with a curious cup of massy gold,"* Several of the 
conduits ran with wine ; and at that in Fleet-street 
was a pleasant pastoral device, with songs, ** where- 
with the Kings were much delighted." On the follow- 
ing day the royal Dane visited the principal public 
buildings, and a few days afterwards he was splendidly 
banquetted. Of this carousal, and of the general 
hilarity and riot occasioned by Christian's visit, Sir 
John Harington, Queen Elizabeth's godson, has given 
the following particulars, in a letter, from London, to 
Mr. Secretary Barlow, inserted in the first volume of 
the Ntiga Aniiqua?. 

** I came here a day or two before the Danish king 
came, and from the day he did come untill this hour, I 
have been well nigh overwhelmed with carousal and sports 
of all kinds. The sports began each day in such manner 
and such sorte, as well nigh persuaded roe of Mahomelfi 
paradise. We had women, and indeed wine too, of such 
plenty, as would have astonished each sober beholder. 
Our toasts were magnificent, and the two loyal guests did 
most lovingly embrace each other at table. I think the 



* The good citizens bad probably dirined bis majes[ty of Den- 
maik*8 taste for drinking;, and tbnrefore concluded that a cup 
would be an acceptable present. Howell, in bis ' Familiar 
I^etten^ describes an entertainment given by the same mo- 
uuck, in 1632, at Rhensburgh^ from which the king, after 
fifing tiiirty-ftve toasts, was carried away in his chair ; and 
man of bis olBeen were so drunk that tbe^ co\A^ ik^V, nsA 
/JlMi9 tt0 next day. 
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hath itnngeljr wrought on our good English nobles ; 
«e whom I nefcr could get to taste good liquor, now 
the fashion and wallow in beastly delights. The 
ibandon their sobriety, and are seen to roll about in 
»tion. In good sooth the parliament did kindly to 
e his majestie so reasonably with money, for there 
yeetk no lack of good livinge ; shews, sights, and 
stings from mom to eve. 

ne day a great feast was held, and after dinner, the 
station of Solomon in his Temple and the Coming 
Queen of Sheba was made ; or, as I may better 
u meant to be made, before their majesties, by de- 
*the Earl of Salisbury and others. But alas ! as all 
^ thinges do fail to poor mortals in enjoyment, so did 
our presentment hereof. The lady who did play 
een's part, did carry most precious g^ts to both their 
ies ; but, forgetting the stq)pes arising to the canop}', 
t her caskets into his Danish majesties lap, and fell 
feet, though I rather think it was in his face. Much 
e hurry and confusion ; but cloths and napkins were 
i to make all clean. His majesty then got up and 
dance with the Queen of Sheba; but he fell down 
tmbled himself before her, and was carried to an inner 
er, and laid on a bed of state, which was not a little 
¥rith the presents of the queen, which had been 
ed on his garments; such as wine, cream, jelly, 
ge, cakes, spices, and other good matters. The. 
inment and show went forward, and most of the 
^ers went backward, or fell down; wine did so 
their upper chambers. Now did appear, in rich 
tiope. Faith, and Charity. Hope did essay to speak, 
He rendered her endeavours so feeble tViat %\ke va\2cL- 
md hoped the king would excuse Vicr \kcs\\^ ' 

« 2 




il,lMtpirtttl 

a^YictoiyAd 

led awi^ l&e a aOlj dfiCiff^ 
to dkecp in the outer steps o£ tlM 
Nov <fid Pace make cnliy, aid mife to geKbwwiorte to- 
UiekiBg; but I griete to tefl how gmt wnthshedid 
dtaoofwtr UBto tlKMe oC Imt stlcodiots ; aod Modi ooBtnBT- 
to her temblaoee, most mdely Bade wmr with ber ofif9» 
braodiyaDd laid on the petei of tbme «ho did oppote 
her comia^ 

** I have much marvelled at diese strange pageaDtrie% 
and thef do bring to mj lemwnhrance vfaat passed of tfaia 
sort in oar qoeen's days, of iriiich I was sometime aii> 
bumble presenter and assi st ant ; but I ne'er did see sodi 
lack of good order, discretioDy and sobriety, as I have now 
done. I have passed much time in sedng the royal sports. 
oi hunting and hawking^ where the manners were such at. 
made me devise [that] the beasts were pursuing the sober 
creation, and not man in quest of exercise or food. I will 
now, in good sooth, declare to you, who will not falab> tluit 
the Gunpowder fright is got out of all our heads, and we 
tfay oo, hareabouU^ at if the De^V ^a«& c»QScnmsi% 
Btio Aould blow up himseif, by N»\\d T\o\^««fi»» 
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and deTBitation of time and temperance. The great ladies 
do go well-inasked, and indeed it be the only diew of 
their modesty to conceal their countenance ; but alack ! 
they meet with such countenance to uphold their strange 
doings, that I marvel not at aught that happens. The 
lord of the mansion [the Earl of Salisbury], is overwhelmed 
in preparations at Theobalds, and doth marvelously please 
both Kings with good meat, good drink, and good speeches. 
I do often say (hot not aloud), that the Danes have again 
conquered the Britains,for I see no man, or woman either, 
that can now command himself or hersel£ I wish I was 
at home: — O rus quando if& oiptaam ?— and I will^ before 
the prince Vaudemont eometh." 

LORD MATORS. 

TfliBRE are numerous instances in the city archives, 
of persons being exempted from serving the office of 
Lord Mayor ; althoi^h not without some special cause, 
as age, infirmity, sickness, &c. In the 19th of Henry 
VL, John Reynolds was excused on accoimt of sick- 
ness, during life, and " not to be put in election." In 
the 16th of Edward IV., the common council ordered 
that neither Matthew Phillips, nor Richard Bernes, 
aldermen, should be elected, or admitted mayor, during 
life. Sir William Taylor, in the 19th of the same 
reign, late loi-d mayor, was discharged from serving 
i^n, against his will, on account of his great age, 
&c. In the 9th of Henry VII., John Ward was ex- 
empted for ever ; and, in return, he gave " of his own 
free will '* a quantity of lead to the new aqueducts. 
In the 10th, 13th, 14th, and 17th of the ssixn^ t^\^i 
ii was ordained by the common oo>mcS\, vXvBl ^\^ 
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Henry Cblet, knt, WiHiam White, Hobert Tate, . 
Sir William Martin, all of whom " had honouraB^ • 
and laudably served the office of mayor,'* should -^" ^ 



be obliged to serve again without their own consei 
In the 14th of Henry VIH., Alderman Fenrother w^^ 
excused for three years, upon paying 100 marks L 
ready money. In the following year Alderman Georg>^ 
Monoux was elected mayor, and on his neglecting XC^ 
appear after being divers times called upon by lettei^ 
and otherwise, he was ordered to be fined lOOOiL 
sterling ; and on the 13th of October, Alderman Baldry 
was elected in his stead. At the same time that 
Monoux was fined, it was enacted by the court, that 
whatsoever alderm^ should, in future, be chosen, and 
absent, or withdraw, himself from the city, ** only to 
the intent that he will not take upon him the charge 
of the same mayoralty,*' he should forfeit 1000^ 
The next year Alderman Monoux, on his petition and 
bill of supplication, alleging his great age and feeble- 
ness, and offering to give a brew-house, adjoining to 
the bridge-house, in Southwark, to the city, in consider- 
ation of being discharged from the office of alderman, 
had the decree against him revoked, and his request 
granted on some especial conditions. In the 22d of 
Henry VIII., Sir William Boteler was exempted tor 
continued impotency and sickness ; and in the 2 1st of 
Elizabeth, Alderman Box " was respited from the 
office of mayor, through ill health, and upon payment 
of 200^" During the Protectorate, anno 1652, Sir 
Simon Edmunds, lord mayor elect, " declaring his 
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inKbility of health and body, being in the 73d year of 

bis age, for executing the said office," was exempted 

for ever, on the payment of 600/. In 1704, Sir Thomas 

Ck)oke was excused from serving by the common 

council ; and Sir Owen Buckingham was eleiled in his 

room. In 1709, Sir Jeffery Jefferies was exempted, 

after election, he being then ill at Bath. In 1740, 

Alderman George Heathcote, M. P., who had executed 

the office of sheriff in the preceding year, was excused 

on the pleas of ill-health, the fatiguing employment he 

had just been discharged from, and the more than 

ordinary attendakice which he should be obliged to 

give, the next sessions, in parliament. 

IMPRES8IK6 FOR CHORISTERS. 

The evils of impressing seamen to man the navy 
has been frequently the theme of indignant remark ; 
but it is little known that in former times, even Miu" 
strels and Singing children might be pressed into the 
service of the crown ; and that parents were liable to 
have their offspring torn from their homes to become 
choristers in the royal chapels. Warton notices an 
ordinance of the time of Henry the Sixth for ^* press- 
ing minstrels f and Strype informs us, that int the 
year 1550, a commission was granted to Phillip Van 
Wilder,. gentleman of the privie chamber, ^* to take to 
the king^s use," in ^< anie churches oi: chapells within 
England, such and so many singing children and 
choristers as he and his deputy thought good." Again, 
in the following year, the master of the knu^Etjkoii^ 
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cer, who thus speaks of him, md the '^ philosophioaU^* 
Strode, at the end of his ** TroUus and Cressida.^* 

** O morall Grower, this boke I directe 
To thee, and to the philosophical! Strode, 
To vouchsafe, ther nede is, to correcte 

' Of your benignitees and zeles good." 

Gower's poem " De Confessione Amantis,*' was 
first printed by Caxton, in September, 1483, and by 
fierthelette, in ** Fletestrete," in 1532, and again in 
March, 1554. The Address to the Reader, in the 
latter edition, includes the following particulars of his 
monument, in St. Mary Overies Church, now St. 
Saviour's, Southwark. 

** John Gower prepared for his bones a restynge place 
in the Monasterie of Saint Marie Overes, where somewhat 
after the olde facion, he lieth right sumptuousdy buried, 
with a garlande on his head, in token that he in his life 
dales flourished freshely in literature and science. And the 
same monumente in remembrance of hyin erected, is on 
the north side of the foresaid churche, in the chapell of 
Sainte John, where he hath of his owne foundadon a 
masse daily songe. And moreover, he hath an obite 
yerely, done for hym within the same churche, on Fridaie 
after the feaste of the blessed pope Saynte Gr^orie. 

** Beside, on the wall where he lieth, there be painted 
three Virgins, with crownes on their heades, one of the 
whiche is written Chariiie, and she holdeth this devise in 
her honde. 

^ En toy qui es FUz de Dieu le Pere 
Sauve ioU, qui gist ionz cest piere** 

** The second, is written Mercie, whiche holdeth in 
hir hande this devise ; ^ 
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" bone Jetu^ feat ta mercies 
M Almcy dont le corps gist icy/* 

" The third of them is written PUee, whiche holdeth 
in hir hande, this devise folowynge:— - 

** Pur ta pus Jesu regarde^ 
Et met cest alme m sauve garde*' 

^ And thereby hangeth a table, wherein appereth that 
whosoever pndth for the soule of John Gower, he shall so 
oft as he so doth have a M and D daies of pardon." 

When St. Mary Ovaries was rebuilt in the reign of 
Richard II., and Henry IV., Gower was " an especial 
benefactor to that woriie.^' Stow, who says, ^ that he 
had neither a garland of ivie nor of roses,' describes 
his * Imaqey thus: — 

^ The haire of his head aburne, long on his shoulders, 
bnt curling up; and a long forked beard: on his head a 
chaplet, like a coronet of foure roses; an habite of pur- 
ple, damasked down to his feete; a collar of esses of gold, 
about his necke, and vnder his feete the likenesse of three 
bookes, which he compiled;" viz: 1. Speculum Meditantis, 
written in French: 2. Vox Clamantisy in Latin: and J. Conn 
feuio AmanHs, in English.* 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Sir John Harington, in a letter written to his 
friend Mr. Robert Markham, in 1606, and published 

* Stow adds, « This last is printed. Voof Clamantia, with his 
Croniea TVipartita, and others, both in Latine, andFreach, never 
printed, I have, and doe possesse ; but Speculum Meditantit, 
I never saw, though heard thereof to be in Kent.*' VidiA ** Su^n«.^ 
iAUaid(m;»p.TS^,Ddd4: EdiC. 1618. 
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iu the * J{vLg(B Antiques.* has thus cnrioosly delineate 
the character and disposition of our Maiden Queen. 

** I marvell to thynk what strange humors do conqnf^ 
to patch up the natures of some myndes. Tlie dements 
do seem to strive which shall conqu^ and rise above the 
other. In good soothe, our late Queene did enfoide them 
all together. I hlesse her memorye, for all hir goodnesK 
to me and my familie; and now wyll I shewe you what 
strange temperament she did sometyme put forthe. Bir 
mynde was oftime like the gentle aire that comethe from 
the westerly pointe in a summer's mom: 'twas sweete and 
refreshinge to all arounde hir. 

^ Her speech did winne all affections, and hir sul^jectes^ 
tiye to shewe all love to hir commandes; for die woode 
saye, * hir state did require her to command^ what she 
knew hir people woude willingely do from their ownelofe 
to hir.' Herein did she shewe hir wysdome fuUie: fiff 
who did chuse to lose her confidence; or who woude 
wythholde a shewe of love and obedience, when tiidr 
Sovereign said it was their own choice, and not hir com- 
pulsion? Surely she did plaie well her tables to gain 
obedience thus wythout constraint: again, she coude put 
forthe such alteracions, when obedience was lackinge, as 
lefte no doubtynges whose daughter she was. I sue thys 
was plain on the Lorde Deputy's cominge home, when I did 
come into her presence : she chaffed muche, walkede fi»tly 
to and fro, looked with discomposure in her visage; and, 
I remember, she catched my girdle when I kneelede to 
hir, and swore, ' By God's Son I am no Queen ; that man 
is above me. Who gave him commande to come here so 
soon? I did sende hym on other busynesse.' It was 
longe before more gracious discouise did fall to my hear- 
ynge ; but I was then put oute of my trouble, and bid * Go 
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'x»ne.' I Uitl not stay to be bidden twiEe; if all the 
'fi^e rebels had been at my heelB, 1 sboude not hare beul 
^>met speede, for 1 did now flee from one whom I both 
Wde Bod fearede too. 

"Hir Highneme was woot to soothe hir rafflede temper 
*Jth readmgc every raomynge, when she had been stirred 
to passbn at the council, or other naatters had overthrown 
bir gracious disposition. She did much admire Seneca'a 
nboleBome advisings, when tbe soul's quiet was flown 
avsie; and I saw much of hir translating thereof. — B; 
art and nature together so blended, it was difficulte tO' 
fynde hir right humour at any tyme. Uir wisest men and 
beste counsellors were oil sore troubletle to knowc her 
wyli in matters of state: so covertly did she pass hir judge- 
jnentc, as leemed to leave all to their discreet manage- 
ment; and, when the busynesse did turn to better advan- 
tage, she did moEte cunningly commit the good issue to 
hir own honour and undcrstandinge; but, when ought fell 
□ute contrarie to hir wyll and intente, the council were 
in great straite to defende their owne acdnge, and not 
hlemyshe the Queen's goode judgements. Herein hir 
wyse raen did oft lacke more wysdome; and the Lords 
Treasurer, [Burl^h,] woude ol^ shed a plenty of ti 
on any tniscurriagc, well know^ge tlie difficulte parte was. 
not BO muche to mende the matter itself, as his mistresse's 
humour: and yet he did most share bir favour and good 
wyll; and to his opinion she woude oft- tyme submit hir 
owne pleasure in great matters. She did keepe him tUl 
late at nyghte, in discoursingc alone, and then coll o: 
another at his d^arture, and try the depthe of all araunde 
hjr sometyme. Walsinghom had his turn, and each dit- 
plaied their witte in pryvate. 
I ** Cto ibe taorroire, everye one did come forlKe w 

^^^^g^ami ducomx ill large; and, if any had dkis^mV^ 
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#itfae bir, or stood not well to his advjrunges before, Ae 
did not let it go unheeded, andsometymeSy not unpunisbei 
Sir Christopher Hatton was wont to saye, ' The Q°^ 
did fishe for men's souls, and had so sweete a baite, tbt 
iio one coude escape hir net-work.' In truthe, I am snie 
hir speeche was such, as none coude refuse to take d^ 
lyghte in, when frowardness did not stand in the way. I 
have seen hir smile, soothe with great semblance of good 
likinge to all arounde, and cause everie one to open hii 
moste inwarde thought to hir; when, on a sudden, she 
woud ponder in pryvate on what had passed, write down 
all their opinions, draw them out as occasion required, and 
sometyme disprove to their feces what had been delivered 
a month before. Hence she knew every one^s parte, and 
by thus JuMnge, as Hatton sayed, she caught many poor 
fish, who little knew what snare was Idd for them. 

^ I will now tell you more of hir Majesty's discretion 
and wonder-working to those about her, touchynge thdr 
m3mdes and opinions. She did oft aske the ladies around 
hir chamber, if they lovede to thinke of marriage ? And 
the wise ones did conceal well their liking hereto; as 
knowing the Queene's judgment in this matter. Sir Mat- 
thew Arundel's fair cosin, not knowing so deeply as fair 
fellowes, was asked one day hereof, and simply said—* she 
had thought muche about marriage, if her father did con- 
sent to the man she lovede.' * You seem honeste, V faithe,' 
said the Queen ; * I will sue for you to your father.' The 
damsel was not displeased hereat ; and, when Sir Roberte 
Anmdel came to cowrte, the Queene askede him hereon, 
and pressede his consentioge, if the match was discreet 
Sir Roberte, muche astonied at this news, said, * he never 
heard his daughter had liking to any man, and wantede to 
^ai'n knowledge of hir affection ; but Yfowde ^Ne^tee toxi- 
^nte to what was inoste pleasingc to Yivc WX^xifiM^ 'w'^^ 
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advyse.' — * Then I will do the reste,' saith the 
ene. The ladie was called in, and the Queene tould her 
er had given his free consente. * Then/ rq>lied the 
B, * I shall be happie, and please your grace.' ' 80 thou 
te; but not to be a foole and marrye. I have Ids 
lente given to me, and I vow thou shalte never get it 
thy possession : so, go to thy bo^esse. I see thoa 
I bolde one, to owne thy foolisfanesse so readilye.' 
I coude relate manye pleasante tales of hir Majestie's 
?ittinge the wittiest ones ; for few knew how to aim 
r shaft against.hir cnnninge. We did all love hir, for 
MHd she loved us, and muche wysdome she shewed in 
natter. She did well temper herself towards all at 
m, and put at variance all abroad ; by which means 
liad more quiet than hir neighbours. I need not*praise 
frugality ; but I wyll tell a storie that fell oute when I 
a boye. She did love riche cloathing, but often chid 
e that bought more finery than became their state. It 
secede that Ladie M. Howarde was possesede of a rich 
ler, powderd wyth golde and pearle, and a velvet 
i belonginge thereto, which moved manie to envye ; 
did it please the Queene, who thoughte it exceeded hir 
le. One daye the Queene did sende privately, and got 
ladle's rich vesture, which she put on herself, and came 
he the chamber amonge the ladies; the kirtle and 
ier was far too sborte for her Majestie's heigth ; and 
askede every one, ' How they liked her new-fancied 
?' At lengthe, she askede the owner herself, ' if it was 
made too short, and ill-becoming?' which the poor 
e did presentlie consente to. * Why then, if it become 
me, as being too short, I am minded it shall never be- 
le thee, as being too fine ; so it fittetb neitViet vi^. 
f s&aip rebuke abashed the ladie, and s\\e nen^c 
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adorned her therewith any more. I believe die vestineDt 
was laid up till after the Queene's death. 

''As I. did bear so much love towardehir Majes^l 
know not well how to stop my tales of hir virtues, Md 
sometimes hir faults, for nemo ntucUur dne -<-^, liith A0 
poet; but even her errors did seem great marka of iw- 
prisdog endowments^— When she smiled^ it was a pure soft- 
shine, that every one ^d chuae to baske in^ if fchcy coidd; 
bnt anon came a storm from a sudden gathering c^ daai$, 
and the thunder feU in wondrous manner on all afihai 
I never did fynde greater show of understandinfe ini 
lermnge, than she was bleste wy th ; and whoever liveth 
longer than I can^ will look backe and become AwMir 
temporis octL**-^ 

PRINTING. 

In the early part of Elizabeth's reign, an EpkamBf 
under the title of a " Bref Abstract, or Short Sume,** 
of several books of the Bible,, was printed at London, 
with the ensuing verses in the title page, from which 
it appears that foreign compositors were at that period, 
employed in this city. 

'' Such faltes as you herein may finde, 
I pray you be content ; 
And do die same with will and mynde 
That was then our intent 

*« The prynters were outlandish men. 
The faltes they be the more, 
Which are escapyd now and then,— , 

But hereof are no store.'* 



•1 
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WHITEHALL ; ANCIENTLY YORK HOUSE. 

The she of Whitehall was origmally occupied 
kja Doble mansion, erected by Hubert de Burgfa, Earl 
«f Kent, and Chief Justice of England in the reign of 
Beniy the Third. Dugdale states, that the Monks of 
li^estnfinster, in consideration of 140 marks of silver, 
and the yearly tribute of a wax taper, of three pounds 
weight, on the feast o( St. Edward, granted to Hubert 
de Buigfa, the inheritance of certain houses, with a 
court and a free chapel, within the liberties of West* 
lainster;* and among the Tower records are aeyeral 
grants to the same nobleman, of houses, a court, 
chapel, &c. m the town of Westminster, and also of 
hod called ifcfore, lying between the Hospital of Sl 
James and the moor, or marsh, of John Chancellor. On 
the decease of Earl Hubert, in 1242, he left this estate 
to the Church of the Black Friars, near ** Oldhome," 
in which he was buried. Soon afterwards, that Brother- 
bood sold it to Walter Gray, Archbishop of York, wlio 
made it his town residence, and dying in 1255, be- 
queathed it, as an archiepiscopal Palace to his See, for 
the use of his successors : from that appropriation, it 
acquired the name of York Place. 

On the promotion, in 1514, of the r^;al-minded 
Wolsey to the See of York, which was quiddy followed 
by his elevation to the rank of Priest-Cardinal, and 
Legate de latere, York Place became the scene of thife 
most gorgeous hospitality and courtly pomp, w\\\cVv \1 



* Vugdale^s '"Airoiwge," vot.i.p.60t. 
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wa9 possible for ecclesiastkal ostentation to disphj^^ 
It wais at York Place th&t, '^ ranking himself witfi 
Princes," Wolsey, to ^11 "that sought him," w»* 
" swe^t as summer," and, shining in " the full meri-^ 
dian of his glory," attained " the highest point of all 
liis greatness."* His household, according to hii 
checker rott; amounted to " about the sum of five \\\Ak^ 
dred persons ; — besides his retainers, and others, being 
suitors, that most commonly were fed in his halL^'f 
Hif^ establishment, or family, as it was called, included 
nine or ten young Lords, (each of whom bad servants,) 
sixteen chaplains, four counsellors, " learned in the 
laws," and many other persons. 

** He had also," says Cavendish, who was , one of his 
gentlemen ushers, and from whose curious narrative of the 
Cardinal's Life these particulars are derived, ^ a grett 
niiiiiber daily attending on biroj both of noblemen and 
worthy gentlemen, of great estimation and possessions, 
with no, small number of the tallest yeomen that he could 
get in all this realm. In his Hall he had, daily, three es- 
pecial tlibles, {urnished with three principal officers ; that is 
to say, a Steward, which was always a dean or a priest ; a 
Treasurer, a knight; and a Comptroller, an esquire; which 
bofe always, within his house, their M-hite staves. In hb 
priyy Kitchen he had a Master Cook, who went daily m 
damask satin, or velvet, with a chain of gold about his 
heck. In his Chapel, he had a Dean, who was always a 
great clerk and a divine; a Sub- dean; a Repeater of tlie 
quire; & Gospeller, a *Pisteller, and twelve singing Priests : 

♦ Viue Singer's edition of Cavendish's " Life of Cftrdinii'l 
Wo}sey/*vol i. p. 39. 
f Sliakspeaie*s '^ Henry the Eiabtb," MVs ^ ^ti^ ^* 
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of Scholar^ he had first, a Master of the children ; twelve 
singing children ; and sixteen singing men. But to speak 
<>f the furniture of his Chapel passeth my capacity to de- 
clare the number of the costly ornaments and rich jewels 
that irere occupied in the same continually ; for I have 
seen there, in a procession, worn forty-four copes of one 
*^ very rich, besides the sumptuous crosses, candlesticks, 
and other necessary ornaments to the comely furniture of 
the same. He had two cross bearers, and two pillar 
karers;* and in his chamber, hb High-Chamberlain, his 

* The high degree of pomp io which Wolsey (who to his other 

4if;iuties added the office of the Cbancellorship) was accus- 

, toiiied to proceed from York Place to Westminster Hall, has 

fifleo described in another article: vide vol . iii. p. 52. Like 

•h other Cardinals, Wolsey, in accordance witii the very early 

f notice of the Romish Church, rode upon a muie, and bis 

crosses and pillars, which were of silver, were borne before him, 

the fbrnier by priests-, the latter by laymen; and he i^ thus 

lepresented in his Majesty's fine painting of Le Champ de Drap 

d*Orf which has been lately removed from the apartments of the 

Society of Antiquaries, to Windsor Castle. Cavendish says, " He 

Itad two great Cros^ies of silver, whereof one of them was for bis 

Ardibisboprick, and the other for his Legatcy, borne alwa}^ 

before him whither soever be went or rode, by two of the most 

tallest and comeliest priests that he could get within all this 

realm ; and the satirist Roy, in bis tract intituled ' The 

Tremtousy thus notices the fact : — ' 

** ' Before him rydeth two Prestes stronge, 
And they beare two Crosses right longe, 

€rapinge in every man*s face : 
After them follow two Lay-men secular. 
And each of them holdinge a Pillar 

In their handes instead of a mace. > 

Then followetb my Lord on his mule» 
Trappy with gold, ' <fec. " 

c 2* 
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Vice-Gbambeihuiiy twelve Oentkmeii tthen, daily w^tm, 
&c Then had he of Oentlemen, ciip-bevefi» atm, 
■enren, and waiters, forty persons ; of yeomen mhcn k 
had six ; of grooms in his chamber, d^t; of yeoma i 
his chamber, he had forty-six dafly to attend npon Mi 
person; he had also a Priest ther^idiieh was his AhnosB; ff 
to attend upon his table at dinner.** 

Cavendish enumerates many other peiaons, vb 
^* were daily attendant" upon the Cardinal, <« in fab 
house, down-lying and up-rising ;" and then prooeedi 
to describe the sumptuous state in which he always' re- 
paired to Westminster Hall, and to the Court at Greeo* 
wich . The following summary of Wolsey's manner of 
livii^ at York Place, cannot be perused without mndi 
interest :-— 

** Thus in great honour, triumph, and glory, he rqgneil 
a long season, ruling all things within this Realm apper- 
taining unto the King, by his wisdom ; and also all odicr 
weighty matters of foreign regions, with which the Ciig 
of this Realm had any occasion to intermeddle. All 
ambassadors of foreign potentates were always dispatched 
by his discretion, to whom they had always access, for 
their dispatch. His House was, also, always resorted and 
furnished with noblemen, gentlemen, and other personi^ 
with going and coming in and out, feasting and banquet- 
ting all ambassadors diverse times, and other strangen 
right nobly. 

** And when it pleased the King's Majesty, for his re* 
Creadon, to repair unto the Cardinal's House, as he did 
divers times in the year, there wanted no preparations, or 
# •odiy furniture, with viands of tVie foxeax «ott ^%sl cnjuld 
e provided for money or fnendsVnp. ^cVi \\«»»!n^ ^«» 
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tlhere devised for the King^s coiafort and consobtion as 
noffkt be invented, or by man's wit imagined« The ban- 
^piets were set forth, with masks and mummeries, in so 
gprgeous a sort, and costly manner, that it was a heaven 
to behold. There wanted no dames, or damsels, meet or 
apt to dance with the maskers, or to garnish the place for 
the time, with other gpodly disports : then was there all' 
kinds of music and. harmony set forth, with exceBent 
voices both of men and children."* 

Many important Councils were held at York Place, 
wlulst Wolsey resided there, and particularly that of 
the bishops and other learned divines^ scholars and 
casuists^ which was sununoned by his legantine autfao- 
rity» to consult on the King's scruples in regard to his 
marriage with Katharine of Arragon. There, also, oa 
AllhallowVDay, 1527, King Henry and the Freiich 
Embassy were magnificently banquetted on their re- 
turn from St. Paul^ Cathedral ; where the Cardinal, 
assisted by twenty-four bishops and mitred abbots, hadl 
solemnized mass with extraordinary pomp, in confir- 
mation of the treaty for a perpetual peace and amity, 
which he had himself negociated with Francis the 
first, at Amiens, in the preceding Augustf 

* Cavendisb's « Life of Wolsey," pp. 47--40. The aatbor 
oontinues his detail by a curious and picturesque description of a 
Masque, in which the King (Henry VIII.) was (he ohlef aotor ; 
and the eoosequent feast and banquettings of tha most superb 
khids. Fbr this the reader will refer to Uolinshed*s ^'Chranides," 
(vol. iU. pp. 763— T«5 : edtt< 1808), the full and quaiat 
phraseology of that writer saitiiig better wiihthasidb^ediVtek 
the teaegewHty of modem dictkm, 
f Cavendkh states, that '' after the last agfiiu,'' \^» Cm-. 
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The disgrace of Wolsey was immediately connected 
iffiih the breaking up of the commission court, whidi 
had'sat at Blackfriars, in the summer of 1529, on the 
question of the divorce. The King*s chagrin at the 
^vocation to Rome, at the precise moment when he 
cfxpected a decision in his favour, and his own impe» 
rioiis haughtiness, which had procured him many ene- 
mies in the council, were the leading causes^Df his falL 
About the middle of October, in the above year, he 
was ordered by the King's letters, to deliver up the 
great seal, and depart for Asher (now Esher), in Surry, 
a seat belonging to his bishopric of Winchester. Hall 
states,' that '* the Cardinal removed out of his bouse 
with one crosse, saying that, * he would he had never 
borne more,' meaning that by his crosse, that he bare 
as legate, whiche degre taking was his confusion." 
' Before his departure, Wolsey directed that all his 
plate and costly stores should be laid ready to be deli- 
vered up to the King, together with inventories of every 
article (*< for the order of that house was such, as that 
etvery officer was charged by indenture with all such 
parcels as belonged to their office"), and then leaving 
the whole in charge of his treasurer. Sir William Gas^ 



<Jipal. *< as a firm oath and assurance of Uiis perpetual Peaoe,'^ 
divided the Sacrament between the King and the Grand Mas^ 
f^r of France, whilst kneeling together at the high altar. The 
French ambassadors were the Mar^schal de Montmorency, Grand 
Master; the Bishop of Bayonne, the President of Rouen, juhI 
Monsieur d'Huroiers ; their suite consisted of upwards oC eig^. 
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ooignc, he ^' took his barge at his privy stairs, and 
so went by water to Putney,*' on his way to Asher,* 
' Wolsey had scarcely quitted York Place than it was 
occupied by the King, who, about the end of Novem- 
ber, gave audience there to a deputation of the Lower 
House of Parliament, which had been reproached by 
Bishop Fisher with proposing measures '* tending to 
the destruction of the Church," from ** a lacke of 



* '*' In bis Galkry," Cav«ndish says, ** there was set divers 
llibles, whereupoD a great number of rich stuffs of sillT, in whole 
pieces, of all colours, as velvet, satin, damask, caffn, taffeta, 
l^ioj^iilne, sareenet, dec, and also a tbousand pieces of fine 
fiolland cloth.-^i<uitfaennore» tiiere was also all the wails 
of tbe gallery banged with cloth of gold and tissue of divers 
makings, and dotb of silver, likewise, on both the sides, and 
rich clothes of baudkin, of divers colours. There also hung 
Qie richest suits of copes, of bis own provision (which *he 
caused to be made for bis colleges at Oxford and Ipswich), that 
ever I saw in England. Th?n bad he two chambers, adjoining 
to the gallery, tbe one called the GUt Chamber, and the other, 
most ooronionlj, the Council Chamber, wherein were set, in 
each, two broad and long tables, upon tressels, whereupon was 
set such a number of plate of all sorts, as were almost incredi- 
ble. In the Gilt Chamber was set out upon the table«, nothii^ 
but all gilt plate ; and a cupboard, standing under a window, 
was furnished all wholly with plate of clean gold, whereof some 
.wns set with pearl and rich stones. And in tbe Council Cham- 
Iter, was set all white plate jind parcel gilt ; and under the tables, 
in both the chambers, were set baskets with okl plate, which 
was not esteemed worthy to be occupied, and books containing 
the valoe and weight of every parcel, laid by them, ready to be 
teon » io aUo were books set by all manner of stuffs, coni ajn- 
|ng the contents of erery things" — " Life of Woiaey," ^v^^*'^* 
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faith/** Shortly afterwards, on the 6th of Dec 
the King advanced the Viscounts Roqhfoid an 
Walter, and the Lord Hastings, to the Earldc 
spectively of Wiltshire, Sussex, and Huntingi 
this mansion. 

In the banning of 1530, after Wolsey hac 
condethnedin ^ Prefnunire^ (by which all his pi 
was forfeited to the Crown,) and whilst he y^ ** 
Asher,** the King required from him a full and 
recognition of his own right, and that of his succ 
to York Place. Wolsey was in no condition to < 
the mandate, and therefore gave the recognizai 
mauded ;t yet not without stating that it was ] 



• Oa that oceasioDy OD a day when the King- was at 
Hall says, " Thomas Audeley, the Speaker, and tbirti 
chief of the common house, came to the Kynges preseuc 
Palace at Westminster, whiche before was called Yorkt 
and there v^ry eloquently declared vhat a dishonour to th 
and the realme, it was to say, that they which were ele 
the wyspst men of all the Sheres, Cities, and Borougfae 
the realme of England, sboulde be declared in so noble a 
presence to lacke faith;'* <fec. The King, in conseqi 
this complaint, required an explanation from the Bisl^ 
alleged, that his hud reference only to the Bohemians, u 
he bad alluded in his speech ; '< which blind answer," c< 
I the chronicler, <' pleased the Commons nothing at all.' 

Hall's •' Chronicle," pp. 178, 170 ; 21st. of Hen. Vltl. 
t In this singular instrument, which is printed in thi 
lections," appended by Fiddes to his Life of the Cardi 
which was recorded in the King's Bench and Chancery 
at Westminster, respectively, on the 7th and 11th o/ Fi 
1530/ York- Place H stated lo consist of one messoa 
gmdeat, and tbne acres of land, with apv^tVetv^xvc^^Vek^ 
tffWeitmfiiater, 



\ 
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just BOT ccmscientioTis to require from him the surrender 
of the patrimony of his See. Hall says, " the Chapiter 
of the Cathedral Church of Yorke, by their writing, 
confirmed the same feoffement, and then the King 
dialled the name, and called it the Kinges Manor of 
Westminster, and no more Yorke Place." 

Having thus secured the inheritance of this demesne 
to the Crown, the King immediately began to enlarge 
and improve it, by erecting additional buildings, and 
connecting them with the adjoining park of St. James ; 
where also, about the same period, he built a new 
F^dace on the site of the ancient Hospital. 

King Henry commenced his improvements at York 
Place, by causing to be erected there a new gallery, 
which Wolsey, but a short time prior to his fall, had 
** newly set up'* at A^er. He also erected a spacious 
room for entertainments, an elegant gate-house across 
the sti'eet^ and a sumptuous gallery which overlooked 
the tilt-yafd, and formed the line of communication 
between York Place and St. James's P£urk. On the 
F^rk side also, he buik a tennis-court^ cock-pit, and 
bowling-alleys, for he was fond of thosd diversions, •» 
well as of tilts and totirnaments, and the more athletic 
exercises. The gate-house is generally considered to 
have been designed by Holbein, whom the King had lately 
taken into his own service ; he had also allotted him 
apartments in his palace, and an annual salary of 200 
florins. That the pencil and talents of that great artist 
were employed to decorate the interior of York Place 
is unqnesdonabJe* Peacham states, that be Y^voXedi 
iAe cimpel there, and says, that St. James, )ose^ oi 
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Arimathea, Lazarus rising from the Dead, ^c.^ were 
his work.* 

It does not appear when the appellation WhiiekdU 
was first given to this palace ; but that it was not gene- 
rally employed till Queen Elizabeth^s reign, is quite 
certain. It is evident, however, from a curious in* 
strument in Rhymer*s ** Foedera/' that one of the 
buildings of York Place was so called in Henry's time: 
that document records the delivery of a new Great 
Seal to Sir Thomas Audley, Knight, which was done, ' 
** prsefato regetunc apud le JFhitehallyf prope Palatium 



•'/»• 



• Vide Feacbuin's " Complete Gentleman," p. 109, edlt% 
r622.-^Whilst the works at York Place were io progress, tbe 
King was also inclosing^ a park, and building another palace 
on the site of St. James's Hospital, as shewn by the following 
passage from Stow's " Chronicle," under tbe date 1531 : — 

" This yeere King Henry tooke into bis bands the Hospitall 
of St. James's, neere vnto Charing Cross^, and all the medowe^ 
to tbe same belonging, compounding with tbe sisters of that 
house, they to have pensions during their lives: and then builded 
Un place of the said Hospital, a goodlie mansion, retaining still 
the name of St. James's. Hee also inclosed a parke with a 
wall of brick, nowe indifferently serving to tbe saide mansion, 
as also to bis phice of fFhitekaU^ at Westminster." 

t Fiddes says, that Wolsey " built a great part" of York 
^lace, (" Life of Card. Wolsey," p. 497,) yet I never met with 
any corroboration of that fact, except in Storer*s Metrical 
History of tbe Cardinars « Life and Death," &c. (4to. 1599)» 
io which are these lines : — 

** Where fruitful Thames salutes tbe learned sboare. 
Was this graue Prelate and the muses placed ; 
And by those wnues he huMtdi had \iefQiM 
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suuih Westmonasteriense in le Banket Chamber, ibidem 
existente/'-^on the 6th of September (24th Hen.VIII.) 
anno 1532.t 

One of the most important events, in its conse- 
qnencesy that ever perhaps was recorded in history^ 
was the marriage, in this Palace, of King Henry and 
Anne Boleyn, which was solemnized on the 25th of 
January, 1533. On that day, says Stow, " King Henry 
privily married the Lady Anne Boleine, in his closet 
at Whitehall, being S. Paules day," They were mar- 



A Royall Houses with learned muses graced. 

But by his death imperfect aud defaced. 
' O blessed walls and broken tow.ers,' (quoth he,) 
' That neuer rose to fall again with me.' " 

It is not improbable that the White Hall, properly so 
oalled, was erected by Wolsey, and obtained its name froiA 
the newness and freshness of its appearance, when compared 
with the ancient buildinjrs of Yorlc Place. Sbakspeare, in his 
nay of ** King Henry VIII./' makes one of iife interlocutors 
say, in describing the coronation of Queen Anne Boleyn :— 

" So she parted, 
And with the same full state paced back again 
To Yorhplace, where the least is held.*' 

To this is replied, 

** Sir, you . 
Must no more call it Tork-Place, that is past ; 
For since the Cardinal fell, that title's lost : 
Tis now the King's, and called— ITAiYfAaZ/.'V 

t :Vid0 Rfia^f'M "Fceden,** torn. vi. pan. U. p. n^ .e^\X, 
iert/a. 
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Tied by Dr. Rowland Lee, who was shortly after *< made 
Bishop of Chester, then Bishop of Coventry and Licb* 
field, and President of Wales."* 

The period of the completion of lUng Henry's im* 
provements at York Place and St. James's, is tolerably 
well ascertained by an Act of Parliament which was 
passed in the summer of the year 1536 (2dth Hen.VUL 
cap. 12), for the annexation of those estates to the an- 
cient Palace of Westminster. After reciting that «* the 
Old Palace'' was then, and had been long time before, 
in utter ruin and decay, the Act states, that the 
King had lately obtained one great Mansion Place and 
House (which had belonged to the Archbishopric of 
York), near the said Palace, and that upon the soil and 
ground thereof he had ** most sumptuously and curi- 
ously builded, and edified many, and distinct, beauti- 
ful, costly, and pleasant Lodgings, Buildings, and 



* LiDgard, whose great aim has been to debase Queen Anw 
Boleyn, and disparage the Reformation, intimates that the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed ** in a garret, at the western 
end of the Palace of Whitehall." But the tenor of his work 
is to support Catholicism, and his ** History" is that of a parti- 
zan. — Hall states, that the marriage took place on St Erken- 
wnld's Day (November 14tb) 1532, immediately on the King's 
return from Calais ; and Holinshed, evidently on bis authority, 
a£Brms the same. Stow's account, however, is strongly corro- 
borated by a letter of Archbishop Cranmer, quoted by fiunet^ 
which, speaking of Queen Anne's coronation, in June 1533, 
says, << she was married much about Sainte Paule's daye laste 
(January 25th), as the condicion thereof dothe well appue, by 
9uon she ys nowe somewhat bigge ^iHi cYi^Y&e.^^ 
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Mansions,'* and adjoining thereunto ** had made a 
Pdrk, and walled and environed it round with brick 
and stone, and there devised and ordained many and 
singular commodious things, pleasures, and other 
necessaries, apt and convenient, to appertain to so noble 
a Prince, for his pastime and solace ;" wherefore it 
was enacted, ** that all tlie said Groimd, Mansion, and 
Buildings, together with the said Park, and the entire 
space between Charing Cross and the Sanetuary at 
Westminster, from the Thames on the east side, to the 
Park Wall westward, with all the houses, tenements, 
lands, &c., and also the soil of the ancient Palace, 
should from thenceforth be deemed the King's whole 
Palace of Westminster, and be called and named the 
King's Palace at Westminster^ for ever," and " enjoy 
all the like prerogatives, liberties, jurisdictions, and 
privileges, as appertained to the ancient Palace.'* 
From that time until its destruction by fire in King 
William's reign, Whitehall was the chief metropolitan 
residence of all our Sovereigns, and many im{.K)rtant 
and most interesting events occurred within its pre- 
cincts and neighbourhood. 

On the 8th of May, 1539, there was a grand muster 
of armed citizens, by order of the King, as a prepara- 
tory step against the invasion threatened by the Ca- 
tholic Potentates. The show, as described by Holin- 
shed, was extremely splendid. Upwards of 15,000 
persons, including gunners, pikemen, archers, billmen, 
&€.,. passed in review before the " King's Maiestie, 
which at that time sat in his M'^w Gate House^ ^\. \v\^ 
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Palace of Westminster."* The adjoining Gallery ab^^^ 
both in that and the succeeding reigns, was frequently 
occupied by the Sovereign and Court during the tour-^ 
naments, justings, and other martial diversions in th^ 
Tilt-yard. 

Henry the Eighth signed his Will in tho *< Pak^s 
of Westminster (Whitehall), on the 30th of December, 
1547; and he died there on the 28th of January, 
1547-8. 

In Queen £lizabeth*s rei^n^ Whitehall was the very 
focus of regal splendour ;f but perhaps it never shone 
with more radiancy than on the coming of the noble 



MM*- 



* HoliDsbed's <' CbroDide,'* vol. iii. p. 810, edit. 1808. 
The citisens were mustered in the fields about Mile End, -Beth- 
nal Greene, Stepney, and Radcliffe. Each ward was led od lijr 
its proper Alderman, and the whole by Sir William Forman, tfie 
Lord Mayor. " The foremast capteine, at nine of the clockeln 
the morning, by the Little Conduit^ came and entered into 
Pttules Churcb-yard, and from there d/rectlie to Westminsteiv 
and so through the Sanetuarie, and round about the Parke of 
St. James's, and vp into the field, coming home through Ud- 
toriie ; and as the first capteine entered again to the Littl* 
Conduit, the last of the muster entered Paules Church-yarde, ' 
which was then about foure of the clocke in the afternoon. 
The number, beside the wiiSers, and of other waiters, wte fif- 
t^ene thousand .'* — ^Ibid . 

t Holinshed, speaking of the first Parliament in Elicabetb's 
reign, anno 1559-60, says, ** On Wednesdaie, the five and twen- 
tieth of .Tanuarie, the parlement began, the Queenes Maiesti« - 
lining in hir parliament robes, from hir palace of WhitehaUfrnto 
the Abbeie Church uf Westminster,with the Lords Spirituall ami 

lHK>rall attending hir, likewise in their parlement robes.'^ 
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Commissioners from France, to treat of a marriage 
taween the Queen and the Due d*Anjou, in the 
Spring of 1581. On that occasion a new Banquetting 
Hotue was erected for their reception, which is thus 
described by Uolinshed :— 

" Iliis yeere (against the coming of certain Commis- 
n'ooers out of France into England]^ by hir Maiesties 
ajipointment, on the sixth and twentith daie of March, in 
the morning (being Easter daie)^ a BemkeUmg House was 
begun at Westminster, on the south-west ude of hir Ma- 
iesties palace of Whitehall, made in manner and forme of 
a long square, three hundred thirtie and two foot in mea- 
sure, about thirtie principals made of great masts, being 
fortie foote in length a peece, standing upright ; betwene 
euery one of these masts, ten foot asunder and more, 
llie waUes of this house were closed with canuas, aii||^ 
painted all the outsides of the same most artificiallie,with 
a worke called nistike, much like stone. This house bad 
two hundred, ninetie and two lights of glasse. The sides 
within the same house were made with ten heights of de- 
grees for people to stand vpon, and in the top of this 
bouse was wrought cunninglie vpon canuas, works of iuie 
and holiie, with pendants made of wickar rods, garnished 
with bale, iuie, and all manner of strange flowers gar- 
ished with spangles.of gold, as also beautified with hanging 
toseans made of holiie and iuie, with all manner of strange 
fruits, as pomegranats, orenges, pompions, cucumbers, 
grapes, carrets, with such other like, spangled with gold, 
and most richly hanged. Betwixt these workes of baies 
and iuie were great spaces of canuas, which was most 
cunninglie painted, the clouds with starres, the snnne and 
sunne- beams, with diuerse other cotes of sundiie lOiU 
ifdoDgiag to the Qu^eneg Jfiaiestie, most richUe |,«nasVkt4 
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with gold. There were of ail manner of perwwi woiMl 
on this house, to the number of three hundred m0 
tie and fiue; two men had mischances, the one broke Ui 
leg, and so did the other. This house was made in tfafiie 
w^eks and three days, and was ended the eighteenth dale 
of Aprill; and cost one thousand seuen hundred fortie 
and foure pounds, nineteene shillings, and od mooie^ ts I 
was credibiie informed by the worshipful! mai9ter,ThoiMis 
Graue, surueior vnto hir Maiestiesworkes, who seruedaad 
gaue order for the same, as appeareth by record.^'* 

The French Embassy arrived in London about the 

20th of April, and shortly after, <* being accompanied 

of the nobilitie of England, they repaired to the 

' Court and fianketting House, prepared for . them at 

Westminster, where her Maiestie, 
I 

-^ (decus illfls Britannum, 



\ 



Gremmaque non alijs inuenlenda locis,) ] 

with amiable countenance and great courtesie received 
them, and afterward in that Place most roiaUie 
feasted and banketted thetn.'*f 

On the following Whit-Monday and Tuesday, a 
most gorgeous Pageant and Tournament, or Trtun^, 
as it was denominated, was exhibited in the tilt-yard, 
for the entertainment of the foreign visitors. The gal- 
lery at the end of the tilt-yard, where the Queen was 
seated, " was called,*' says Holinshed, *< and not 
without cause, the Castelle or Fortresse of perfect 
Bfiautie, for as much, as her Highnes-^e should be there 



* Holin^bed's *' Chronicles," ''oA.'w, v- *'^*. ^ \\>v\. 
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udpded." This was assaulted Ly the four Foster- 
CtuUren of Desire, after b^ng summoned by a ** de^ 
fatoMj s<mg," of which the first verses were as fol- 

Yield, yield, O yield, you that this Fort do hold, 
Which seated is in spotless Honour's field ; 

Desire^s great force, no forces can withhold. 
Then to Desire*s desire, O yield ! O yield ! 

Yield, yield, yield — trust not to Beauty's pride ; 

Faimets, though fidr, is but a feeble shield. 
When strong Desire, which Virtue's love doth guide. 

Claims but to gain his due — yield, yield, O yield ! 

Wooden guns (cannon), charged with sweet powder 
and sweet waters, ** verie odoriferous and pleasant," 
Were then ** shot off" against the Fortress of Beauty, 
from a ** rowling trench, or mound of earth,'* that 
was wheeled up to the walls, and an attack was made 
with **pretie scaling ladders," and "flowers, andsucli 
fancies and devices," were thrown in, ** as might seeai 
fit shot for Desire." 

Wliilst tne challengers, viz. ** the Earle of Arundel, 
the Lord Windsore, Maister Philip Sidneie, and Mais- 
ter Fulke Greuill," were thus engaged, each at the 
bead of his band of partizans, in very sumptuous ap- 
parel, the Defenders of Beauty entered the tilt-yard, 
and a regular *^ toumeie" and " justing" took place, 
in the course of which the renowned Sir Harry 
Lee, K..G'* ^^^ Queen's devoted l^ght, brake ^ \\\% 
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six Staves/' and many others justed ** right valnii^^ 
until the approach of night separated the oombataols. ^ 
On the following day, the four Foster-children ef 
Desire entered /' in a brown chariot (yerie finelieand 
curiouslie decked), as men sore weaned and halie 
overcome," whilst *^ verie doleful musicke"' was played 
by a concealed band, within the chariot, in which 
also Desire herself, represented by '<a beautiful ladie,*' 
sat *' upon the top," in company with the knightb 
On approaching the Queen, an *< herald at aratf,*' 
expressed the challengers' *• despair of victory,'* yet, 
as " their soules should leave their bodies rather than 
Desire should leave their soules," they besought her 
Highness *^ to vouchsafe the eies of her peeiles 
beauty, upon their " death or overthrow."* 

*' Then went they to the tournie, where they did verie 
noblie, as the shiuering of the swords might verie vrdl 
testifie ; and after that to the barriers, where they lashed 
it out lustilie, and fought couragiouslie, as if the Greeks 
and Troians had dealt their deadlie dole. No partie was 
spared, no estate excepted, but ech knight induced to win 
the golden fleece that expected either fame or the fauor 
of his mistresse, which sporte continued all the same daie. 
And towards the euening the sport being ended, there was 
a boie sent vp to to the Qu^ene, clothed in ash coloured 
^rments. in token of humble submission, who having an 
olive branch In his hand, and falling downe prostrate on 
his face, and then kneeling vp, concluded this noble exer- 
cise," by requesting her Highness to admit the challengers 

* Holinshed's "Chronicles," vol. I v, pp. 435-445. 
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is ber perpetual boDdmen, notvitfaiCaDMfiBg dwir 
tacy and unwoitliyiieif in iDakin^ '^TiolcDce 



This ** amorous fooUry^^'* as Pennant faai 
ityled it, was ended by the maiden Queen givinz to aO 
ber Knig^ ^< praise and great thanks.'* ^ And this 
ceased," says Holinshed, ** these oounly triompbi, Kt 
M with the most costKe bravene and galbntDcs.'' 
At that time her Majesty was nearly fony-eigfat years 
^^ ^ y^ in the set speeches of the Pigean:, the 
Ottering blandishments addressed to her were as highly 
flavoored as could have been offered to a Tirgin beairy 
of eighteen. 

Hentzner,* the German traveOo', who came toEi^- 
land in the year 1598, s^ks Whitehall, a 
" truly royal ;** but his personal description of its 
vere^ mistress is by no means prqionessing. 



* Hentsoer's " Jomutj into EafbuMi," p. 99: Wrfpthli 
editioo. Henizner cnomeraies ike ** UAkmrn^ iUmi^i/' m 
" wordiy of obserratioa'' ai Wlutdiall : 

I. The Rojal Librarj, well stored whb Greek, Lfl^ Ualmm 
and Frencli books : among the rest, a Uttkt omt m Vttmtk, wffm 
parcfamait, in tbe band-writing of tbe present reignfng QiKcn, 
Elizabeth, thus iascribed : — To the mufsi high, pmi^jmrnt, »n4 
redoubied Prince^ Hemr§ TIIL, i^ tie A'mk, ICn^ ^ £pir' 
land. Prance and Jrdand, Defender of the Fmiik : EUzaUik, 
hu mcit humMe Daughter, Health and Obedienee. 

All these books are ' joand io Teivet of iiSnetA tfksjar^^ 
tboagb chiefly red, with dasps of gold and wiver ; uma Imve 
pearls and piecaoiis stones set ia their Imdiofft^ 

II, Ttra little sitvft cabinet*, oi esmme^r wrtlt, in, "'f^'V 
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Some carious anecdotes of the Court, in the latter yeal^ 
«f EUzabeth, may be found in the letters of RoivliDd 
Whyte, published with the Sydney State Papers. 



the Queen keeps her paper, and which she uses for vm&4 
boxes. 

III. The Queen's bed, ingeniously composed of woods of 
different colours, with quilts of silk, velvet, gold, silver, and 
embroideiy. 

IV. A little chest, ornamented all over with pearls, hi whicb 
the Queen keeps her bracelets, ear-rings, and, other things ol 
extraordinaiy value. 

V. Christ's Passion, in painted glass. 

VI. Portraits ; among which are. Queen Elizabeth, at siZ' 
teen years old ; Henry, Richard, Edward, Kings of England ; 
Rosamond ; Luerece, a Grecian bride, in her nuptial habit ; the 
Genealogy of the Kings of England ; a picture of King Ed- 
ward VI., representing, at first sigiit, something quite deformed) 
till by looking through a small hole in the cover, which is put 
over it, you see it in its true proportion ; Charles V,, Emperor ; 
Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, and Catherine, of Spain, 
bis wife ; Ferdinand, Duke of Florence, with his Daughters ; 
one of Philip, King of Spain, when he came into England and 
married Mary ; Henry VII., Henry VIII., and his Mother. 
Besides many more of illustrious men and women ; and a pic- 
ture of the Siege of Malti'i. 

VII. A small Hermitage, half hid in u rock, finely carved in 
wood, 

VIII. Variety of Emblems, on paper, cut in the shape of 
shields, with raottos, used by the nobility at tilts and tourna« 
ments, hung up here for a memorial. 

IX. Different instruments of Music, upon one of which two 
persons may perform at the same time. 

X. A piece of Clock-work, an iEthiop riding upon a Rhi- 
nooeros, with fpur attendants, who -aW ts\^V» \iitvt o\i«\aince, 
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Met the date May the 12th, 1600, the writer says, 
* Her Majestic is very well ; this day she appointes 
to see a Frenchman doe feates in the Conduit Courts 
To-morrow she hath commanded the heares, the bull, 
and the ape to be baited in the Tilt-jrard : vpon Wed- 
nesday she will have solemn dawncing.* Yet, even 
then, although in her 67th year, and pursuing those 
diversions with apparent zest, her heart was ill at ease. 
Essex, her favourite, was in disgrace, and under 
restraint, and her Majesty, when at a masque at the 
Urd Cobham's house, in the BlackfriarSf '* to grace 
the marriage of Lord Herbert," on being wooed " to 
dance" by jiffection, ejaculated " Affection is false !** 
yet " she rose and danccd"f 

Almost immediately after the decease of Queen 
Elizabeth, at Richmond (24th of March 1602-3), the 
Lords of the Council met in the orchard at Whitehall, 
to despatch a messenger with the tidings to her succes- 
sor, but her kinsman, Robert Carey, afterwards Earl 
of Monmouth, quitting the Palace by stealth, was the 
first to apprise the Scottish monarch of his long-coveted 
accession to the English throne, J . 

vhen it strikes ttie tiour ; these are all put into motion by wind- 
ing up the machine. 

In a garden joining to tliis palace, there is a jet d'ean, wUb 
a sun-dial, at which while strangers are looking, a quantity of 
water, forced by a wheel, which the gardener turns at a dis- 
tance, through a number of little pipes, plentifully sprinkles those 
that are standing around. 

* Sydney's Papers, vol. ii, p. 194. 

t Ibid. p. 203. 

/ V/de ^^ Memoirs of big own Life.'' 
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In the reigns of James the First, and Charles, his 
successor, pageantry and show were domiciled^ if the 
expression be allowable, at Whitehall ; and on many 
occasions the palace was rendered a complete theatre 
for scenic display. Walpole, speaking of King Charles, 
(but his language, in several respects, is applicable to 
both sovereigns), says, — " The Pleasures of his court 
were carried on with much taste and magnificence. 
Poetry, painting, music, and architecture, were all 
called in to make them rational amusements. Ben 
Jonson was the laureat ; Inigo Jones, the inventor of 
the decorations ; Laniere and Ferabosco composed the 
symphonies ; and the King, the Queen, and the young 
nobility, danced in the interludes."* 

The accession of King James to the English throne 
was first proclaimed at Whitehall, and one of his first 
acts of sovereignty after reaching the Palace was to 
confer the order of knighthood upon 300 persons, in 
the Garden there. *' Before the year went about," 
Bajser says, he bestowed the same honour upon *'God 
knows how many hundreds, "f 



• Walpole's "Works," vol. iii, p. 271, 4to. From the 
above application of Walpole^s languag^e to King James's court, 
we must except the taste and dancing of that monarch. James bad 
no taste, and was too weak and ungain in his limbs for dancing. 

t Baker's '* Chronicle," p. 402, edit. 1730. We learn from 
Winwood's " Memorials," that Knighthood was in this reign 
held so cheap, that the "Lady Elizabeth's followers" were 
permitted to put " themselves in equipage" on the eve of her 
nuptials with the Count Palatine, by keeping " as it were, an 
open market to all commers tor £\50 a.-iiva»." Vol.Uv. ^,431. 
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Masks and Mwnmings, as Sir Dudley Carleton 
stjrles them, were quickly introduced at court, after the 
9rri?al from Scotland of Anne of Denmark, the royal 
(iODsort, One of the earliest displays was on the mar- 
riage of Sir Philip Herbert, the King's favourite, with 
lady Susan Vere, on St. John's Day (27th of Decem- 
ber) 1604-5. That ceremony was performed in the 
Chapel at Whitehall ; the nuptial dinner was served 
ia the Great Chamber ; the masque was played in the 
Hall; and the new married couple were lodged in the 
CooQcil Chamber.* On the following Twelfths-Dai/, 
^i-^— — • - -' 

Of tbe popular tniditioii of Kiog James bestowing the knightly 
koDoor on a Loin of Beef, and hence Sir-Loin, see Nichols's 
" Progresses,'' <fec. of that monarch, vol. iii. p. 401, note« 

* Sir Dudley Carleton gives us a curious picture of the 
cQortly revelries on that occasion :— '^ The Court was great, and 
for that day put on the best bravery. Prince Henry and the 
Dake of Hoist, the Queen's brother, led the bride to church, 
ud the Queen followed her from thence. Tbe King gave her, 
and she in her tresses and trinkets, brided and bridled it so hand- 
somely, that the King said *' if he were unmarried he would 
not give her, but keep her for himself." There was no small 
loss that night of chaines and Jewells, and many great ladies 
were made shorter by the skirts, and were well enough served 
that they could keep cut no better. The King [who for the 
bride's jointure had given £600 per annum, in land], in his shirt 
and night gown, gave them a reeeiUe matin before they wera 
op, and spent a good time in or upon the bed, — choose which you 
will believe. No ceremony was omitted of bride-cakes, points, 
garters, and gloves, which have been ever since tbe livery of the 
court ; and at night there was sewing into the sheet, casting otf 
the bride's left hose, with many other pretty sorceries."— -Win- 
wood's ^'Memorials/' vo7. ii. p, 43. ^ 
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the young prince, Charles, was created Diik< 
with great pomp, at Whitehall; and at i 
Queen's masque of '' Blacknesse** (for the 
which £3)000 had been previously deliv< 
^ personated" in the Banquettins; House. T 
with eleven of the roost beautiful ladies of 1 
were the chief masquers and dancers, in c1 
the Daughters of JVt^er, " because," Jonson 
was her Maiesties will to have them Black 
first.*" In Sir Dudley Carleton's somewhs 
description of this performance, he acquain 
'^ their apparell was rich, but too light- said 
like for such great ones.''t 

After the splendid ceremony of creating Pri 
Prince of Wales, at Westminster, on the 12i 
1610, the banquet was given at Whitehall : 
day '^ was graced with a most glorious Mas. 
which was continued " till within half an I 



• Vide Ben Jonson's « Works," p. 893, fol. 1 
the Poet's account of this masque of Blacknesse, a 
that of Beaviie, which was represented by the Qui 
Itidies in tlie Banquetting-house on Twelfth Night, 
evident that hoihperspectiKe and moveable scenery v 
there was great ingenuity displayed also in the eo 
the machinery. Another masque, of similar " invei 
<' The Queenes,'*'' was also performed by the san: 
Whitehall, on the 2Sd of February 1609. 

t Winwood's " Memorials," vol. il, p. 44. As i 

ble to enlarge on these pageantries, we must refe; 

accounts to the same woric, vol. iii, pp. 179-181, ai 

filso to various parts of Nichols's '* Progresess," < 

James, 
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Sun's, not setting, but rising ;" and on the third day, 
wasagrand *Milting-match, a gallant sea-fight, and many 
rare and excellent fireworks, which were seen by almost 
iialf a million of people.*' 

The marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with the 
Elector Palatine, on St. Valentine's-Day, 1612-13, was 
solemnized at Whitehall, with a degree of sumptuous- 
nesg verging upon Eastern splendour. On that occa- 
sion, the ceremony was performed upon a raised stage 
io the middle of the chapel, and no persons were ad-* 
mitted under the degree of a baron, '' saving the three 
Lords Chief Justices." " It were no end," says a spec- 
tator of these vanities, ** to write of the curiositie and 
excess of bravery both of men and women, with the 
otrone daubings of cost and riches."* Different 
masques were represented by the Lords, and by the 
members of the Temple, Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's 
Inn; that of the Lords is described to have been " very 
rich and sumptuous, yet long and tedious, and with 
many devices, more like a play than a maske." A 
new (temporary) marriage room, was erected for 
the entertainment of the guests ; and fireworks were 
displayed both in the gardens and on the river Thames, 
the cost of which amounted to more than £9,000. 

It was the intention of King James to have built a 
magnificent Palace at Wintehall, and Inigo Jones made 



♦ Winwood's " Memorials," ut supra. The jewel* worn 
hj James and bis Queen were said to be worth a million ster- 
ling. Vide Miss Benger's '' Memoirs of ElizabetVi, Q,\ifteu ol 
BobemiB, " vol, i, p. 337, 
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a splendid series of designs for that purpose ; but tbs 
extravagance of the Court rendered the scheme abor- 
tive, and no part of the intended structure was erected 
except the Banquetting House^ which is almost the 
only part of Whitehall palace that now remains.* 

Three sets of engravings have been published, but 
with considerable variations from each other, of the 
Palace designed by Inigo Jones. The earliest of these 
consists of views of the fronts in CampbelPs " Vi*^ 
truvius Britannicus,** printed in 1717 ; the next, of 



. * We learn from Howes' Edition of Stow's "Annales,'* 
(p. 801), that ''the old, rotten, sleight-builded Banquettiii(|f« 
house,^* which had been erected by Queen Elizabeth, waspulM 
down by King James in 1606, and " new builded** in the foi- 
lowiog year, " very strong and stately, being every way Urger 
than the first : there were also many fayre lodgings new builded 
and increased.^^ In the same work (p. 1031), the following 
pnrticulars are given of the destruction of the new building by 
fire. '* About ten a clocke in the mornings vpon Tuesday the 
It of January [1619], the faire Banquetting-house at Whitehall, 
was vpon the sodaine all flaming a fire, from end to end^ and 
side to side, before it was discerned or descryde, by any persons 
or passengers, either by scent or smoke ; at sight whereof^ the 
Court being sore amazed, sent speedy nevt es to the great Lords 
of the Counceli, who were then but newly set in the Guildhall 
in London, about excessive and disorderly buildings, but they all 
arose and returned to Whitehall, and gave directions to the mul* 
titude of people to siippresse the flame, and by hooke to puU 
downe some other adjoioing buildings, to preuent the furious 
fire, and so by their care, and the peoples labour^ the flame was 
quite extinct by twelve a clocke : besides the Banquetting*house, 
there were diners lodgings burned, and tlie writings in the oflBoe 
of the Privy signet, which was vader t\x% Ua^x^xeVlVw^-liouse/' 
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ele?atJo&s, plans, sections, &c., amounting to fifty* 
seven plates, in Kent's first volume of Jones's " De- 
signs," published in 1727 ; and the last, of large 
prints of the four fronts, &c. published by Lord Bur- 
lington, in 1748 and 1749. Those in the ''Vitni- 
yius Britannicus," Dallaway says, " are not genuine ;" 
and Walpole, when speaking of the Banquetting- 
house, which he characterizes as " so complete in 
itself, that it stands a model of the most pure and 
beautiful taste,'* throws a degree of doubt on the views 
published by Lord Burlington, His words are : — 

^ The four great sheets are evidently made up from 
general hints ; nor could such a source of invention and 
taste, as the mind of Inigo, ever produce so much same* 
ness. The stninge kind of cherubims on the towers at the 
end, are preposterous ornaments, and whether of Inigo or 
not, bear no relation to the rest. The great towers in the 
iront are too near, and evidently borrowed from what he 
bad seen in Gothic, not Roman buildings. The circular 
court [within the quadrangle] is a picturesque thought, 
but without meaning or utility. The whole fabric, how- 
ever, was such a glorious idea, that one forgets for a mo- 
ment, in the regret for its not being executed, the confir- 
mation of our liberties, obtained by a melancholy scene 
that passed before the windows of that very Banquetting- 
house."* 

From a letter of Pope, addressed to Jervas, the pain- 
ter, in November 1716, it appears that *' the original 
designs of Inigo Jones's Whitehall," were then in the 

♦ Wk/po/e's *' Works;' vo\, UL p. 2T0, 4lo edlU 
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possession of Dr. Clarke, of All Soul's Coll^, in 
Oxford ; and the poet's editor, Warton, states, that 
the Doctor bequeathed them to the library of Wor- 
cester College,* wherein, most probably, they yd 
remain. 

The Banquetting-house still forms one of the best 
features of our metropolitan architecture; althou^ 
from the decay of the stone in its sculptured foliage, 
and general dressings, it has a worn and ragged ap> 
pearance. It was commenced soon after the fire in 
1619, and was finished within three years.f Nicholas 
Stone, who was the master-mason, was employed on. it 
two years (as appears from his own notes, published 
by Walpole), during which time he was " payed 
four shillings and tenpence the day." At a somewhat 
later period, Inigo Jones, as surveyor-general of the 
works, was allowed only 8s. 4d. per day, with £46 
per annum, for house rent, exclusive of a clerk and 
incidental expenses. 

It will be seen from the annexed Views of the River 
and Street Fronts of the intended Palace (which have 
been reduced from the large prints published by Lord 
Burlington), that had the building been completed 
according to Inigo Jones's designs, it would have com- 
prised four Pavilions of similar character to the pre- 
sent Banquetting-house, exclusive of its square 
towers at the angles, its magnificent central compart- 
ments, and its internal courts ; and we cannot but 

* Warton's " Works of Alexander Pope, Esq.»» vol, iii. p. 322. 
f Howes' Stop's " Annales,'> ^, \0^\. 
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hmaty with Walpole, that an edifice conceived in a 
style of so much grandeur, and so truly worthy of 
becoming the abode of a British Sovereign, should, 
firom any cause, have been suffered to remain incom- 
plete.* 

King James had little predilection for refined plea- 
sures, but his sons, both Henry and Charles, possessed 
greater taste, and gave due encouragement to the fine 
arts. Prince Henry laid the foundation, at Whitehall, 
of that noble collection which his brother completed, 
but which the unhappy occurrence of the Civil Wars 
was the means of dispersing throughout Europe.f 

Walpole has given a curious list of the masques and 
triumphs (in which Inigo Jones vras concerned) which 
were * presented' at Whitehall, in the time of Charles 
the First, whose consort took as active a part in those 



♦ Colin Campbell, who, in his " Vitnivlus BritaoDicus,'' hcs 
'eulog^ised the design of the entire Palace, in very hyperbolical 
terms, speaks thus fancifully of theBanquetting-housp.—" Here 
oar excellent Architect has introduced Strength with Politeness, 
Omameot with Simplicity, Beauty with Majesty ; it is without 
Dispute, the first Room in the World." 

t This collection was principally contained in a building 
called the Cabinet, or Cabinet Room, which had been designed 
for Prince Henry by Inigo Jones, and, according to Walpole, 
«« was erected about tiie middle of Whitehall, ruDning across 
from the Thames towards the Banquetling-bouse, and fronting 
westward to the Privy Garden." Pennant says, that the Cabi- 
net Room stood on the site of the Duke of York's Louse, now 
Lord Mclboume'^s; but as Walpole refers to Vanderdon^s Cata- 
logue of King Charles's Collection, his authority is the raoit 
j>reienib)e. 
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diversions, as Anne of Denmark had done in the 
ceding reign.* 

King Charles, in the early part of his reign, ei^ 
Ruhens to paint the ceiling of the Banqnetting-b 
for which work that inimitable artist was paid £3 
and he was also knighted at Whitehall, on the 2'. 
February 1630. ITie subject is the ^potheos 
James /., which is represented in nine compartn 
and is chiefly indicative of that monarch's lo 
peace.f By a remarkable fatality, the scaffold f< 
decapitation of King Charles was erected in th 
closed court (now the public street), in front oi 
edifice, through which he was led immediately t 
^ execndon. Pennant, in speaking of the Banquet 
' house, thus aptly remarks, — ^* Little did James 1 



* Among the Strafford Papers (vol. ii. p. 130), tber 
letter dated November 9ih, 1637, in ^rhich the writer, spe 
of two masques which were to be exhibited that winter, 
*' A great room is now building only for this use, betwi 
Guard-chamber and Bauquetting-house, of fir, only we 
boarded, and slightly covered. At the marriage of the 4 
of Bohemia, I saw one set up there, but not of that vastnes 
this will be, which will cost too much money to be pulltMl 
and yet down it must when the masks are over."— Of this 
ing there is a further notice in the *' Journals" of the Ho 
Commons, July 16tb, 1645, viz. ''Ordered, that the b< 
Masque-bouse at Whitehall, the Masque-house at St. Ja 
and the Courts of guard be forthwith pulled down am 
away." 

t This painting was repaired by Kent in the rei 
C^eorge II., and again about fifty years ago, by Cipriani 
'* bad £2030 for Iiis trouble,'' as Pennant was informed. 
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he was raising a pile from which his son was to 
ftepdrom the throne to the scaffold.*' 
Several years prior to that event, Whitehall had 
ken seized by the Parliament, and on the 23d of July 
I6i5, the ascendant fanatics passed a series of votes, 
QtieriDg (among other things), that ** all such pictures 
and statues*' as were at York House^ '^ as are without 
ttijtupersiUum, shall be forthwith sold, for the benefit 
of Irelahd and the North." It was likewise ordered, 
that " all such pictures there as have the representa- 
tion of the second person in Trinity, or of the Virgin 
Mary, shall be forthwith 6tfm/."* ^ 

Doriog the Protectorate, Oliver Cromwell princi- 
pally resided at Whitehall ; but aAer the Restoration it 
was immediately occupied by Cliarles the Second.f 
Whatever might have been its former character, this 
Palace in his reign became the scene of the most open 
and licentious profligacy, mingled with a political 
baseness and tergiversation, altogether destructive of 
the best interests of the nation. This prostration of all 
moral principle, conjoined to the religious bigotry of 



* Many curioas particulars of the sale and dispersion of King 
Charles's colIttctioD of pictures^ statues, tapestries, jewels, <6c., 
will be found in Walpole's " Anecdotes of Painting." under 
tfaat reign. Evelyn, under the date of February lltb, 1656, 
lays, *< I ventured to go to Whitehall, where of many yeares 
I bad not been, and found it very glorious and well furnished, as 
for as I could safely go, und was glad to find they had not much 
dafaoed yt rare piece of Henry VII., <fec. done on (he walles of 
tke KtDges Privy Chamher.'' 
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James the Second, deservedly led to the ezpalrion 9* 
the Stuarts in the year 1688.* 

Whilst Cromwell was in possession of Whitehall^ 
he exerted himself to preserve such parts of the BjoyA 
collection as had not been sold or stolen. He abo 
purchased a number of the late King's pictures (ia* 
eluding the Cartoons of Raphael) , and thus contributed 
to preserve a nucleus for the re-collecting in the neit 
reign, of many of the rich specimens of the fine arts^ 
which had been dispersed in the Civil War. 

Shortly before the arrival of Catherine of Bragansa^ 
Charles the Se#>nd*s betrothed consort, that monarch- 
received the Lords and Commons at Whitehall, and, 
from the speech which he then delivered^ we may iona 
some idea of the state of the public streets at that pe^ 
riod : — " The mention of my wife's arrival puts me 
in mind to desire you to put that compliment upon 
her, that her entrance into the town may be with more 
decency than the ways will now suffer it to be ; and to 
that purpose, I pray you would quickly pass such laws 
as are before you, in order to the mending those ways^ 
and that she may not find Whitehall surrounded with 

* The Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, and the res}>ec« 
live Diaries of Eveljn and Pepys, uflTord a curious insight of 
the private hifttory and profligate manners of the Court of 
>¥hitehall, from^ the revival of tlie Monarchy to the eve of the 
Revolution. Some ingenious scenes, partly grounded upon tiiose 
authorities, have also, been inlroduced by Sir Walter Scoit, in 
his '* Peveril of the Pea ,'' and by Horace Smith, in Lis Bram- 
blefye House.*' 
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h the " Travels*' of Mods. Jorena de Hochford, 
pnrted at Paris, in the year 1672, is the follofving 
pttage relating to this P^dace about that period : — 

'Whitehall consists of a great courts surrounded by 
htfldii^ without either symmetry or beauty worth men- 
tioiuog^ haying a chapel which occupies an entire htce of 
Alt courty and looks towards the gate through which one 
citen, where, on the right hand, there is a great pavilion 
with many windows, which seems newly built, and fronts 
towards the place before the palace; but on the side 
iookiiig to the river there is a garden, in which is a par- 
terre, many statues of marble and bronzeynvell executed, 
sod a terrace by the side of the river.* These would be 
tlie most striking parts of this palace, were it not that on 
tiie other side there is this advantage, that one may from 



* In the Privy Garden, at Whitehall, was a curious Diai, or 

rather set of Dials, constructed for King Charles, when Prince 

of Wales, by Edmund Gunter, Professor of Astronomy at 

tiresham Collej;e, of which, by command of King Jamex, ht 

publided a ''Description" in 1624, in quarto. The masonry 

was wrought by Nicholas Stone, who was paid ;£46 for his 

labour. " 'ihese Dials were placed,'' Gunter says, *' on a »tone, 

which at tlie base was a square of somewhat more than four 

fi»et and a half, tiie height three feel and three quarters, and, 

uuwrought, contained above eighty feet, or five tonne of stone. 

Fife Dials were described on the upper part, viz. one on each of 

the four corners, and a fifth in the middle, which was the chief of 

all, the great horizontal concave. Besides the dials at the top, 

tiiere were others en each of the sides, east, west, north and 

south." Gui^ states, that this Dial w as defaced by the drunlc en 

fiolicsof a nobleman in Charles the Second's reign, hot remained 

till that of Geoi|re the Second. In Andrew Marvel's fenft« oa 

iAa Statue at CbariDg Cross, it is thus alluded to *. — 

B* 
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Hwaiee pats, hy mtans of .a gallery, which goe 
Btrcietyinto the great park^iiuid .the beautiful 
BL James's." 

But the state of Whitehall in Charles the 
time, can be best understood by referring t 
nezed.gromid Plan, which has been reduced 
engraving by Vertue, made from an origins 
)>y John Fisher, bearing the date of 1 680. 
thj& vast space that was occupied by the differ 
iiig9 of the Palace, their respective connec 
each other, and the appropriation of all 1 
ments, from their Majesties' downward, to th 
lofWest officers of the Court 

Evelyn, speaking of the King's private 
Whitehall, which he inspected in September 11 
that it consisted of about 1,000 volumes, chie 
books as had been dedicated or presented to h 
histories, some travels and French books, s 
of maps and sea charts, entertainments, pom 
ings,4Scc. ** But what was most rare," he sa; 

** This place for a Dial was too insecure, 

Since a guard and a garden could not it del 

For so near to the Court tbey will never endt 

Any witness to shew how their time they c 

- Besides the above, there was another very curious 

at Whitehall, erected in Charles the Second's time 

Hall, a Jesuit. Tbey were constructed of glasa, ii 

disposed pyramidically one above another ; but we 

jured by the weather. In the " Explication/' print 

in 10T3, it is stated, that ** Many things belonging 

pfay,*Bstrology,and astronomy, are, by the sunne** A 

viilbi^ to the eye, be^es the houres of all kindi 

9xpret$mi on tlMse DiaU." 
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About a week ailerwardsy the new Ring went ** to 
masse publickly in y* little OraJtork at the Doke^ 
lodgings, the doorcs being set wide open." On the 
5th of March, Evelyn writes, ** To my great griefe I 
saw the new palpit set up in the Popish Oratorie, it 
Whitehall, for the Lent preaching, masse being pnblidf 
said, and the Romanists swarming at Court with greater 
confidence than had ever been scene in England since 
the Reformation." 

In the summer of the same year, the King com- 
menced a new range of buildings on the garden side^ 
at Whitehall, including a Chapel and lodgings for the 
Queen (Mary d'Este), a council chamber, and othef 
offices ; all of which were completed in the following 
year. Evelyn states, that the embroidery of the 
Queen's bed cost £3,000, and that the carving aboiA 
the chimney-piece, by Gibbons, was *' incomparable.** 
He also describes the new chapel as very sumptuously 
fitted up, and enriched with four statues, in white 
marble, by the same artist, of St. John, St. Peter, St* 
Paul, and the Church. The altar-piece was the Salu- 
tation, which, with other paintings, was by Verrio. In 
a closet opposite to the altar, was a throne, '* very glo- 
rious" for the King and Queen. 

The intemperate and unceasing endeavours of the 
Court to restore Popery, and again subjugate the 
nation to the superstitions of Catholicism, produced 
the glorious Revolution of 1688 ; — and on the I7tb of 
December in that year, the bigot King James quitted 
Whitehall and his Throne for ever ! "On the fol» 
lowiDg dayy*^ Evelyn says, ^^ '^^ '^i\w» ol C^t«s^«^ 
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comes to Sl James's, and fills Wliitehall with Dutch 
guards." 

Ou the 13th of February 1S89, Mary, Princess of 
Onnge, arrived at this Palace, and, on the succeeding 
il"y,ber husband and herself were proclaimed King and 
Qoeen of England, to which dignity tbey had been 
niied by the Conveutioa Parliament. 

But the glories of Whitehall were now verging to a 
dale. Tbe destructive element of fire was destined to 
be iti ruin. Of the first accident of this kind, Evelyn 
ipeab thus, under the date April 10th, 1691 :— "This 
ni^I a sudden terrible fire burnt down all the build- 
ings over the slone gallery at Whiiehall, lo the water 
lide, beginning at ibe apartment of the late Dutchesse 
of Porlsmoulh (w"'' had been pulled down and rebuilt 
uolesselban 3 limes to please her), and consuming 
other lodgings of such lewd creatures, who debauch'd 
both K, Cha, 2, and others, and were his destruction.'' 
Tbe second and final catastrophe occurred on the 
4lb of January 1697-8, when the entire Palace, except 
the Banquettiog-bause, some inferior offices, and two , 
or three noblemen's lodgings, fell a prey to the flames. 
Evelyn, in one expressive line, thus generalizes the 
destruction : — " Whitehall burnt ; nothing but walla 
and ruina left." 

BesidestheirMaJDsties'aparlmenls.about 150 houses, 
" most of which were the lodgings and habitations of 
tbe chief nobility," were destroyed, and about twenty 
' others are stated lo have been blown up with gunpow- 
der to prevent further damage. SirChriBlophevWxen, 
friosObpartinetils as flurreyor-geiteral weic wilVim fcc 
F^Jare, and the Lord Cntis,vih<> conmiMidcd ft»e \.tr>i>^ii» 
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gave great assistance on this occasion ; yet in the oon^ 
fusion, besides what the fire destroyed, several of the 
royal pictures, and many other valuables, were either 
lost or stolen. 

In the reign of George the First, the Banqueiting^ 
•house was converted into a chapel, and that monarck 
first granted a stipend of £30 yearly to twelve clefgfm 
men, six from each University, who officiate a nuHitk 
each, in due succession. It is now appropriated to tb 
use of the Guards, and several of the Eagles and tiDi 
phies taken from the French at Waterloo, during tb 
war with Buonaparte, have been placed near the altar. 
Here, also, on every Maunday Thursday, the King^ 
eleemosynary bounty is distributed to poor and aged 
men and women. 

In the annexed print, taken from the Parade witluB 
St. James's Park, are shewn the buildings of Whiter 
hall, as they appeared about the year 1720, as wellai 
the Horse Guards and Admiralty. Of the Gate-housei 
there delineated, the one with the dome-capped turrets 
stood at the north end of King-street, and was pulled 
down in 1723, in order to improve the road to the 
Parliament House. The other, called the Cockpit Gatif 
supposed to have been designed by Holbein, and which 
had been long used as the State Paper Office, was re- 
moved in 1750, to widen the street. It was built of 
stone, mingled with squared flmts, and ornamented with 
busts in terra cotta, three of which, considered to be 
those of the Henries Vll. and VIIL, and Bishop 
Fisher, are now at a mansion called Hatfield Priory, 
near Witham^ in Essex. 
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W£STMI?ISTER ABRE7. — ^MOBfTXEXT OF LADT 

KIGHTT^GALE. 

This monament, the work of Roabiliac, and tiie 
last wliich he ever executed, except that ot the gteaz 
musician Handel, stands on the east side ot Sc K- 
cbaeVs Chapel, which originally formed a part of ti^ 
T^ortli transept. Though generally called the Mona- 
ment of Lady ?(lghtiugale, who was the ^T-:^T*r cf 
Washington, Earl Ferrers, it records abo t^ meworj 
of her husband, Joseph Gascoigne Nightingaie, Eiq., 
^d was erected in 1761, pursuant to the will of ifaeir 
soil, Washington George Xigbting^de, Esq.: lady 
%hdngale died in Ai]^;ust, 1734, aged twenty-ieren, 
and her husband, in July, 1752, aged fifty-aix. 

The sentiments excited by this producti jc, which 
^h with the choicest specimens of sculpcure, tkaer 
of ancient or modem times, are frai^fat with asKciar- 
^ibos of the deepest inteiesL It principally coosisa ot 
(iiree figures, in statliary marble; namdy, a group of 
Udy Nightingale and her Husband, and a penKnifica^ 
^ion of the ideal * grim monster,* Death. The latter 

• 

IS represented as a complete skeleton, in shroad4tke 
babiliments, bursting hideous from hb 
cavem, (which fotins the base of the monument,) 
raising his fatal dart to pierce the bosom of the hdj, 
who appears sinking to the grave in the final stage oC 
sickness' and debility. With mingled horror and dis- 
may, her' husband, riishing forward, extends hlsn^A 
arna' to nsp^J* the threatening shaft ; whilst, Wa\\ \v\: 

VOL, I, c 
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left, he fondly clasps to his hreast the dying female ^ 
whose languid helplessness, and utter destitution of 
strength, beautifully contrasts with the attitude and 
muscular exertion of her affectionate partner, thus 
yainly endeavouring to protect her from Death's un- 
erring aim. Admitting the propriety of the design, 
in giring a visible presence to the grisly King of Ter- 
rors, the expression and pathos displayed in this com- 
position are of the very highest character* The ii0' 
patience of Death to secure his prey is forcibly marked 
by the distorted attitude in which he rushes from b^^ 
sepulchral cave at the base of the tomb, and gradf'^ 
his destructive dart; yet the truth and correctness ^ 
the anatomy, and the vast animation which the Scul^ 
tor*8 talents has bestowed on this wonderful arrang^* . 
roent of * unhearsed* bones, cannot be too higlA^ 
praised: the difficult task of giving stability to such ^ 
figure is accomplished by the judicious cast and di*-*^ 
position of the drapery. Every sympathetic feeling ip^ 
the mind and heart is awakened by the contemplatioi 
of this extraordinary performance ; and a throb of 
anguish fills the breast, on viewing the alarmed coun-^ 
tenance of the afflicted husband, thus striving, ineffec^ 
tually, to shield his beloved wife from the blow which 
consigns her an early victim to the gloomy mansions 
of the dead. It is almost impossible to speak of such 
a masterly work without a degree of admiration border* 
ingon enthusiasm ; yet, even the language of enthusiasm 
itself would hardly be too energetic to do justice to its 
merits. The genius that could conceive, and the 
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kilties which could execute so noble a composition, 
^U bt ever rank the name of RoubUiac in the highest 
^ of human intelligence. It has been his to ex- 
F*^ the s^ere pangs of conjij^ affliction, when 
^^ to be bereaved of its every hope ; to pourtray the 
^ expiring strug^e of female imbecility ; and to 
"^^ the daring idea of the poet Milton, by creating 
a«oul. 



under the ribs of Death." 



If there be any thing that detracts firom the grace- 
^^dness of this design^ it is that the Statue being rather 
^<Dal]er than the life, possesses less dignity than the 
I^efoic style requires ; but the air of truth and nature, 
Which pervades the whole, fully compensates for this 
ptesumed deficiency* A rustic niche of dove-coloured 
(HaiUe, nearly similar to the basement, affords rehef to 
^be principal figures, and contains within its concave 
recess, an artless inscription in memory of the de- 
ceased lady and her consort 

SHERIFFS OP LONDON. 

ThB following particulars relating to the office of 
Sheriff, are derived from a manuscript copy of the 
Journal of Richard Hoare, Esq. during the year of his 
Shrievalty, in 1740-41, in his own hand-writing, 
which is now in the possession of his grandson. Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., of Stourhead, in Wiltshire. 
The above year became memorable in the City Annals, 
liom there bavin; been three Lord Mayors dunu^ '\\»^ 

c2 
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progress, y'lz. Sir John Salter, Knight; Humphtf^^ 
Parsons, Esq., and Daniel Lambert, Esq. 

Mr. Hoare, who was a Banker, in Fleet Street; an^ 
principal of the respectable House which, instituted by 
one of his predecessors^ still bears* the family name^ 
was elected Alderman of the Ward of Farringdon- with- 
out, on St. George's Day, 1740, in the place of Sir 
Friicis Child, who died on the preceding Sunday, 
April the 20lh. This honour was conferred ypon hiin, 
whilst he was at Bath, and quite unexpectedly ; and 
equally so, was- his election to the Slieriffdom, con- 
jointly with Mr. Alderman Marshal], on the Midsum*-' 
mer-day ibllowing. Shortly afterwards, they gave 
bonds under the penalty of lOOOL to undertake and 
enter upon the office on the ensuing Michaeltpa[!s>eve^ 
and ** thereupon, became eaoh entitled to 100/; entof 
the forfeitures of those, who had this year been nomi- 
nated to be Sheriffs by my Lord' Mayor, but had paid 
their fines to be excused." 

In the intermediate time they prepared for the due 
execution of their duties, chose their Under-Sheriffs, 
&c. ; and, ** as it is customary for each Sheriff to pre- 
side over the two Counters separately, my brother 
Marshall chose that in tlie Poultry, and the cave of 
Wood-Street Counter was under my direction, and we 
agreed, at our joint expense,: to give the usual livery 
gowns: to the officers of both, although they are greater 
in number at the Poultry than in mine ; in recom- 
peiioe< ibr which, it was settled: that we should equally 

re in the sale of the places upon any vacancy.*' 



is 
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On Sunday, die 2Sth of ^September, the Sheriffs 
^^ met at ten o^clock in the movofng, «t Draper^s 
"^^ " «nd there entertained se? era! of the Court of 
^dermen, and sixteen of the Court of Assistance of 
each of the Companies, viz : the Coldsmith's and the 
drapers, with the usual breakfast of roast beef, burnt 
^*ce,"&c. Hexiontinues, — 

'^tJpon notice sent to us, that the Lord Mayor, with 
^^eoi]ge Heathcote, and Sir John Lequesne, Aldermen and 
^berifis for the hist year were attending at the Council 
C)hamber, GinldhaH, we all repaired thither; the gentle- 
men of the Court of Assititance walking two by two, ti.e 
tenior Sheriff's Company on the right hand, the AJder- 
tmm Ibllowing in th^ coaches; in which, we, though 
Sh eiifltt - el ect, took our rank as Aldermen. Upon coming 
up to the area of Ouikfiiall, the two Companies made a 
lane lor the Aldermen to pass through, and after faaWng 
waited on my Lord Mayor to Guildhali Chapel, to hear 
dif ine service, we returned back to the Court of the Hust" 
ings, which being opened by the Common Cryer, we were 
summoned to come forth and take the oath of office; 
which we accordingly did, together with the oatlis of al- 
liance and abjuration; and the same was also adminis- 
tered to Mr. Tims, (Clerk to St. Bartholomews,) as Under 
Sherill^ he kneeling all the while. — 

** When this was over, the gold chains were tsdcen off 
from the former Sheriffs, and put on us; and then the 
Court being dissolved, the Lord Mayor went home, at^ 
tended by the former Sheriffs, and we returned back to 
Draper's Hall to our dinner, provided for the Conrt of 
Aldermen and Conits of Assistance, at whicVv tVve ^ex^ot 
Afdemuuf took the chair as president, and the T«St o^xVv^ 
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Aldermen and Gentlemen of Guildhall took their places 
the upper table, whilst we, the Sheriffs, sat at the head 
the second table, with the gentlemen of the Courts dih0^ 
sbtance of our two Companies. When dinner was overV 
and the healths of the royal family were drank, the Crye^ 
proclaimed the health and pro^>erity to the two Sherii&^ 
Companies in the following manner; that is to say, ' Pros^ 
perity to the worshipful Company of Drapers, and pros* 
perity to the worshipful Company of Golcbmiths: to the 
Goldsmiths and Drapers, and Drapers and Goldsmitlu^ 
prosperity to both :' and thb is so usually dome, naming 
each Company first alternately, to prevent any diqpute 
concerning preference or priority. 

*^ After dinner, we all retired to one table in the inner 
room, at which we, though Sheriffs, were placed under- 
neath all the Aldermen; for whatever rank an Alderman 
may be in point of seniority, yet during the year he serves 
as Sheri£^ he b to give place, and follow the rest of his 
brethren, both at the court, and all processions and enter- 
tainments. About six o'clock, the late Sheriff, having 
left the Lord Mayor at his house, attended us to Guildhall, 
where we were met by our own and the former Under- 
Sheriffs, together with the Secondaries and Ke^iers of 
the prisons; and the names of the respective prisoners in 
each gaol being read over, the Keepers acknowledged 
them one by one, to be in their custody; and then tenr 
dered us the keys, which we delivered back to them again, 
and after having executed the indentures, wherdby we 
covenanted and undertook the charge of our office, we 
were invited, according tb custom, to an adjoining tavern; 
and there partook of an entert^nment of sack and wal- 
nuts, provided by the aforesaid keepers of the prisons. 

** Monday, September 29th. TVn& >m»3\^ ^Odl%s&xda9^ 
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ft mjr brother Sheriff and I sat out for the first time in 
oar new equipages and scarlet gowns, attended by our 
I^es, and the several officers of our Counters, and 
waited on the Lord Miayor, at Merchant Taylors' Hall, 
It which he kept his Mayoralty, and proceeded with hiin 
fi^ thence, as is customary, to Guildhall, where the 
Ufety-men of the City were summoned to attend at the 
Court of Hustings for the dection of a new Lord Mayor 
for the year ensuing. Tlie Recorder made a speech to the 
Lireiymen, * apprising them of the custom and manner of 
choosing a Lord Mayor; which, he observed, was for the 
Common Hall to nominate two of the Aldermen who had 
served Sherifs, to the Court of Aldermen, who had then 
8 right to elect either of them into that great office, and 
which ever that the Court so fixed on, the Common Hall 
was bound to accept' When he had ended, the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen retired into the Council 
Chamber, and left us to preside at the election, attended 
by tbe Common Sergeant and other officers. The me- 
thod of voting is, by each Alderman going up to the 
Recorder and Town Clerk, who sit at a separate part of 
the room, and telling the person he would choose, a 
scratch u made under each respective name.** 

Od the day following, the two Sheriffs again went 
to Gmldhal], with the same Company as on the pre- 
ceeding day, and waiting on the Ix)rd Mayor in \he 
Council Chamber, requested that his Lordship and the 
Recorder would present them at his Majesty*s Court of 
Exchequer. Each Sheriff then paid the usual fees, 
viz. 61. 13«. 4d. to the Lord Mayor, and 3/. 6i. Sd. 
to the Recorder ; after which, they proceeded "to the 
Tbriee Cranes* Stairs, in Upper Thames S\.te^> ** ^^ 
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luord Mayor ^rst ; we^ the Sherifis, mxt ; the B^catdff^ 
and AHerinen following in coaches, the Co^paoifi^ 
^l^kjing before u?.'' 

^ Fnom thence we went to Westminster in the Cky 
\v9fgp9 staking place of fM the Alderme^ : and our tmp 
Compiuues attended in t^e Groldsnuths' barge, as befoie 
agreed on, adorned with half the colours, and jowed 
with half the watermen bdonging to the Drapers^ Com- 
pany. Qxi landing, the Compames went first, the Lord 
Mayor next, then the Recorder ^th a Shertf oq eadi 
side, and last the Alder^nen. On our approaching the 
bar of the Exchequer [in Westminster Hall,] the Re- 
conder, in a speech, presented us to the Court, one of 
the S^Tons h^ng ajsatied there for that purpose, ^igni- 
fyiag the chcHce the Citizens had made, and that, in 
pursuance of our charter, we werp presented to fail 
M^esty s Jqstipes for his royal approbation ; and the 
Barjon accordingly approving the choice, he, and the 
Clierks of the Exchequer, were invited to our dinner; 
then the late Sheii^ were sworn to their accounts, and 
ipadjs their probers ; and tl)e senior Alderman 'present 
cut one twig in two, and bent another, and the Officers of 
the Court .cp|i|nte4 six horse-shoes and hob-nails. 

** This formality, it is sa)d, is passed through each year, 
by way of suit and service for the citizens holding soip^ 
tenements in St. Clement's D^nes, as also some other 
lands ; but where they are situated no one knows, nor doth 
the City receive any rents or profits thereby. 

<* This done, we returned in the same order to the 

Three Cranes, and from thence, in our coaches, to dinner 

at Draper^ Hall ; where my Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 

Oentleman of Guildhall, ^d guests invited^ dined at one 

'» and we, the Shprifi^ at the head of a^njother^ with 
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^^^ &Wt of Astiafeaoce of each of our CafDpspuqB ; and 
the Clef|L8 of the £;;Leh^uer by themselves at f^oUwr 
table. After dinner, tiye Lord May/or, Atdermen^ 4^C« 
.Ktuijoed into a separate room, where we sat with th^ein at 
the head of tjh.^ UiiASf OAe oi^ eack side of the Lord 
%{»*; o^ twQ .Cpjoopa^ies w/ere in ^otl^er ro^^^^ofl 
the greatest part of the Clerks of the Exchequer raja^ija^ 
in.th^halL'* 

On the 7th of October tjxey " settled a point " with 

the keeper of Ne]i?g(ate in reg^pd to the transportaiion 

df felons, Tk^ wa39 tl^at the keeper should deliver 

them jEo the merchant^ ** who contracts to carry thein 

o^er^*' at the door of Newgate, and there discharge 

himself of any furtl^^ir cu^tpdy ; bi^t living him and 

his oflS/cers the privily Qf protecting them do\irn to 

ike water ^ide, accojxling to apy private agreement 

between him 9nd thp werchan): ; it being fully underr 

5tood that the Sberiifs should not be responsible for 

flieir charge f* from jthe tinae qf their first delivery," 

" Wednesday, Oct. 29th. This being our grand fea^t 
day, my Lord Mayor, Humphry Parsons, £sq^ sent his 
summons to attend at Guildhall, by ten o'clock, ^nd that 
be wpuld set out from thence, to Westminster, prepisely 
at eleven, in order to be back to our entertainment more 
early. What added magnificence to this day's Shei{f lyas, 
that his lordship's cpach was drawn by six horses, adofiifi4 
with grand harnesses, ribbons, &c., a sight never before spen 
OB this occasion. — The Lord Chancellor and some of the 
Judges dined with us : the whole entertainment was hap- 
pily conducted with great order and decency, and the 
compaQy was broken up by about one o'clock in the 
morning.— 
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** Wednesday, Nov. 5th. This bdng the commeinot^ 
tion of the Gunpowder Plot, we, the Sherifis, attended*^ 
Lord Mayor from Guildhall to St PauTs ; and as his kn^ 
ship's coach was, on this occasion, drawn as before by fli 
horses, which he intended to do on every public occawS) 
it caused a more than ordinary concourse of pe(^ n 
the streets." 

On Sunday, the lltb of January, Mr. Hoaie, in bis 
scarlet gown, with the Lord Mayor, and several of tbe 
Aldermen, received the Holy Communion, in Sl Law- 
rence*s church, in pursuance of the statutes, to qualiff 
themselves to act as magistrates ; and on the followiog 
day, being Plough Monday, he attended the Lord Mayor 
at Guildlmll, " to receive the several presentments of 
the respective wardmote inquests of each ward, — and 
at the same time to swear in all new constables for the 
ensuing year." On Wednesday, the 14th, the quarter 
sessions commenced, *^ when it is usual for the several 
common councilmen to take the oaths of Allegiance ;*' 
which was done accordingly; 

^ Friday, February 20th. Wuted on my Lord Mayor to 
Bow church, in my scarlet, to hear a sermon upon the 
propagation of the gospel in foreign parts ; to which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury also came in his state coach, 
and with grand solemnity, attended by seven or eight 
Bishops, and great numbers of gentlemen of that society." 

The Lord Mayor (Humphry Parsons,) died on the 
evening of March the 21st, 1741 ; on the 23d, Daniel 
Lambert, Esq. was elected to succeed him, and the 
same evening he was presented to the Lord Chancellor, 
and approved of in the usual manner. 
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'^ l^edoesday, March 95th. This day the new Lord 

Major went m grand state and processicm by land to the 

Tower-gate, on Tower-hill, to be there presented to, and 

fworn in before the Constable of the Tower, according to 

tbe charter and ancient custom and usage when a Xxml 

Mayor happened, as in this case, to be chosen out of term 

time; and, consequently, cannot be presented to the 

Binms of the Exchequer sitting at Westminster. Just at 

the entrance of the Tower-gate, a large booth was built 

op^ with seats and benches at the upper end, in the middle 

of which the right honourable Lord Comwallis, Constable 

of the Tower, was seated, attended by the officers and 

lerrants belonging to him ; to whom the Lord Mayor was 

conducted and presented, and sworn in the same manner 

as before the Barons of the Exchequer." § 

On the 28th of March, being Easter Eve, the Sheriffs 

ittended the Lord Mayor ** through the streets, to col- 

ect charity for tbe prisoners in the city prisons, 

locording to annual custom;*' and on the Monday 

bllowing, tdey accompanied his lordship, in proces- 

(ioDy with the rest of the court of aldermen to St. 

bride's church to hear the '^Spitaly or Hospital Sermon 

xceched before the governors of the several hospitals 

ind charity schools of the city ; and to which ** all 

he charity children of the several schools, as also 

hose of Chnsfs hospital, go in procession, and are 

icated in the galleries." This sermon is " generally 

^reached by a Bishop," and that on the following dayy 

in the same church (which is likewise attended by the 

xyrporation,) by a Dean. On the third Day in Easter 

week, the 'Spital sermon is preached by ^DQlC^D\\a 
^vinity» 
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Sjk^ngofjthe Easter J^titertahimenfs^omJoam^M^^ 
states the fuUpwiog particulars as the cause of tjieft" 

^ The original institution of those entertainments ws^ 
occasioned by the Lord Mayor mid the two Sheriffs beii^ 
accustomed to, separately, ask such of their friends whc^ 
were Aldermen or Governors of the Hospitals^ whom tfa^ 
saw at church, to dine with them at their own houses* 
But in process of time, it was agreed that the Lord Mayor 
should invite tdl that were at church on the first day ; and 
the two 6heri£&, in their turn, on the next succeeding days. 
Hence, by degrees, they began to invite other of th^ 
friends ; and the Aldermen bringing their Ladies, other 
ladies y/ere dso invited, so that the private houses not 
being large enough, they began to entertain at their re- 
spective halls : whence it is now brought to pass, that dieie 
Easter entertainments are become the chidTest articles of 
expense both to the Lord Mayor and the two Sheriffi," 

*' Monday, April 6th. The sessions b^an at Guildhall, 
but the Lord M^yor dispensed with the absence of the 
Sheriffs, on account that we this day were obUged to attend 
at Westminster, where we were to make our proffers at the 
Exchequer by a tender of 40s. ; and which was according^ 
made by one of the secondaries at the Tally-office ; hy 
which, and the annual rent of 300/.,the citizens of London 
hold and enjoy the Sher^imck of London and Middlesex 
according to their charter. Afterwards we entertained all 
the Exchequer officers, according to ancient custom, with 
fijty^wo cakei^ heads^ dressed in different manners." 

On the 20th of April the Sheriffs aipcompaiiied the 
Lord Mayor to hold a Court Baron and Court Leet at 
the Mitre in St James's p^n&b>\u Dii^Vp2ace^ which 
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is '*afiaochise withiR the liberty of London. After 
, a Juiy bad been sworn, &c.^ the names of the inha- 
bitants being called oVer, those who were absent and 
sent no excuse were amerced, but those who sent 
" their excuses by their friends, paid only leet pence." 
The Court then granted licences to the public houses, 
and swore in the headboroughs, constables, and other 
officers. 

On the 27th of May the Sheriffs (by invitation, they 

baying no concern- with the jurisdiction of the court',) 

att^uted the Lord Mayor to Stratford, in Essex, and 

Greenwich^ m Kent, to hold ** his Court of Conser- 

ma/ of the Navigation and Fishery of the River 

Thames, from Staines-bridge, in Middlesex, down to 

the mouth of the river Medway, at Sheemess, beyond 

the Nore ;'* he " being personally, himself, by virtue 

of his office, the sole Conservator." On returning, 

" a little after ten o'clock," the party attempted to 

laud at the King's Stairs at the Tower, " but tliey 

being shut, and, after waiting, some time, the Wardour 

refusing to open them," they were obliged to proceed 

to the common stairs near that fortress. 

** Soon after, the Major of the Tower came to my- Lord 
lAayor to acquaint, him, tliat * he was sorry for the refiisal 
of which the Wardour had been guilty, whom he had or- 
dered to strict duty, and would oblige him to come and 
ask pardon' for his insolence.' Upon this apology, it Was 
agreed that ifo ftirthcr notice or complaint should be 
made; for it is to be known that the Lord Mayor of tliis 
City bag the privilege of going through the Tower to take 
water, or on- hiM laaMng at tifc King's SlaiTS, %<:i\^yc\^ 
reasonable notice of such his intention." 
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At a Common G>micil, held on the 17th of ixxae, 
it was ordered that every person who had paid it 
castomaiy fine of 400/. and ** twenty marks wait 
towards the maintenance of the ministers of the seveol 
prisons of this city," with the usual fees, should be 
exempted for ever» from serving the office of Sherit 
** unless he should at any time become an Aldemuau^ 
Previously to that act, the payment of the fine excused 
only for one year. 

'* Tuesday, June 23d. Attended the Lord Mayor tot 
Court of Aldermen, at which Abd Aldridge, who had beci 
nominated for Sherifl^ came with Mr Campurgaton^ md* 
(according to the act of Common Council, Sir J. Bt^ 
nard. Mayor,) swore he was not of the value of IBfifiOL 
in money and separate debts; and hu Compnigaton 
swearing also, that they believed what he swore to be 
true, he was excused fiY>m serving the said office, without 
payment of any fine." 

On the 22d of August the Sheriffs waited on the 
Lord Mayor at Guildhall, ^* and from thence went in 
procession to Smithfield, with city officers and trum- 
pets to proclaim Bartholomew Fair.** On the 2d of 
September, " this day being kept solemn in comme- 
moration of the Fire of London," they went to St 
PauVs in their *^ black gowns, and no chains, and 
heard a sermon on the said occasion.*' On the 8th of 
September the Sheriffs waited on the Lord Mayor, in 
procession, ** the city music going before, to proclaim 
Scmthwark Fair^ as it is commonly called, although 
the ceremony is no more than our going in oiir coaches 
through the Borough, and tutivm^ louud by Saint 
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!*8 church, back again to the Bridge House ; and 
signify the licence to begin the fair." The 
ist adds : — >** On this day the sword-bearer 
fine embroidered cap, said to have been worked 
seuted to the city by a monastery." 

iday, September 2 Ist, being St. Matthew's Day, 
)n my Lord Mayor to the great ball in Christ's 
!, where we were met by several of the Presi- 
id Grovemors of the other Hospitals within the 
id being seated at the upper end, the Children 
\wo by two, whom we followed to the church, 
»r hearing a sermon, came back to the Grammar 
where two boys made speeches in commemora- 
thdr benefactors, one in English, the other in 
to each of whom it is customary for the Lord 
to give one gumea, and the two Sheriffi half- 
I a (uece, as we did. Afterwards, the Clerk of 
^tal delivered to the Lord Mayor a list of the 
Governors to the several Hospitals nominated 
ceding year. Then the several beadles of all the 
is came in, and laying down their staves on the 
of the floor, retired to the bottom of the halL 
pon the Lord Mayor addressed himself to the 
[arshal, enquiring after their conduct, and if any 
int was to be made agunst any one in particular ; 
* objection being made, the Lord Mayor ordered 

take up their staves agfun: all which is done 
sn of their submission to the Chief Magistrate, 
lat they hold their places at his will, though 

1 by their respective governors. We were after- 
treated in the customary manner with sweet cakes 
nUmneJ** 
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The shrievalty of Mr. Hbare, and bis brother offiser, 
expired on the 28th of September, and about scvbti 
o'clock in the evening the indentures with the Deir 
sheriffs were executed at Guildhall, ** arid the dbai?* 
of the gaols and all other trusts relating to this grett 
and hazardous, though otherwise honourable, emplo^- - 
ment, delivered over to them. Arid after beltog ^^ 
galed with sack and u}€UnutSr I returned to ray own 
house in my private capacity, to my great corisolaliou 
and comfort." 

In concluding this account of a Manuscript^ wHich 
illustrates so many of the Customs and privileges o/tte 
citv, it should be mentioned that it includes various 
notices of the t^ats or dinners which the Lord Mayor 
and the Sheriffs? give by turns to the Judges, Sergeant^ 
&c. at the beginning and end of the respective tenns ; 
as well as of the manner of delivering petitions to the 
House of Commons, which' is generally done by the 
Sheriff ; the City having a right to present Petitions 
by an officei* of iti own, and Without the intervention 
of any membdr. 

SPBATtERS OF TnE* rtOCsB 61? COMMONS. 

Am-HOUGH'broken intwo or three recent instailces, 
it was for centuries the custom of the Speakerij eledt of 
the House of Commons to descant in strong disparage^ 
ment of their own abilities when called to the chafr. — 
Sir Christ. Yelverton was singularly eloquent on such 
an occasion, as we learn fiom Sergeant D'Ewes's 
** Journal,'* (p. 549) under the dale \h^^ . 
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r speaker,** said Yelverton, ^ought to be a 

oomdy, stately and well-spoken ; his voice great, 

age majestical; his nature haughty, and his pone 

itnd heavy. But, contrarily, the statnre (^ my 

onall, myself not so well««pdLen, my voice low, my 

3 lawyer-like, and of the common fashion; my 

soft and bashful, my purse thin, light, and never 

Atiful." 

is apology was, as usual, disregarded ; and Yel« 
a filled the speaker's seat without detracting from 
ignity. 

bout four years previously to the above occurrence, 

00 1593,) as we are informed by the same journalist. 

Lord Keeper Puckering, in his reply to the speak- 

B three customary demands, explained *^ liberty of 

ieech,*' to be nothing more than the ** liberty of say- 

^AyeandNo!" 

BXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE FROM DEATH. 

Tbe following remarkable event is related in Hoaie*8 
mnal of his ShrievaUy, under the date of Monday, 
ovember the 24th, 1740. 

"This day, (in pursuance of a warrant from his Majesty J 
iii^pointed for the execution of the following male&c- 
« in Newgate, condemned the last sessions: — ^William 
lell, William Meers, Thomas Clack, alias Clari^^ 
ianor Mni&pman, and Margery Stanton, alias Raggjety 
idge. But two other men, viz^ Abraham Hancock and 
orge White, condemned the sessions before, recdved 
3priev€ for eight 'days longer^ At this execution a most 
rwNrdinary event hi^ipened; for William Duell, aged ir- 
is, indicted for a rape, robbery, and murder, and €Oiv% 
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victed of the rape, aftec having been hung up by the rnxm* 9 
with the othen as above, for the spaceof /iiwirf^ lw pw im to^v 
or more, was cut down, and being bagged by the Suigeons* 
Company, was carried in a hackney^ coach to th«r hall, to 
be anatomized. But just aa they had taken him out 9^ 
th^ coach, and Idd him on a table at that plac^ in order 
to make the necessary prq>aratiQns for cutting him up, h^ 
was, to the great astonishment of the surgeon and' B8a»- 
tanta, heard to groan ; and upon examination, finding he 
had some other symptoms of life, some of the auigeoosle^ 
him blood, and afler having taken several ounces, heb^|i9 
to stir, and in a short space of time was able to rear binH 
self up, but could not immediately speak, so as to be heard 
articulately. Upon this, messages were sent to my brother 
sheriff and me,, and the news was soon spread about, inso- 
much that by about five o'clock in the afternoon, a very 
great mob had gathered about the hall, which intimidated 
us and our officers from attempting to carry him back to 
Tyburn this same day, in order to hang him up again, and 
complete his execution; as we might have done by virtue 
of our warrant, which was to execute him any time in the 
day. Therefore we kept him here till about twelve o'clock 
in the night, when the mob being dispersed, we signed a 
warrant for his recomn\itment to Newgate ; whither he 
was accordingly carried in a hackney-coach, and bdng 
put into one of the cells and covered up, and some warm 
broth given him, he began so far to recover as to be able 
to speak, and ask for more victuals, but did not as yet seem 
so sensible as to remember what had happened." 

Two. days. afterwards the sheritik. waited on the 
D^ke of Newcastle, Secretary of State, to know his 
Majesty^s pleasure regarding the disposal of the crimi- 
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had thus straogely escaped dissection and 
id who was then in Newgate, ** fully recovered 

and senses." His Grace desired them to 
I narrative of the circumstances, in writing, 
as done accordingly ; and it was added, that 
ler had been found gniHy on no other evidence 
m confession before a Justice of Peace: 

tory of the lad's recovery was now become the 
opic of conversation, numbers of people going 
r to Newgate to see^ and ask him questions ; 
b he was at best but a poor senseless, illiterate 
nemembered nothing, (as I was told by several 
dm) of his being carried to execution, no, nor 
ft being brought to trial ; yet there were abun- 
arrub^ttreetpapert cried about the streets, giving. 
t of the wonderful discoveries he had made in 
RTorld, of the ghosts and apparitions he saw, and 
nvented stuff, to get a penny, 
mjectures of his not dying under the execution 
s ; some suggesting it was because he was not 
long enough ; others, that the rope was not 
ced ; others, from the light weight of his body, 
le reason, as I was informed, and which was ac- 
r physically, was, that he had been in a high 
r since his commitment to Newgate, and was' for 
art light headed and delirious, and consequently 
• impression of fear Upon him, and his blood 
' with violent heat and quickness, might be 
I why it was the longer before it could be 
f suffocation ; and this likewise accounted for 
owing any thing that had happened (he bdng to 
It his trial or execution,'* 

d2 
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• It oes not appear from Mr. Hoare's Journaly 
Duell received a pardon, but the Gentleman's JA 
for December in the above year, informs us that 
ordered to be transported for life. It states, ak 
when one of the servants at Surgeons* Hall, was w. 
tbe body for dissection, he found the breath to 
quicker and shorter, on which a surgeon took 
ounces of blood from him, and in two hours he wa 
to sit up in a chair. — The rape and murder bad 
committed at Acton, on a woman named Sarah Qi 
That this Was by no means the only instance o 
resuscitation of the human body after it had been \ 
veyed to Surgeons' Hall for dissection, is evident i 
the following curious order, made at a court of as 
tants on the 13th of July, 1587, which has bt 
copied from the rainvie hooks of the Company. 

** Item, Yt ys agreed that yf any bodie which Bhall 
anie tyme here after happen to be brought to o'r hall 
the intent to be wrought uppon by Tbanathomistes of 
Companie, ihaU revyve or come to It/fe agayne^ as [has] 
late hgthe ben scene, the charges aboute the same bodk 
revivinge, shal be borne, levied, and susteyned, by si 
person, or persons, who shall so happen to bringe ho 
tbe bodie. And further shall abide suche order or f^ne 
this Howse shall award." 

Another instance of extraordinary recovery ai 

suspension has been thus related in the fourth volu 

of the Oxoniana, 

' Anne Greene, a person unmarried, was indicted, 
kl, cast, condemned, and executed, for killing her chi 
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tttfaeassuesatOxfordyDecember 14, 1650. Afteriome 
koon iier body being taken down, and prepared for duMc- 
f tion in the anatomy school, some heat was (bund therdD, 
vlnch b^ the doctors was improved into her perfect reco- 
voy. Charitable people interpret her so miraculous pr^ 
Kmtion, a compurgator of her innocence. Thus she 
iBteoded for a dead, continues a living anatomy of divine 
pnyvideDce^ and a monument of the wonderful contrivances 
tbereof. If Hippolytus, revived only by poetical fimries, 
^ sumamed Firftttcf, because twice a man, why Mwlieriidy 
^ ai good proportion may be applied to her, who since is 
iD&rried, and liveth in this country in good reputation. "* 
Among other epigrams on this subject, the following 
^*th the translation was written by Dr. Ralph Bathurst. 
In pucUam ^t^onvri/m a padbulo renviscentom. 

Quae nuper medicos veq»llonesqne fefellit, 

Et pon unins victima mords erat, 

Qaun bene Netrkit titulum meruisse putanda est. 

Cum poterat Stamen sic renovare suuro. 

i2Qglig%ed tbos : 

Thoa more than mortal, diat with many lives 
Hast mock*t the sexton, and the doctor's kiuves ; 
The name of spuuier thoa mayest justly wed. 
Since there's no haher stronger than thy thread, 

INGENIOUS MECHANISM. 

Stow, in bis *' Summarie of the Chronicles of Eng- 
^" anno 1604, p. 358, raider the date 1579, re- 
^^^ the following remarkable instance of skilful 
Workmanship by a citizen. 

* Fuller's Worthies. For a kwger account of Anne Greene, 
"^ Ifoipui'g Fbceiiix Britanmousm 
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« This yeare Marke Scaliot, Blackcsmitb, dtizen 
London, for triall of his workmanshippe made one hng^'^g 



Locke of iron, Steele, and brasse, of eleven severall 
And a jupe key, all cleane wrought, which weighed but 
graine of golde. He also at the same time made a cbsiaff 
of golde of fortie three linkes, to the which chaine the 
.locke and key being fastened, and put about a Flea's neck^ 
she drew the same with ease. All which locke and Ibj, 
chaine and iiey weighed but one graine and a halfe; s 
thing most incredible, but that I royselfe have seene it** 

MARSHALSEA PRISON, SOUTRWARK. 

Among the inhabitants of this noted prison '^ 
Henry the Eighth's reign, was " a rabblement'* ^ V 
army surgeons, who had accompanied the troops ^ i 
France, and whose incapacity became so apparent ^ 
the Siege of Montreuil, *^ the soldiers dying so fast ^ 
very slight wounds," that the Duke of Norfolk foU^ 
it expedient to appoint a commission to examine t"^ 
medical department on the spot. One of the commi^^ 
sioners was named John Gale, a sensible rational prt^^ 
fessor, who in his '* Office of a Chirurgeon," has give^^ 
the ensuing curious result of the inquiry. 

"We found," says Gale, "many who took upon tha^^ 
the names of surgeons, and the wages also. We dc'^ 
manded of them with whom they were brought up. The^ 
with shameless faces would answer, one cunning roan^ 
or another, which was dead. We then demanded what 
chinirgery stuff they had to cure men with ? And they 

* The margin say^, ** The lock and key weighed hut one 
wheat corne ;"' and the " chain but halfe a wheat com." 
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difceirvsapot, or box, ivhkh tfaej had in a bndge^ 
■Dthatwassuch'tninipery as thtiy did lue to greaic 
i* Ms whh ;^aiid othen that were cMen and tinker^ 
■ed ■hoenaken' wax, with the nut of old pan^ and 
Ibafewithal * a noblesal?e^' as they did tertn it. In 
4 this worthy rabUement was committed to the 
ibei, and threatened by the Duke's Grace to be 
lor their worthy deedfe, eioept they would declare 
th, what they were» See. And in Uie end they dad 
m I dedartod to you before; that some were sow^ 
, loaie hoTBergelden, with tinkers and oobler&" 

LADY JANE GRET. 

following curious aocount of the early years of 
Eertunate g^uaen, whose aoverdgnty began and 
in the short space of dine dajrs, is ettract^ 
e ** Schoolmaster^^ of the learned Roger Ascham, 
I visiting her at her £ather*s seat in Leicetfter- 
bnod her studying the Phadon of Plato. 

ar sahitation," he wrrtes, *<and dewty done, and 
Bie -other tasdEe, I asked her, ' why she wolde loose 
stime in the parke ?' [where lihe rest of the fami- 
pursuing a stag.] Smiling, she answered tae^ ' I 
1 their sport in the parke is but a sback>w to the 
s that I find in Plato. Alas, good folkes 1 they 
^t what trewe pleasure meant ! ' 'And how came 
!adam,' quoth I, *by this knowledge of pleasure? 
at did chieflie allure you to it ; seeinge not many 
, and but very fewe men, have attained thereunto?* 
tell you/ quoth she, ' and tell you a troth which 
noe ye will marvell at : one of tiie greatest foenefitet 
id gave me is, that he sent me so shafpe and severe 
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.ptrenteiy and lo jentle a schooliiuuter; for wheo I an 
presence eyther 6f fiither or mother; whether I ipei 
keepe silence, utt, stand, or go ; eate, drinke, be men 
sad ; be sowying, playing, daundng^ or doii^ anie thing ( 
I must do it, as it were, in suche measure, weighted 
number, even so perfectlie as God made the world, Hr 
I am so sharplie taunted, so cruellie threatened, yea, ] 
aentlie, sometimes^ with pinches, nippes, bobbes^ ( 
other waies which I will not name for the honour I 1 
them) so without measure misordered, that I thinke nq 
in hdl, till time come that I must go to Mr. Elmer, [al 
wards Bishop of London, in £lizabeth^s rdgn ;] ^ 
teacheth me so pleasantlie, so jentlie, and with such I 
allurements to learning, that I thinke alle the ti 
nothing whiles I am with him ; and when I am called f 
him, I &11 on weepinge :" — 

The great proficiency in erudition of this ill-fi 
Lady was singularly exercised, when almost in 
last hours, it prompted her to write with a pin, on 
walls of her prison in the Tower, the following line 

Nbn aUena putes^ honum qtue oUmgere poutmi 
Sort aUena miki, tunc erit Ula tUn. 
And, 

DeojuoanUy nil nocet Uvor nudut; 
JEi nonjuvarUey nil juvat labor gravit. 
Post tenebras spero lucem. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

The ensuing particulars of the origin of 
society, have been extracted from the memorial! 
his own life, written by the Rev. Dr. Wallis, i 
letter to Dr. Thomas Smith, now preserved in Smi 
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ton of MSS. in the Bodleian Library at OilM. 

'allis was bora at Ashford in Kent, on dx 23d 

dvember, 1616, and dying at Oxford on iIk 

October, 1703, when within a few dajs of eizbtr- 

years of age, he was buried in St. JLlit's cL:7cr. 

at city. He is well known as one of the £]& ascd 

t emineot of our decjfpktnra and madMrgfltfifWit 

About the yetf 1645, while I fived is Loodoo, 'M a 
e^ when by our CSril wan^ aeadei 

idi intermptad in both our Unvcfwooy 

■venation of diven mrinent tfirine^ m to 

ttological, I had the opportnoitf of 

nth dhren worthy penon^ Jngi i iMli fg ialo 

N^.and other parts of InnMB leanm; 

hriyofwliat hath been caDed the New FUoHpfcy^ or 

Siperimental Phikmpliy. 

" We did, fay agieenwot, Atcn of m^ aieet wedE^f ia 
I'Oiidoii, on a certain day, to treat mtd Atount of andi 
affiun. OfwUdmomber were Dr. John W]aaDi,^aikcr« 
^vds Kshop of Cherter,) Dr. JaaaAm Coiid^ Dr, 
^^^or^ Ent, Dr. Gfimm, Dr. lUemt, a)n. ie nTvie, 
^r. Samnd Foiter, Aen ftofiswor of JUt f oooi t i at Gn»- 
>^ College Mr. Theodore Hnk, ^a GcnuB of dut 
^^^latinate, and dien reodent m Lood/jii, «f» I tIMk 
^ first occauon,aad firtt nggoted tl 
"^odien. 

* These meetings we hdd lofnetiiri at Dr, 
'^giflgi in Wood itfttl, (or tone eonvenieat pistr^ 
^ occanon of his heepmg an opentat m hai lk>wai ^ 
''^ifiiig gliMfi for teiewopes and waerr^it^jf0» ; »»m ^ 
'^^ at a eoovenicBt place in €Sht>stf0dtiit, vA ^mitfSm^^ 
' xjiCHBaai CoDtgty or sobk pact near ad^fMSMi^. 
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« Our business was, (preclading matters of theol<^'aB«l 
state affurs) to discourse and consider of philosqplucvi 
enquiries, or such as related thereto; as physickyanatonf'^ 
geometry, astronomy, navigation, staticks, magnetics, cfaf 
micks, mechanicks and natural experiments; with the 
state of those studies, as then cultivated at home and 
abroad. We there discoursed of the circulation of the 
blood, the valves in the veins, the veruB ladete, thelyrapha- 
tick vessels, the Copemican hypothesis, "the nature of 
comets and new stars, the satellites of Jupiter, the ovii 
shape (as it then appeared) of Saturn, the vpotA in the 
Sun, and its turning on its own aus, the inequalities and 
selenography of the Moon, the several phases of YeniiB 
and Mercury, the improvement of telescopes, and grinding 
of glasses for that purpose ; the weight of air, the possQap 
lity or impossibility of vacuities and nature's abbocrenGe 
thereof; the Torricellian expemnent in quicksilvcn* ; the 
descent of heavy bodies, and the degrees of accellecBtion 
therein ; and divers other things of like nature. Some of 
which were then but new discoveries, and others not so 
generally known and embraced as they now are ; with 
other things appertaining to what hath been called the 
new philosophy, which from the times of GaHleo, at Flo- 
rence, and Sir Francis Bacon, (Lord Vemlam) in England 
hath been much cultivated in Italy, France, Germany, and 
other parts abroad, as well as in England. 

*' About the year 1648-9, some of our company being 
removed to Oxford, (first Dr. Wilkins, then I, and soon 
after Dr. Goddard) our company divided. Those in Lion-> 
don continued to meet there as before, and we with them 
when we had occasion to be there ; and those of us at 
Oxford, with Dr. Ward, (since Bishop of Salisbury,} Dr. 
lialph Bathurst^ (now president of Trinity College in 
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M,) Dr. IVtty, (since Sir William Petty.) Dr. WilliS| 
50 aa eminent Phyucian in Oxford,) and divers others 
s&oied such meetings «t Oxford, and brought such 
NSei into fashion there ; meeting first at Dr. Petty's 
ipDff in an apothecary's house, because of the con- 
fluence of inspecting drags and the like, as there was 
tamn; and after his removal to Ireland (though not 
• O0Mtantly)at the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins,the Warden 
ofWidiuun College; and after his removal to Trinity 
CoU^in Cambridge, at the lodgings of the Honourable 
^* Robert Boyle, then resident for divers years in 
Oxford. 

"Those meetings in London continued, and after the 
j^t return in 1660^ were increased by the accession of 
diren worthy and honourable persons; and were after- 
wards incorporated by the name of the Eoi/al Society, 4c. 
ud so continue to this day.^ 

The Charter of iDcorporajtion of the Royal Society, 
was granted by Charles the Second, in the year 1663. 
Until the year 18243 when it was raised to four 
guineas, the yearly pigment of each member con- 
tinued to be fifty^two MkiUingsy at which sum it had 
been originally fixed. A letter from the great Sir 
Isaac Newton, is said to be still preserved in the 
archives of this society, stating that he could not 
afford to pay more than one shilling weekly ! 

CHABACTER OF A GULL. 

The following Epigrams, characteristic of one branch 
^f the dandyimi of Queen Elizabeth's days, are de- 
rived from a small octavo volume attributed to Chris* 
»pher Marlow and Sir John Davis, and containing a 
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translation of all Ovid's Elegies by the former write 
land forty-five epigrams by the latter. There is i 
date on the title page ; but it must have been po' 
lished before the 1st of June, 1599» as Marlow's tran 
lation of the Ele^es was so strongly tainted with tl 
licentious profligacy of the original, that the volon 
was burnt at Stationers' Hall, in pursuance of an oidi 
then made by the Archbishop of Canterbury, audit 
Bishop of London. 

Of a Gutt. 

Oft in my laughing rimes I name a Gull, 

But this new terme will many questions breede: 
Therefore at first I will expresse at fiiU, 

Who is a true and perfect Gull indeed. 
A Gull is he who feares a velvet gowne. 

And when a wench is brave dares not speake to ber: 
A Gull is he which traverseth the towne. 

And is for marriage knowne a common woer ; 
A Gull is he, which while he proudly weares 

A silver-hilted n^pier by his side, 
Indures the lyes and knockes about the eares. 

Whilst in its sheath his sleeping sword doth bide. 
A Gull is he which weares good handsome cloathes ; 

And stands in presence stroaking up his hayre; 
And fiUes up his imperfect speech with oathes. 

But speakes not one wise word throughout the year€ 
But to define a Gull in terms precise,— 
A Gull is he which seemes and is not wise. 

Meditations of a CrulL 
See yonder melancholic gentleman, 
■^ Which, hoode-winked with his hat, alone doth sit; 
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t he tfamkea^ and tell me if you can, 
eit affiures troubles hk little wit. 
lot of the war 'twixt France and Spaine^ 
'it be for Europe's good or ill; 
er tbe Empire can itseUe maintaine 
the Turkidi pow*r encroaching still ; 
;reat towne in all the Netherlands 
es determine to benege this spring ; 
le Scottish policy now stands, 
t becomes of the Irish mutining.— 
b seriously bethinke him whether, 
illed people he be more esteemed 
g doake^ or his great blacke feather, 
each Gull is now a gallant deem'd. 
ney he deliberates, 
Garden, cock-pit or the play, 
iteal a dog he meditates, 
he shall unto his mistresse say : — 
ose thoughts he thinkes himselfe most fit, 
oounseU with a King for wit. 

AL VERNON AND THE DUCHESS OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

X Vernon, whom Lord Byron in the open- 
of Don Juan, has stigmatized as ** the But' 
ame a popular favourite after bis capture of 
0, in November, 1739. In the following 
umiversary of his birth day, namely, No- 
i 12th, was kept in the City, and indeed 
England, with great rejoicings, bonfires, 
such illumination of houses, as scarce was 
be before in memory of any one." On 
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that occasion the Duchess Dowager of Marl' 
presented two does to the Lord' Mayor, and one 
to each Sheriff, for the purpose of feasting- the'« 
friends ; and on the 1st of January following, his LordI — 
ship and the Sheriffs waited upon the Duchess at 
house in St. James's to return their acknowle<^meni 
— ** She received us," says Mr. Hoare, in the MS. 
Journal already quoted, ** in her usual manner^ sit^ 
ting up in her bed,, and expressed much sitisfio- 
tion for the compliment and great Honour, as 8he 
said, we had done her, in returning our thanks; and 
after an hour's conversation upon indifferent matters, 
we retired." 

The Gentleman'* s Magazine for the same year, states 
that Vernon's birth-day was distinguished in a very 
extraordinary, manner, by ringing of bells and pub^c 
dinners in many places ; and in the evening by the 
greatest rejoicing§i bon-fires and illuminations in l/^' 
don and many other cities that had been known f^^ 
many years. " Don Blass was burnt in some plac^» 
and at Chancery-lane end was a pageant, wherC^^ 
was represented Admiral Vernon, and a Spaniard ^^ 
his knees offering him a sword, a view of Porto Bell''' 
&c. Over the Admiral was written, Venitf vul^ * 
vicit, and under him, Vernon semper virct.^* 

PROVISIONS IN QUEEN ELlZABETH^S REIGN. 

The general prices of provisions, &c. in London, i^^ 
the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, may be estimateC^ 
from tJ)e under-written items, which form a portioi^ 
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bmehold accoant for the years 1594 and 
Dging to an inhabitant of the Famh of St. 

issishaw. 

bomas. Frandiy hk-qorter^t waget^ 
h S5th . . . o 

"§61:61 Jarden, as aforesaid • O 

r March, for l04lb. of butter, re- 
; of Glonctttenhire, whereof I6lb. 
the pound, and the rest at 3d. the lb. l 
* the said butter • . .0 

lage of the said butter, from Bristol 

D. • • •' .04 6. 

of Marche, for a fore-quarter of 

h the head 

tpon • , 

of beef, at 1 8d. the stone . 

of Malmsey 

ioape .... 

Fd for a lambe 

I of pigeons 

. . • . ■ 

6th, to Mr. Sterie, for 3 pecks of fine 

. . • . . 

ide of veal 

's head .... 
of strawberries* June 6 
\ of pease^ June 8 
r pecke^June 14 

lives .... 

if bay salt . . . • 

laretwine 
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A quart of strawberries^ June 29 

A pecke of oysters, July 31 

Six artichokes, August J 

Two roapes of onyons 

Half a pecke of filbirdes, August 1 9 

Half a hundred of oraDgea, Feb. 9« 1595 
















WALK OF ROBIN CONSCIENCE THROUGH LON] 

The satirical ballad of ^* Bjuhin Cbtucwnoe, or Cc^ 
scionable Robing in his progress through Court, C J^ 
aind Country,^' which was first published at Edi^ 
burgh in 1683, and has been since printed in tl^^ 
<< Harleian Miscellany," contains many local partici^^ 
lars of this city, some of which possess considerable 
interest. The piece itself, is too long for insertioi^ 
here, but an analysis with extracts will afford botI» 
amusement and information. 

Robin Conscience is represented as relating his own 
adventures, and the ill-treatment and rebuffs which be 
constantly met with on telling his name. He says,— 
'' I first of all went to the Court 
Where lords and ladies did resort^ 
My entertainment there was short 

Cold welcome ! 
As soon as e'er my name they heard. 
They ran away full sore afear'd. 
And thought some goblin had appeared 

From hell come :" 

Being banished fiom Court, he went to Westminster 
Hall, but was treated with equal indignity by the 
lawyers:— 
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I J^^nM no great aMttcr, loaie they Mid, 
^ ^mdence quite were knocked i' th' bend,'' 

^ ^\m departed hastily lest they should execute 
^^ threats. He fares no better among the shop- 
*«P^ in the city, and quitting them for ever, pro- 
"^ to the Friday horse-market in Smithfield. 

** Where bdng come, ineoDtinent 
The hone-coursers with ooe content 

Did chide me ; 
** And said I was a preaching elf. 
And they could get more store c^pelf 

Beside me. 
** I told them of a cheating trick. 
Which makes the horses ran and kick | 
By putting in an eel that's quick, 

r th' belly." 

Hit freedom di^Ieased his hearers, and leaving them 
in dudgeon, he next visited the brokers in Long-lane ; 
^Qt there both men and women were in arms against 
him, * all crying,' — 

" Away with Conseienee firom this lane. 
For we his presenee do disdain : — 
They said if I came there again 

Among them, 
"They said they'd band ine bade «id side; 
Being menaced, away I hie'd ; 
Thus worldlings thiak^ that when I chide, ! 

I wrong them." " 

The butefaen used him with equal inciviiky, and 
tbe hatter-wamea and haken in Newgate-market, ^\v^ 
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sold by short freight, affrighted him by their 
life proceeds, 

^ Thus chid of them, my way I took, 
. Unto Pye-comer, where a cook 
Glanc'd at me as the Devil did look 

O'er Lincoln. 
* * Conscience,' quoth he, * thou shew'st nc^ 
In coming to this place unfit ; 
I'll run thee thorow with a spit; ^ 

Then think on 
^* Those words to thee which I have said, 
I cannot well live by my trade. 
If I should still require thy aid. 

In selling : 
'' Sometimes one joint I must roast thrice. 
Ere I can sell it at my price ; 
Then here's for thee (who art so nice) 

No dwelling'. 
** Perforce he drave me backward still. 
Until I came unto Snow-hill ; 
The sale-men there, with voices shrill 

Fell on me. 
** I was so irksome in their sight. 
That they conjured me to flight. 
Or else they swore, (such was their spight) 

• They'd stone me.' ** 

At Tum-again-lane, the * fish-wives and wenches, 
treated him with Billingsgate contumely ; and, 
* Their bodges, which for half-pecks go 
They vowed at my head to throw : 
, No. Conscience they were, bred to know 

Bui \ITfV,UU\^. 
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•w '^way, thus frighted by dioso scolds, 
^^ f leet-ftreet straight my love it holds, 

^^ere men, whose tongues were made in oioulds 

Of flattery; 

l)id cfy^ * what lack yoii» country-men?* 
'^Ut seebg me, away they ran, 
"^4 though the enemy haid began 

His battery«f— 

** The haberdashers^ diat sell hats, 
^^t Robin Conscience many pats, 
*^Vad, like a comply of cats. 

They scratched me. 

^ The mercers and silk-men ^so. 
That li^e in (ftter-noster-row. 
Their hate against poor Consdenee shew : "* 

And, when I 

** Came to that place, they all did set 
On me, * cause I their gain would let. 
Who will both swear and lye to get 

One penny.' 

b Cheapside, they threatened him with death, for 
Intruding into such a * golden place ;' and a cheese- 
^onger whom he meets in Bread-street, hies from 
'^U& with < winged feeU' In Fish-street, the lads who 
^h for a perpetual Lent, swea^ that he shall not * guide 
^ stall there.' This want of courtesy drives him to the 
^ya] Exchange, but the merchants in the lower part 
'tterly refuse ,to consort with him, and rebut his 
dvances in these .words: 

^ * For we Jiave ' traffick without thee ; 
Aad Anvebest, if thou absent be. ^ " 

E 2 
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''Nowl, being thiift abused bdow. 
Did walk up Uain, where ona row 
Brave shops of Wiare did maka a ihpw 

Most somptu^^ 

" Bttt» when the shop-folk me dBd spy. 
They drew their dark light iastantlyy 
And said, in earning tiieie^was I 

Presumptuous. 

" The gallant ^ji^ that there soU knadcs 
Which ladies and bniTe women' hicks, ^ 
When they did see me tfaey did wax 

In choler. 

^ Quoth thi^, * we ne'er knew^ Cooseience yes? 
And, if he comes onr gaim ta let^ 
We'll banish him, he'll here not gat 

One scholar. 
*' I, being jeered thua and scor&'d. 
Went down the stairs, and sorely moura'd 
To think that I should thus be tum'd 

Abegging. 

^' To Grace-church-street, I went along,^ 
Where dwelt a great ungracious throng 
That win deceive both old and young 

With cogging 

** As drapers, poulterers, and such 
Who think they never get too much ; 
Hie word Consdence to them is Dutch, 

Or Spanish^ 

** And harder too, for speech they^l leani,' '] 
With all their heart, to serve Uieir turn. 
But CoBseienee^'When theyhim diseem, 

Tha^>snask.' 



9f 
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^^^c^eedingwer the Bridge inlo Soadmrk, he was 
^ti]] more inddndly than in LoDdon ; and, instead 
^ Mrdcome which he had hoped to find, was sub- 
1 to derision and mockery. 

** An sorts of men and women, there, 
^sk'd how I durst to them appear, 
.And swore my presence they would dear 

Abandon. 

*< Then 1, haag sove athim^ did go 
Into an alehouse in the Row, 
Jdeaning a penny to bestow 

On strong beer; 

*< But, 'causal for a quart did call, 
^1^ hostess swore^ * she*d bring me small, 
vr else I should have none at alL' 

Thus wrong'd there, 

^ I bade her on her licence look, 

* Oh Sir,* quoth she, * ye are mbtook, 

I have a lesson without book 

Most perfect : 

^ If I my licence should observe. 
And not in any pomtto swerve. 
Both I and mine^ alas ! should starve. 

Not surfeiL 

** Instead of a quart-pot of pewter, 
I fill small jugs, and jieed no. tutor; 
I quart^ridge give to the geometer 

Most duly ; 

^ And he wiU see^ and yet be Mind; 
A knave, made much o^ will be kind. 
If you be od^ St, uMyaar mind 

Most truly. 



i 
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'' * No» no* quoth I, * I amno knate. 
No fellowship mih such I have; . 
My name ifl RobiD Conscience, braye. 

That wander 

• 

^ From place to place, in hope that some 
Will as a servant give me room ; 
But all abuse me, where I come. 

With slandw 

** Now, when my hOiless heard me tell 
My name, she swore ^ I should not dwell 
With her, for I would make her sell 

Full measured 

" She did conjure me to depart ; 
' Hang Conscience,' quoth die^ *giye me ttjf 
I have not got, by a penny a quart, ^ 

My treasure.'— 

" So out of doors I went vnth speed. 
And glad she was to be thus freed 
Of Conscience, that she thence might spee( 

In frothing." 

Poor Robin is alike repulsed by the jailer 
King's Bench, and the harlots of Blackman' 
The "rooking rascals in St. George's Field, 
**all the year build their hopes on cheating 
were ** close plapng at nine pins," rebuffed 
vances with similar scorn — he proceeds : 

*' I left them in their wickedness. 
And went along in great distress, 
Btwuling of my bad success. 
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** A wind-mill standing there hard by, 
Tl'owards the same then passed I, 
^ut when the miller did me spy, 

Hecryed, 

*"Away with Conscience, I'll none such, 
Tliat smell with honesty so much, 
I shall not quickly fill my hutch " 

With due toll; 

* Bat must, for every bushel of meal 
A peck, if not three gallons, steal ; 
Therefore with thee I will not deal, 

Thou true soul.'" 

Having been thus altogether expelled from the city 
^nd its neighbourhood, Robin proceeded into the 
<^nntry, yet without finding a resting place, till heaven 
directed him to a spot, ** where poor folks wrought 
^st sorely;^* and being there "well entertained,'* 
^^ fixed his abode with them. — The poem concludes 
with the following stanza 

'< And so m bring all to an end : — 
It can no honest man offend. 
For those, that Conscience do defend. 

It praises. 

** And if that any gall'd jade kick. 
The author hath devis'd a trick. 
To turn him. loose, i' th' fields to pick 

Up daisies." 

EASTCHEAP, AND THE BOAR'S HEAD TAVERN. 

Eastcheap, the ancient abode of mine hostess. 
Dame Quickly, the region of wit, wine, and vf^Ma.\V» 
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the resort of the madcap Prinoaof Wales, aiidhisb(Mi 
companions old Jack Falstaff, Pains, Pistol, fitrdolfilki 
Peto, Gadsbill, aad Nym, was famous for its oem^visl 
jmiketting long before it became customary to frequent 
taverns, or banquet in ale-houses* Stow, leferringlD 
Lydgate*s *^ London-Hche Penny j* a satirical song of 
Henry the Fifth's time, tells us that in £astchfiaip» 
'<the Cookes cried hot ribbes of beefe rosted, pio 
well baked, and other victuals : there was datteriog 
of pewter pots, harpe, pipe, and sawtrie, yea by oodtfi 
nay by cocke, for greater oathes were spared, &&/' 
and on his own knowledge he reports, that. though 
*< now a flesh market of butchers there dwelling, H 
had sometime also cooks mi^ed amongst the butdieoy 
and such other as sold victuals ready dressed of aS 
sorts. For of old time when friends did meet, and 
were disposed to be merry, they went not to dine and 
suppe in taverns, but to the Cookes where they called 
for meate what them liked, which they alwaies found 
ready dressed, and at a reasonaUe mte/'^ But alas! 
how grievously is the scene changed since tlie up- 
roarious days of Falstaff and honest Stow. *<The 
niadcap Royster," as that most spirited sketcber of de- 
parted and departing customs, *€peoffirey Crayon, 
Gent.,*f hath delineated with a pencil tinged by regret, 
<* has given place to the plodding tradesman; the 
clattering of pots, and the sound of * harpe and saw- 
trie,' to the din of carts, and the accursed dinging of 

the dustman*s bell ; and no song is heard, save, haply, 

-- ■ — ■ — -^ 

• ''Survey of London," edit. 161%. v-^^^. \ ** ^>t^V«A«»r Ac, 
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ia of some lyren from BiUingigatCy cbanting 

ogy of deceased mackareL** 

Boar's Head Tatern, the memory of which 

lies of the immortal Shakspeare has consigned 

ioration as lasting as his own, was donhtless the 

ediate offitpring of one of the banquetting houses 

liich Stow has spoken ; for what better sign than 

Boar's Head could have been adopted for a cook^s- 

<p ? But instei^of ribs of roast beef, the viands were 

)bably of a different kind, namely, roast pork and 

avn ! Be that as it may, we all know that the Boar's 

md, in Eastcheap, was the accustomed sojourn of 

Ustaff, and the scene of his joyous revelry when 

Msodated in bands of convivial fellowship with that 

"iwom brother to a leash of drawers," the Corinthian 

hince of Wales. And let no snarling Zoilus presume 

to dispute the point, under pain of being adjudged to 

lift the com and have the chaff for his pains> by 

iffirming that the aforesaid Boar*s Head was a mere 

a?i»itiQQofthe poet, a castle in the air! For is not 

he very sign itself, sculptured in stone, still remaining 

ixed up in front of the dwellings that have taken 

»laoe of the original tavern, which was destroyed dur- 

Bg the fearful conflagration of London, in the year 

666 ? It is true that the Boar's Head just mentioned 

learsthe date of 1668, but that only referred to the time 

•f rebuilding the premises, which continued to be occu- 

Aed as a tavern till the early part of the reign of George 

he Third. Maitland, whose history was first published 

n 1739, informs us that the words '' This is thfi chief 

luferm m Lomdou, " were written under the wijja \ V 
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its trade was even then declining, if we 
that delightful essayist Goldsmith, who, in 1 
** Reverie at the Boards Head Tavern, in I 
amidst much fanciful speculation has ins* 
particulars of the real history of this far-fs 
of entertainment — But let us go hack a lil 

The earliest notice of this place occurs ii 
ment of WiUiam Warden, who in the reign 
the Second, gave ** all that his tenement, 
Boar'sHeady Eastcheap^ to a College of Prie 
lains, founded by Sir William Walworth, 1 
in the adjoining church of St. Michael, Crc 
Whether at that time it was a tavern, or a 
sidence, does not appear ; but very early 
reign, if any confidence can be reposed in 
of Shakspeare's scenes, it became the n 
Jack FalstafF and Prince Hal ; but subsequ 
converted into a residence for the priesU 
college it had been devised. 

Goldsmith, in his " Reverie " forgetting 
tion of the former building in the Great Fir 
the tavern existing in his time, as the ide 
which Falstaff frequented. *' Here," says t 
**by a pleasant fire, in the very room wh 
John Falstaff cracked his jokes, in the very 
was sometimes honoured by Prince Henry, 
times polluted by his immortal merry coi 
sat and ruminated, and now and then coi 
and present times together. The room als 
to throw my reflections back into antiqui 
€oor, the Oothic windows, andlYieipoTideiV 
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piece had long withstood the tooth of time, and my 

■ ims^oation presented in yivid colouring the succes- 

f UTe scenes whch iShak^peare has dramatized, I fan- 

; cied myself in *the Dolphin chamber, at the round 

* table, by a aea-coal fire,' where Falstaff was swearing 

*«pon a parcel-gilt goblet' to marry Dame Quickly, 

uidfflake her * a Lady,* as she was washing the wound 

on his head, which had been broken by the Prince 

'for likening his father to a singing-man of Windsor.' 

h short the entire adventures of the merry knight 

fiom his exploit at Gads Hill, until his departure for 

*Arthar^8 bosom, in a burning quotidian tertian, when 

iis oose was as sharp as a pen, and *a babbled of green 

fields,^ were progressively exhibited to the mind^seye ; 

Which at length became so exalted in its hallucinations, 

that the shade of Dame Quickly appeared visible 

before me, and thus paraphrastically continued the 

history of the Boar's Head*"* 

** My body was no sooner laid in the dust, than the 
friar and several oi hu convent came to purify the tavern 
from the pollution with which they said I had filled it. 
Matses were said in every room, relics were exposed upon 
every piece of furniture, and the whole house washed with 
a dduge of holy water. My habitation was soon converted 
into a monastery; instead of customers now applying for 
sack and sugar, my rooms were crowded with images, relics, 
ndnts, whores, and friars. Instead of being a scene of 



• Prinier^s DeviU Mem. After the words « tooth of time,' I 
flad Botbing like the remainder of this paragraph in tba 
looted ^ Reverie .' "— JS</f /^r. Indeed ! then caW U mm«. 
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4>ccanoBal debaachery, k was now filled with eanlM 
lewdness; the prior leading the fiuhion^ and Ihewhot^ 
convent imitating his pious example.'* 

Afier much loquacious narration respecting the ima< 
ginary conduct of tlie various hostesses of this taven^ 
the visionary Dame relates the following anecdote, bat 
on what authority Goldsmith refers it to the Boai^s 
Head, remains to be discovered. 

** Kings themselves have been known to play o% at 
prmero, not only all the money and jewels they could part 
with^ but the very images in churches. The last Heniy 
played away, in this very room^ not only the four great 
bells of St. Paul's Cathedral, but the fine image of St 
Paul, which stood upon the top of the spire, to Sir MHet 
Partridge, who took them down the next day, and sold them 
by auction.'' 

Stow, speaking of the year 1410, llth of Hebry 
the Fourth, at which time *^ there was no tavern 
then in Eastcheap," acquaints us, in immediate ocm- 
nection with his former statement of friendly entertain- 
ments being made in '' the cook^s dwellings, " that 
the King's sons, Thomas and John, *^ being in East- 
cheap at supper, (or rather at breakefast, for it was 
after the watch was broken up, betwixt two or three 
of the clocke after midnight) a great debate happened 
betweene their men, and others of the court, which 
lasted one houre, till the maior and sheriffes, with 
other citizens appeased the same." For this inter- 
ference the mayor, alderman, and sheriffs were cited 
to appear before the King, *^ his Sonnes, and divers 
lords^ being highly moved against the dtie." Gas- 
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coigDe, the chief justice, advised the citizens, <^ to put 
themio the King's grace;" but they replied <Mhat 
they had not offended, but, according to the law, had 
cioDe their best in stinting debate, and maintaining of 
the peace: upon which answere,'' continues the his- 
toriao, ^ the Kio^ remitted all his ire» and dismissed 
Ihem/' Might not Shakspeare from this very occur- 
renoe, have been led to fix upon Eastcheap for the 
wene of the festiye revelries of Prince Henry and the 
neier-to-be forgotten Sir John Falstaff? 

The bade windows of the Boar's Head, or rather of' 
the present houses upon its site, look into the adjacent 
horying-ground of St Michael's : and it is a some- 
what curious ^tct that it contains an inscribed grave- 
stone in memory of one Robert Preston, who was a 
drawery or waiter, at this tavern in the early part of 
the last century. He died on the 6th of June, 1720 : 
the poetical part of his epitaph is as follows. 

" Bacchuty to give the toping world surprise, 
Produc'd one sober Son, and here he lies. 
Though nurs'd amongst full hogsheads, he defied 
The charms of wine, as much as others' pride. 
reader, if to justice thou 'rt inclin'd, 
ILtep honest Preston duly in thy mind ; 
He drew good wine, took care to fill his pots. 
Had tun^ virtues that outweigh'd his spot& 
Yoa tiuit on Bacchus have the like d^endanoe, 
Pray copy Bob in measure and attendance.'' 
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WBSTHINSTER ABBEV. — MONUMENT OF THE Rllt 
E.^RL OF CHATHAM. 

—Bacon there 
Gives more than female beauty to a stone, 
And Chatham's eloquence to marble lipa. — Cowr. 

This monament, which immortalizes the memorj 
William Pilt, the first Earl of Chatham, who d 
on ihe 1 1th of May, 1778, in the 70th year of his a 
Glands on the west side of the North transept, in 
above edifice, within a few yards of the vault whei 
the ashes of that great man He buried. It is, prir 
pally, of statuary marble ; and was designed and e 
cuted by the lale John Bacon, R. A. ; in conseque 
of a vote of Parliament, by which 6000i. was gran 
for the purpose ; but out of tliat sum the sculptor ' 
obliged to pay about 700i in fees to the Dean i 
Chapter of Westminster, exclusively of the expei 
attending its erection ! 

This magnificent performance is conceived and e 
cuted in a style of colossal grandeur worthy of 
exalted character whom it commemorates. ' 
lower part consists of an expansive basement, 
which is Britannia, seated upon a rook ; and at 
feet are incumbent figures of the Ocean and the Ea 
In the middle of the design, upon a sarcophagvs, 
the figures of Ptuclence and Fortitude ; and immt 
ately over them, in a niche at the upper part of 
pynmid which forms the back ground, is a ilatui 
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tk £arl, in his Parliamentary Robes, in an attitude that 
bcspeab him to be engaged in debate. There is an 
tir of imposing greatness in this composition, and a 
degree of classic elegance in its allegory, which have 
but kwy if any, equals among our public monuments ; 
the general sentiment being, that, by the united exer- 
cise of that Prudence and Fortitude which distinguished 
the illustrious Deceased as Minister of the Country, 
Great Britain had risen triumphant, both by Sea and 
Land, over all the efforts which had been aimed 
against her Independence, her Prosperity, and her 
National ascendancy. The vastness of the figures, 
the excellency of their execution, and the interesting 
pyratnidical gprouping in which they are arranged, 
evince the possession of extraordinary talents in the 
Sculptor, as well as of superior judgment. It may be 
loentioned also, that the inscription on the base of the 
iBonument was of his writing. His late Majesty 
Cleoige the Third, after approving and adopting it, said 
to the artist,^ — "Now, Bacon, mind you do not turn 
author ; stick to your chisel :*' — an injunction, as 
politely complimentary to the writer of the inscrip- 
tion, as it was indicative of his own foresight of the 
possibility, that a vanity in aiming at distinction in 
more than one branch of science, might constitute an 
impediment to greater attainment in that department, 
for which by nature and study the individual addressed 
was more evidently designed. Even the minor parts of 
this monument are conceived in a good taste. Ocean is 
represented as leaniu^ on a Dolphin ; the E^tlVv \^- 
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clinei on a globe, having her brow ciowned 
fruits, which also lie in profusion on the basen 
mingled with com and flowers; and Britannia 1 
the trident of Neptune in her right hand ; her 
rests on her shield. Each of these figures meai 
eight {eeU Prudence, whose symbol is a s 
twisted round a mirror, and Fortitude, who is 
racterised by the shaft of a column, and clothed 
lion^s skin, are each seven feet high : the hetg 
the EarPs statue is similar. The entire elevi 
of this monument, from the ground to the top oj 
pyramid, is nearly thirty-three feet. 

FIRE OF LONDON. — CONDUITS DESTROYED 

The following quaint account of the * SpoUU 
the City Conduits^ is extracted from Rolle's Ace 
of the Burning of London in the Year 1666 ; ** ( 
memorated and improved in One Hundred and 
Discourses, Meditations, and Contemplations.^' — M 
tation XL. 

** As nature, by veins and arteries, some great and i 
small, placed up and down all parts of the body, n 
treth blood and nourishment to every part thereof; « 
that wholesome water, which was as necessary fm 
good of London, as blood is for the good and heal' 
the body, conveyed by pipes, wooden or metalline^ a 
veins, to every part of that famous city. If water wei 
'*^^ we may call it, the blood of London, then were its se 

Conduits, as it were, the liver and spleen of that 
(which are reckoned as the fountains of blood in h« 
hodicB,) for that the great trunks of veint conveyiag b 
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be body, are seated therein as great roots fixed in 
Ji, shooting out their branches divers and sundry 
Hit alas ! how were their livers inflamed, and how 
ye they since been to do their wonted office. They 
rely streams indeed, which did refresh that noble 
s of which was always at work, pouring out itself 
te rest lay still. Methinks these several conduits 
Ion stood like so many little, but strong forts, to 
t and give check to the great enemy fire, as any 
I should be. There methinks the water was as it 
trenched and ingarrisoned. The several pipes and 
of water that were within these conduits, all of 
arged with water, till by the turning of the cock, 
fe discharged again, were as so many soldiers 
hese forts, with their musquetry charged, ready to 
d defend these places. And look how enemies are 
> deal with these casties, which they take to he 
able, and despair of ever getting by them; that is, 
pt the storming of them by. a close siege, — so went 
to work with these littie casties of stone, which 
t easy for it to bum down, (witness their standing 
lay;) spoiled them, or almost spoiled them, it hath 
present, by cutting off those supplies of water 
ad vent to flow to them, melting those leaden 
\ in which it had been conveyed, and thereby 
e, starving those garrisons which it could not take 
u As if the fire had been angry with the poor 
kard-bearers, both men and women, for pro« 
; that element which was contrary to it, and 
h upon their shoulders as it were in state and 
; it hath even destroyed their trade, and threatens 
I them perish by fire who had wont to Uve by 



//. 
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PARISH CHURCHES ERECTED IN LONDON BY VH 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, AFTER THB GREAT Flllfc 

After the dreadful Conflagration of London, ift 
September, 1666, Sir Christopher Wren was appointed 
Assistant Surveyor-general to Sir John Denham (whoa 
he succeeded in March, 1668) and principal architect 
for rebuilding the city. His noble plan for the im- 
provement of the capital has been mentioned in the 
account of the Great Fire in the preceding voluioj^* 
but the disputes about the ground, being private pto^ 
perty, and the tenacity with which the dtitftf 
adhered to the sites of their old bouses, imfortunfltd! 
prevented the accomplishment of a design which nrtf 
have rendered London the most beautiful metropd 
on the globe. All the talents of that extraordina 
genius were brought into action by the complicat 
and vast extent of the business which he had now 
direct and superintend ; and so great was his applic 
tion during the subsequent yeai'sof his life, that toei 
ploy the words of the " ParetUalia,'* " the number a 
variety of his works form such a body of dvil ardiU 
ture, as will rather appear to be the production d 
whole century^ than of the life and industry of < 
man, of which no parallel instance can be given." 
The following is a complete List of the Par 
Churches which were built in London after the fi 
by this great architect ; together with the periods 
their erection, and the total amount of the artifici 
^ills for each fabric : the latter information, except 
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<Mie or two instances, was extracted from the original 
kdgera, which once belonged to Sir Christopher, but 
are now preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
The dates are annexed from other sources; but prin- 
cipally from the ** Parentalia ; " they mark the time 
of the completion of the churches. 

£. f. d. 

1 Allhallows the Gient, Upper Thames- 

jitieeC, 1683 . . 5641 9 9 

2 , Bread-street, 1664 ^ (steeple, 

1697) - - - 3343 7 2 

3 , Lomb%cd.8treet, 1694 - 8058 16 6 

4 St AlbaD*s, Wood^tieet, 1685 - 3165 8 

t St Aii4Tew*s, Holbora, 1687 ; (tower 

. new faced, 1704) about - - 9000 

6 , Wardrobe, Black Friars, 

1692 - - - 7060 16 11 

7 St Anoe and Agnes, Aldersgate, 1680 2448 10 

8 St AnOkolin's, Budge-row, 1682 - 5685 5 10} 

9 St Augustin and St. Faith, Watling- 

street, 1682, (spire 1695) - - 3145 3 H 
10 St Bartholomew's, Royal Exchange, 

(excq>t the tower) 1679 - 5077 1 1 

n St Bennet*8, Gracechurch^street, 1685 4583 9 5| 
12 and St Peter's, Paul's 

Wharf, 1683 - - 3328 18 10 

13 Fink, Threadneedle-street, 

1673 - - - 4129 l^ IQ. 

14 St Bridfe 8, Flcet-«f reet, 1680 ; (further 

oroamenttd, 1699) - -11,430 5 11 

15 Christ Ghureh, Newgate-itreet, 1687; 

(spire, 1704) - - - 11,778 ft 6 

f2 
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£. I. ^ 

16 St Christopher le Stocks, partly rebuilt, 

1671; (lepaiied, &C. 1696) - 2098 12 7 

17 St Clements Danes, Strand, about 

1682* - - - - 8786 17 (H 

18 , Eastcheap, 1686 - 4365 3 ^ 

19 St Dionis Back- Church, Fenchurch- 

street, repaired 1674 ; (tower 1684} 5737 10 8 

20 St Dunstan*8 in the East, repaired, 

1668; (Spire, 1698t) - - 1075 18 2 

21 St Edmund the King, Lombard-street, 

1690 . - - 5207 11 

22 St Geoige's, Botolph-lane, 1677 - 4509 4 10 

23 St James*s, Garlick HiU, 1683 . 5357 12 10 
24 ^^ Westminster, 1683, about . 8500 

25 St. Lawrence, Jewry, near Guildhall, 

1677 - . - 11,870 1 5 

26 St Magnus, London Bridge, 1676; 

(tower 1705) - - 9579 19 10 

27 St Margaret Pattens, Rood-lane, 1687 4986 18 8 

28 , Lothbury, 1690 - 5340 8 1 

29 St Martin^ Ludgate, 1684 - 5378 9 ? 

30 St Mary Abchurch, 1686 - - 4922 2 4 

31 St Mary's, Aldermanbury, 1677 - 6237 9 6 

32 St Mary, Aldermary, Bow-lane, 1711 3457 15 9 

33 St Mary-le-bow, Cheapside, 1673, ^ 

je.8071 18 1 C 15,460 6 8} 
Spire of do. 1675-80 7388 8 7}3 

* The tower of St. Clements* Danes was erected by OibN 
in 1719. 

t The body of St Dunstau's iu the East was reboilt ky 
Dance io 1823. 
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Magdalen*8y (Md Fiah-streety 
> Somerset, Thames-street, 
' at Hilly Billingsgate, repaired. 



4291 12 9i 
6579 18 H 
3980 12 3 



• Woolnoth, Lombard-street, 
a,* 1677 

ew*s,Friday.street,]685 - 2301 8 1 

tel's, SasiDghall-street, 1679 - 2822 17 1 

— ^ Queen-hithe, 1677 - 4354 3 8 
— > Comhill, (except the 

1672 - - - 4686 10 4 

— ^ Crooked-lane, 1688 - 4541 5 11 
— Royal, College Hill, 

- 7445 7 9 

—^Wood-street, 1675 - 2554 12 11 

ed's, Bread-street, 1683 - 3705 13 6^ 

, Poultry, 1676 - 4654 9 7| 

lias. Cole Abbey, Old Fish- 

1677 . ... 5042 6 11 

•s, Jewry, 1676 - - 5580 4 10 

^ Cornhill, 1681 - - 5647 8 2 

)hre*s. Snow Hill, 1674 - 4993 4 

m's, Walbrook, 1676 - 7652 13 8 

— ^ Coleman-street, 1676; - 4020 16 6 

WoolDoth's Church was rebuilt by Hawksmoor in 
aePs tcywer was rebuilt from Wren't designs ia 
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53 Si, Vedast's.Fcister-lane.interiorrebuHt, 

(steeple 1697) - - 1853 

54 St SwLthin's, Cannon-slteet, 1679 - 468'i 

Besides these churches. Sir Christopher 
the Custom House, which was commenced i 
and again bumt in 1718; Temple Bar, 1671 
the Monument, J671-1677; Sl.Paul'sCathedra 
1710; Greemrich Observatory, or Flamsteat 
1675; Chelsea Hospital, 1682-1692; Fronti 
the Middle Temple, 1684-1688; College o 
cians, finished 1639; the Mint, or Moneye 
in the Tower, 1691 ; Greenwich Hospital 
began 1696 ; Marlborough House, Pall Mall ; 
ton Court Palace; Winchester Palace, begai 
the Shcldonian Theatre at Oxford; Trinity 
Library, Camhridge ; the Chapel at Emanuel 
Cambridge ; many of the City Halls ; and 
other public and private buildings. He also 
the wesierQ towers, and superintended the n 
Westminster Abbey, from the year 1G98 i 
decease in 1723. 



ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. — WALKER3 I.N t 

The phrase Pants Walkers, or Walkera ii 
is familiar to every one acquainted with the i 
literature of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth an 
the First ; yet hut very few have an idea of tl 
derly and profane conduct that was practice 
Paul's Cathedral for upwards of a century ; 



'1 
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Ami the era of the Reformation to that of the Com- 
Boowealth. To those who are acquainted with the 
<kca)t order and propriety of regulation now observed 
in our Cathedral churches and other places of divine 
wonhip, it must appear ^* surpassing strange," 
that ever such an extended catalogue of improper 
cutoms and disgusting usages, as are noticed in various 
works, should have been formerly admitted to be 
carried on in St« PauPs ; and more especially, that they 
should have been so long exercised, as to be defended 
M» the plea of " prescription." 

**At every door of this Church," says Weever, 
"was anciently this verse depicted ; and in my time 
it might be perfectly read at the Great South Door/' 

** Hh Locui sacer est, Mc nulU nungerefas e$t,'* 

It was customary also for beggars to solicit chanty 
even within the doors of the church ; which was like- 
wise made a common thoroughfare for porters and 
carriers, as an admonition to whom the following lines 
were sometimes afi^ed to a pillar, over an iron box 
l^ept to receive donations. 

"All those who shall enter within the church doore 
Mth burden or basket, must give to the poor; 
And if there be any aske what they must pay. 
To this box a penny,— ere they pass away " 

These nuisances had became so great, that in the 
time of Philip and Mary, the Common Council found 
it necessary to pass an act, subjecting all future of- 
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fenders to certain pains and penalties. From tit 
act, it seems the church was not onlj made 
common passage-way for ale, beer, bread, fish, fiei 
fardels of stuff, &c., but also for ** mules, horses, i 
other beasts/' This statute, however, must have piai 
only a temporary restraint (except probably as 
the leading of animals through the church ;) for in ' 
reign of Elizabeth, as we learn from the third vdn 
of Malcolm's ''Londinium Redivivum," (p. 1 
idlers and drunkards were indulged in lying : 
sleeping on the benches at the choir door ; and d 
usages, too nauseous for description, were also 
quent here. 

Among the curious notices relating to the i 
ve^nt practices pursued in this church in the tim 
Elizabeth, collected by the same writer from the 
nuscript presentments on Visitations, preserved an 
the archives at St. Paul's, are the following: 

'* 1598. * We thinke it a verye necessarye thioge 
everye quorister should bring with him to church a T 
ment in English, and torne to every chapter as it is i 
read, or some other good and godlye prayer-booke, n 
than spend theyr t^me in talke, and hunting after i 
money, whereon they set their whole minds, and do c 
abuse dyvers if they do not bestow somewhat on thei 

* Spur-money was an exaction from persons who eotere< 
Cathedral booted and spurred ; the gentlemen of the choir 
preremptoiy in their demand, and threatened imprisonmei 
the choir for the night to all who refused them a pecuniary 
This custom is still prevalent among the juvenile members o 
Chapel Royal at Windsor, and the choiristeni at Lichfield, 
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"h the upper quier, where the comon (communion) 
^ tiUe dotfae stande, tber is met unrererente people, 
^ ^ 99&mg with their hatti on their heddesy comonly all the 
&' aenrice tyme, no man reproving them for yt. 
ST "Yt 18 a greate disorder in the churche that porters, 
s botchers, and water-hearers, and who not, he suffered (in 
;2T fecial tyme'of service) to carry and recarry whatsoever, 
^ no man withstanding them, or gainsaying them," &c. 

The notices of encroachments on St. Paul's, in the 

' t <uie reign, are equally curious. The chantry, and 

.1; other chapels, were completely diverted from their 

^ aiKnent purposes ; some were used as receptacles for 

stones and lumber, another was a school, another a 

glazier's workshop ; and the windows of all wei-e in 

general^broken. Part of the vaults beneath the church 

^38 occupied by a carpenter ; the remainder was held 

by the bishop, the dean and chapter, and the minor 

canons. One vault, that ought to have been used for a 

burial-place, vras converted into a wine-cellar, and a 

way haid been cut into it through the wall of the 

building itself. 

The shrowds and cloisters under the Convocation- 
bouse, ** where, not longe since, the sermons in foul 
weather were wont to be preached, were made a lay- 
stall for boardes, truncks, and chests, being lett oute 

some other catliedials. At the time the above presentment was 
made, spurs were geDerally worn by the bucks and dasbers of 
the age, to wbom Ben Jonson alludes in a scene in the Alcby- 
mist, where Subtle advises Able Drugger to place a *^ loadstone 
under the tbresbold^ to draw in the gallants iliat loear «pur&«* 
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unto trunk-maken ; whereby, by means of their 
knocking and noyse, the church is greatly disturbed." 
More than twenty houses also had been built agsinrt 
the outer walls of the Cathedral ; and part of the voy 
foundations was cut away to make offices. One of 
those houses had a closet literally dug in the wall; 
from another was a way, through a window^ into a 
ware-room in the steeple ; a third, " partly formed by 
St. PauPs, was lately used as a play-^kouse^*^ and 
the owner of a fourth, ** baked his bread and jnet in 
an oven excavated within a buttress.*' 

GREAT PLAGUE OF LONDON. — STORY OF THE BLWD 

PIPER. 

Among the anecdotes connected with the Great 
Plague, most persons have heard the story of the " Blind 
Piper,'* who, having been taken up in the streeU 
when stupidly intoxicated, was thrown into a dead-cait» 
but coming to himself whilst in the cart, he '* set up 
his pipes," which frightening the buryers, they all ran 
away. De Foe, in his " Journal of the Plague Year," 
relates the tale differently. He says the circumstance 
occurred within the bounds of " one John Haywaid,'* 
who was under-sexton (during the time of the plague) 
of the parish of St. Stephen, Coleman-street, without 
ever catching the infection. 

'' This John told me," says our author, <' that the fellow 

was not blind, but an ignorant, weak, poor man, and 

usually walked his rounds about ten o'clock at night» and 

went piping along" from door to door, and the people 
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took him io at the pabUc-homes, where they 
iniy and would give bim drink and victuals, and 
les fiurthings ; and he» in return, would pipe and 
d talk simply, which diverted the people, and thus 
. During the plague the poor fellow went about 
I, but was almost starved; and when any body 
3W be did, he would answer, * the dead-cart had 
in him yet, but had promued to call for him next 
It happened one night that this poor fellow, 
)een feasted more bountifully than common, fell 
ep^ ^ and was laid all along upon the top of a 

stall, in the street near London Wall, towards 
;ate, and, that upon the same bulk or stall, the 
j( some house hearing a bell, which they always 
'ore the cart came, had laid a body, really dead 
lague, just by him, thinking too, that this poor 
ad been a dead body as the other was, and laid 

some of the neighbours. 

din^y, when John Hayward, with his bell and 
» came along, finding two dead bodies lie upon 
!, they took them up with the instruments they 
id threw them into the cart, and all this while the 
pt soundly. From henc6 they passed along, and 
•ther dead bodies, till, as honest John Hayward told 
f almost buried him alive in the cart, yet all this 
t slept soundly. At length the cart came to the 
lere the bodies were to be thrown into the ground, 
s I do remember, was at Mount Mill, and as the 
ally stopt some time before they were ready to 
t the melancholy load they had in it, as soon as the 
iped, the fellow awakened, and struggled a little 
118 head out from among the dead bodies, when 
uaaelfup in the c^ he Called out ' Rt^l where 



I 
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If* lliu finghtened the fUkm Aat attended abnit- 
the woik ; bat, after ioiiiep«ne^ John YiMymwxA, leuMV- • 
ing himself^ taid, * Lofd, Uca of ! theraft tonebodf k 
the cart not qmtedeML* So another called to lih% wd 
said, * Who are yoa?" The fidlow annrcrad» * I oa thi 
poor |nper. Where am I?' * Where are yoa?' agi 
Hayirard, * why yon are in the dead-carl^ and we air 
agoing to bury yon/ * But I an't dead tlio^, am I?' fli|» 
the piper, which made them laqg^ a fittlc^ thoi^ n 
John sadd, they were heartily fijghtened at fint; wtfaf 
helped the poor feUow down, and he vent aboot hi 
btuiness." 

MERCHANT TAYLOBS* COMPAICY AND HALL. 

This ancient and respectable Company aroae fimn 
a Guild or Fraternity, dedicated to St John Bapliit; 
and called ^* time out of mind," says Stow, ** Tiaflm 
and Liiien Armourert of London." Thia Qmid ie- 
ceived a confirmatiou from Edward the Fixsty in Ua 
28th year, with power to ** hold a feast, at Vx^saaauUf 
to choose a master and wardens." At that period, and 
during a long succession of years, the maater wwi 
denominated '* the Pilgrim, — as one that tiavelled fer 
the whole Companie, and the four wardens were then 
called Purveyors of Alms."* In the year 1466, a 
more regular incorporation took place, under the au- 
thority of the Letters Patent of Edward the Fourth, 
who was himself a freeman of this company, as all 
his predecessors in the sovereignty had also been 

• .Stow's "Survey," edit. 1633: y, 148. 
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of Edward the Third. Henry the Se- 
as likewise a member, re-incorporated 
a the year 1503, by the new description 
;r and Wardens of the Merchant Taylors, 
ty of St. John Baptist," &c. This was 
g to Stow, " for that divers of that Fra- 
me out of mind) beene great Merchants, 
inted all sorts of marchandises into most 
orld, to the honor of the Kinge'*s realme, 
It profit of his subjectes, and of his pro- 
[ the men of the said mistirie, had, 
ne aforesaid, exercised the buying and 
Tares and marchandises; especially of 
s, as well in grosse, as by retayle, 
I this realme of England, and chiefly 
i citie." 

ers of this Company compose a very 
consisting principally of merchants, 
ers, tayloTS, &c. to the amount of up« 
in number. They are governed by a 
Wardens, and about forty Assistants. 
It of distinguished characters, who have 
among its freemen, are included eleven 
out as many princes of the blood-royal, 
I, two duchesses, nearly thirty arch- 
bishops, fifty earls, five countesses, 
Qty and eighty lords and barons, up- 
inty lord mayors, fifteen abbots and 
knights, esquires, and other persons of 
Bpectability. 
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One of the mosj: eminent Taylors (professionally so) « 
record, was Sir John Hawkivood, who* was the soa of 
Gilbert de Hawkwood, a tanner of Sible Heding^n, 9 
Essex, in which church a monument was erected to Ui 
memory, by his executors. He was usually stiled, ** Johanpo 
Acutes," and is stated, in the jocular language of Fuller^to 
have ** turned his needle into a sword, and his thimble into 
a shield." During his apprenticeship to a taylor id dii 
City, he was pressed, and sent into France ; where, ikno^ 
his valour and talents, he was promoted from the statkB 
of a private soldier to the rank of captain, and wai tkp 
honoured with knighthood. After the peace made in ^360^ 
he became a leader among the military adventurers, oroon- 
panies, called the *' Late-commers," and having ffmAj 
signalized himself as commandant of the White Bands, 
his aid was solicited by Barnabas, (brother to the Duke of 
Milan,) who was then at war with the state of Mantua. 
In this new service, his prowess and gallantry gave so 
much satisfaction, that Barnabas bestowed on him bis 
daughter in marriage, together with an estate of consi- 
derable value. He afterwards assisted Pope Gregory the 
Twelfth, in recovering the revolted cities of Provence, and 
.was rewarded with dominion over five towns. He next 
entered into the pay of the Florentines, and served them 
with such great success and fidelity, that on his decease, 
" after infinite victories obtained, and an incomparable re- 
nown amongst all men for the same$" he was most 
honourably buried in the Great Church at Florence, 
where a noble monument was raised to his memory, agree- 
ably to a vote of the Senate."* He died full of years and 

* Aril engraving of tiiis monument has been inadi* iiAd- pub- 
lished under the duection of the Society of Antiq^uaries. 
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glory, io 1394. Sir Ralph SlackweU^ who u stated to have 
beeo his fellow afiprentice, and was also IcDighted for his 
valour by Edward the Third, was a member of this Com- 
psDy. Pennant says, ** he founded the Hall which bears 
hii name," but that assertion like many others in liLs 
* London," wa« made without sufficient authority. Among 
tbe other eminent persons enrolled as Merchant Taylors, 
irere the celebrated historians. Speed and Stow ; both of 
whom, likewise, were taylors by profession. 

In Howes' edition of " Stowe's Annals," under the 
date IGOTy is an account of a splendid entertainment 
^?en to James the First, Prince Henry, and " very 
many of the nobility, and other honourable personages," 
hj the Merchant Taylors, on the day of their annual 
fei8t« (July the 16th) and election of Master and 
Wardens. ** Against their coming," says our author, 
" the Lord Mayor gave his attendance there, and at 
the Hall gate presented his Majestic with the sword, 
who presently gave it him againe, who bare it before 
the King into the upper large dining roome, anciently 
called the King's chamber," &c. Here the King 
was feasted " very royally and joyfully," and after- 
wards presented with a " purse of golde," by the 
Master ; the ** Clerk of the Hall," shewing him, 
at the same time, a roll of all the dignified mem- 
bers that had ever belonged to this Company. The 
-purse was *' graciously received" by the monarch, 
who in return stated, that " he was himself free of 
another Company, but that the Prince, his eldest 
son, should become a Merchant Taylor," and that 
«' he wowW 8jse, and he a witness, when iVve ^\Vwv^ 
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should be put on his head." Then all << desoeuikd 
into the Great Hall, where the Prince dined ;" uii 
he also, having first been presented with a " pune of 
golde," and shewed the roll, declared that he wooU 
become a freeman, ** and therewithal commanded 
one of his Gentlemen, and the Clerk, to go to all the 
Lords there present, and require all'of them that kved 
him, and were not free of other Companies, to he £ree 
of his Company ;" this was of course acceded to, and 
James, during the whole ceremony, ** stood in a new 
window, made for the purpose," and beheld all ** with 
a gracious kingly aspect." * 

Merchant Taylors^ HaU, is situated in Threadneedle- 
street, on an extensive site, originally occupied by the 
" principal messuage" of a worshipful gentleman,' 
named Edmund Crepin, who in the year 1331, (sixth of 
Edward III.) ^* for a certain sum of money," made it 
over in trust for the Company, to John de Yakesley, the 
King's pavilion-maker.f This messuage was afterwards 
called the New Hall, or Taylor's Inn, to distinguish it 
from the ancient Hall of the Company, which stood in 
Basing-lane. j: The present structure was erected soon 
after the Fire of London, but was much altered and mo- 
dernized about forty years ago. It is a capacious, but 
irregular, edifice of brick ; the front exhibits a portal, 
consisting of an arched pediment, supported on columns 
of a composed order, with an ornamental niche 

• Howes* Stow, p. 890, 801. 
t Stow>M Sar, p 143, edit. 1591. % \UA.v. \««. edit. IMS. 
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ibove; ia the peciUment are the Company's anns«* 
TbeH(dl is a ?ery spacious apartment, with large mul- 
Honed windows on each side. At the lower end is a 
stately screen, of the Corinthian order, supporting a 
music gallery, and along the sides are ranged numer- 
ous shields, displaying the arms of different masters 
of the Company. At the upper end, behind the 
master^s seat, are inscribed in golden letters the names 
of all the sovereigns, princes, and other persons of 
h^h rank, who have been free of this community. 
Here also, are whole length portraits of William III, 
Hod Qsueen Mary^ together with a modem painting of 
&>C. 8. Hunter^ Bart., who wasLord Mayor in 1814. 
Among other paintings on the flats of the staircase and 
iQ the upper rooms, are portraits of the following Lord 
Mayors : Sir Thomas Whiter Knt., 1553, the founder 
of' St. John^s College, Oxford; Sir Thomas Rowe, 
Knt, 156S; Sir WiUiam Turner, Knt, 1669; Sit 
Patience Ward, Knt., 1681 ; Sir William Prilchard, 
foit, 1 683, and SirJb^n Salter, Knt. 1740. Here, also, 
is a modern painting by the late N. Clarkson, of 
Henry VIII. presenting his Charter of Incorporation to 



* The Merchant Taylors' arms are, argent, a tent royal 
between two imperial mantles gules, lined ermine; on a chief 
azure, a lion passant guardant or ; crest, a holy lamb in glory, 
proper ; supporters, two Arabian camels ; motto, " Concordia 
parv4B res creacunU** The arms were granted by Sir Thomas 
Holne, Kot. Clarencieux, in I4S0: the crest and supporter 
by Robert Cooke, Qarencieux, in ]<$85. 

VOL, IT, Q 
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the Company ; an old half-length of Iie£^ VIIl, nA 
a >ery fine picture of his late Royal Highness M' 
mrichy Dnke of York, as Commander-in-Chief, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, which was completed in Jane 
1B27, and for which the artiist was paid £500. 
independently of the -cost of the frame. 

It appears from the minute books of this Compnif» 
l^iat a short time {nior to the entertainmeiit givA to 
James I. on the 16tfa of July, 1607, a meeting wa 
held ** to advise and consult howe every thinge maybe 
{^formed for the reputacion and creditt of the Com- 
pany, and to give His Majesty best lykeing: and cod- 
tentments," and *< Sir John Swynnerton [alderman] ii 
entreated to conferr with Mr. fientai^yn Johnson, tbe 
poet, about a speech to be made to welcotane His Mi- 
jesty, and for musiqu'e and other inventions which mey 
give liking and delight to His Majesty, by reason that 
the Company doubt that there scholemaster and scholleis 
be not acquainted with suche kind of Entertaynements.'* 
The master and wardens, also, were ** intreated to 
cause discreet men to make special search in and 
about the house and liall, and all the rooms adjoin- 
ing, to prevent all villany and dangers, irom all 
which we do most humbly beseech Almighty God 
to bless and defend His Majesty. God save the 
King." 

The account of the entertainment itself, as recorded 
in the Company's books, is as follows :— 

** At the upper end of the Hall there was sat a chair of 
estate, where His Majesty sat and Nietred the Hall ; and 
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ft>per €ialA% weil spdkeo, being clothed like «a 
f Oladnesi, with a taper of frankincense burning 
handy defivered a short speech, containing 
rses, devised by Mr. Ben. Johnson, which pleased 
ijesty niarveiously well; and upon either side of 
iD, inthe windows near the upper end, were galle- 
r seats, made for music* in either of which were 
singnfar choice musicians, playing on their lutes, 
tk the sup which did hang aloft in the Hall, three 
oien and yery skilfiil, who song to His Majesty; and 
the King sonnetts and loude musique, wherein it is 
8 remembered that the multitude and noyse was so 
it that the lutes abr songs could hardly be heard nor 
ittstood. And then his Majesty went up into the 
jg's chamber, where he dined alone at a table which 
8 provided only for His Majesty and the Queen, (but 
i Queen came not), in which chamber were placed a 
ry rich pdr of organs, whereupon Mr. John Bull,* 
ctor of music, and a brother of this Company, did play 
the dinner-time ; and Mr. Nathaniel Gyles, Master of 



" Dr. Ball and Mr. N. Gyles were soon afterwards admitted 
the freedom, and into the livery, of the Company, without 
Ingany fen, io reward for "ttieir paynes when the King 
1 Prince dined at the Hall, and their love and kindness in 
towing the musique >^bich was performed by them, their 
)ciates and children, in the King's chamber, gratis ; whereas 
musicians in the great Hall, exacted unreasonable sums of 
Company -for the same.*' Vide Minute Books. — Howes, in 
additions to Stow's <' Annals,'' afcer mentioning the luta- 
I in the windows, and <' in the ayre between them a gallant 
pe triumphant, wherein were three rare menne like saylors,'* 
, ** there was also in the Hail the mtfsi^ue of iht city .** 

G 2 
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the children of the King's chapel, together with Dr. 
Montague, Bishop of Bath and Wdls, and dean of Hk 
Majesty's chapel, Lenard Davis, sub-dean, and tfiren 
synging men, Robert Stone, William Byrde, Riduiii 
Granwell, Crie: Sharpe, Edmund Browne, TIkm. Wood' 
son, Henrie Eveteede, Robert Allison, Jo. Hewlett 
Richard Plumley, Thos. Goold, William Laws, Elingr 
Bevin, and Orlando Gibbons, Gen. extraordinary, aid 
the children of the said chapel, did sing melodious songiit '. 
the said dinner; after all which His Miyesty came doffi j 
to the great Hall, and sitting in his ch w of estate^ <&! j 
hear a melodious song of farewell by the three rare ma 
in the shippe, being apparelled in watchet silk, like | 
seamen, which song so pleased His Majesty, that he caunA 
the same to be sung three times over." 

GOD SAVE THE KING, AND NON NOBIS DOMINB— 
EPITAPH ON SAL. PAVY. 

In Mr. Richard Clarke's industrious, but certainly 
unsuccessftil attempt to trace the origin of our " Xd' 
tional Anthem, entitled Crod save the Kingf*^ it is 
stated that the words were written by Ben Jonson, aod 
the music composed by Dr. Bull, for the entertainment 
given to King James in Merchant Taylors' Hall, as 
described in the preceding article. He affirms, also, 
that the Grace which, as appears from Howes, was 
sung at the King's table, by the children of His 
Majesty's chapel, was no other than ^on nobis D(h 
mine^ and that it was composed on the same occasion, 
by William Byrde, one of the " singing men,^' men- 
tioned in the above extract from the Compimy's 
reconhi. 
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The general argument by which Mr. Clarke endea- 
on to substantiate his opinion is, that the words 
th of the Anthem and of the Grace have an imme« 
rte reference to the then recent discovery of the 
npowder plot, and to the particular form of prayer 
d thank^ving ordained by Parliament to commem- 
ite that discovery. But all this is mere inference, 
d the words in question might as well be referred 
the Restoration of Charles II. as to the preservation 
James I. Not any of the poetry written by Ben 
)son for the Merchant Taylors is known to be extant, 
1 the verses of the anthem cannot be traced to his 
le. In respect to the music, Mr. Clarke corroborates 
argument by adducing the contents or index of a 
nuscript volume of Dr. Bull's composition (after- 
rds in the collection of Dr. Pepusch), as printed in 
urd's " Lives of the Professors of Gresham College," 
which the fifth piece is called *^ God save the 
fi^," and this he considers to be ** a positive, 
ontrovertible, and undeniable claim, by Dr. Bull, 
that tune, as composed by him, in honour of 
DCS I."* Unfortunately, however, for this hypo- 
sis, the identical volume to which the index relates, 
1 which was recently in the possession of the late 
. Kitchiner, furnishes an incontestable proof that 
ire is not the least similitude between the National 
ithem and the " God save the King," composed by 
. Bull. On that point Dr. Kitchiner's words are 

ee Clarke's '* Account of the National Antbem," &c. ^^"^^ 
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remarkably strongs for instance, ** Dr. BuiU^scowpO' 
sidon is a sort of ground or voluntary for the organ, <' 
the four notes C, G» F, E, with twenty-six differeo^ 
bases, and is no more like the Anthem now sung tha^^ 
a frog is to an ox."* 

Whatever the presumption may be, and even that i^ 
not particularly strong, Mr. Clarke has advanced no 
proof th^Lt the ^on nobis Domine was either composed 
by Byrde, or first sung at King Jameses table.— His 
supposition that the ** child weU spoken, and clothed 
like an Angel of Gladness,*' was the Sal. Pavy,oa 
ivhom Ben. Jonson wrote the following i^n^A, is alto* 
gather untenable.f 



* Vide ^* Loyal and National Songs of England^'' Intro, p. 6. 
In the same work. Dr. Kitchiner has given an accurate copy of 
Dr. Bull's piece, which, he says, wias transcribed for him by 
Mr. Edward Jones, bard to the King, who at the same time <'pot 
it into our modern notation. Dr. Bull's being oa six-line stavei, 
with a multiplicity of deffs, in Its original form was illegible, 
except by a musical antiquary, and too complicated to be 
playable without such an arrangement. "—Ibid. 

f Had the youth, commemorated by Ben Jonson, been liTing 
at the period of the entertainment given to King James in 1607, 
which was four years after that monarch's accession, be would 
unquestionably have been styled <' of the King's chapel,*' instead 
of *' Queen Elizabeth's,'' as in the epitaph. There can^hardly, 
indeed, be a doubt but that he died before the Queen, for bis 
name appears as a *' principal comedian '' in Jonson's" Cynthia*t 
Reveh,** when first acted in 1600, and again in the *'Poeta*ter,** 
as acted in 1601 . Now, admitting the former year to be that in 
whhJi bis reputation as an actor becan\e ^s,l8L^>\%Y^t <«% mvi 
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tpk cm S. P.» a Child of Queen Eltxabeik's 

ChapeL 

Weepe with me all you that read 

This little stoiie. 
And know for whom a tear you shed, 

JDeath'e selfe is sorry. 

*Twa8 a child, that so did thrive 

In grace and fisature. 
As Hetnen and Niatwre seem*d to strive 

Which ownM the creature. 

Yeeres he numbered scarce thirteene 

When Fatee tum'd cruell. 
Yet three fiil'd Zodiackes had he beene 

The stagers iewell ; 

And did s^ct (what now we mone) 

Old men so duely. 
As sooth the Parca thought him one. 

He plai'd so truely. 

So, by error, to his fs^te 

They all consented. 
But viewing him since (alas, too late !] 

They have repented. 



e <h at bis decease ooeorred either in 1602 or eaiiy in 
M M tbe tbree-filled zodiacs/' rfuring which, as the poet 
It, he bed been the *' Staged Jewel," would then have 
. To wbiob of the above plays Mr. Clarke allpdes as 
Jomical Satyre*' in wbiob Pavy a^cted) is dabious, ix% 
Tnkform tbe secondary me to both pieces. 
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And have sought (to give new lirth) 

In bathes to steepe him ; 
But, being so much too good for earth. 

Heaven vows to keepe him. 

FENTONYILLE, AND ST. JAMES'S CHAPEU 

PfiNToNviLLB derived its name firom the late He&rj 
Penton, Esq., who was the chief proprietor of the 
estate : he died in Italy in the latter part of the liit 
century. With the exception of White-Condwl 
House, the house attached to Dohoey's Bowling- 
Green, and a few other buildings, the whole of this 
extensive district has sprung up wfthin the last sixty 
years. As the population increased, it became neces- 
sary to study the better conveniency of the inhabitants, 
who had previously been obliged to resort for rel^ous 
worship to St. James*s, Clerkenwell, (in which parish 
Pentonville is situated,) and the present chapel was 
erected by subscription, about the year 1788, under 
the provisions of the Toleration Act. In 1790, in 
consequence of an application to Parliament, the 
trustees for rebuilding St. James*s Church were 
empowered, or rather constrained, to purchase the 
new chapel at the expense of 5000/., and annex it 
for ever to their own church, as a chapel of ease for 
the inhabitants of Pentonville. All rents and surplice 
fees were reserved to the minister of Clerkenwell, 
together with an annual stipend of 20/. subject to 
certain payments ; he also was authorised to app(unt 
he curate, in perpetuity* 
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The Chapel is a well-built and not unhandsome fabric, 
dedicated to Sl James, and occupying a pleasant emi- 
nence on the north side of the New Road leading to 
^ancras and Paddington. It is constructed, princi- 
^y, with brick, but has a stone frontispiece, com- 
osed by pilasters supporting an entablature and 
ediment : on the roof is a small cupola. The interior 
neatly arranged, and the altar-piece, which stands 
ithiQ a semicircular recess at the north end of the 
apel, is ornamented with a weU-executed picture of 
irist raising the damsel Tabitha* 

CLOTHWORKEBS^ COMPANY AND HALL. 

The Cloth workers* Company, thot^h a very ancient 
ild, was not incorporated till the year 1482, when 
irard IV. granted the members his letters patent, by 
style of " The Fraternity of the Assumption of the 
ssed Virgin Mary, of the Sheermen of London ;" 
this appellation was changed on their re-incorpora- 
i by Queen Elizabeth, to that of **the Master,. 
rdens, and Commonalty of Freemen of the Art 
Mystery of Clothworkers of the City of London.'* 
sabeth's Charter was confirmed by Charles L in 
W. This Company is governed by a Master, four 
rdens, and a Court of about forty Assistants. 
llothworkers Hall, a small building, principally of 
brick, is situated on the east side of Mincing Lane» 
tchurch Street. The Hall is a lofty apartment, 
nsootted to the ceiling, which is richly stuccoed 
k compartments of fretwork and other oniam«iV&» 



i 
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At the upper end are carved statuea, as hige ai 1%^ 
of James I. and Charles f., in their royal robes;* ail 
in the windows are various shields of arios of Mattoi^ 
&C. in large compeitments. 

FORCED LOANS IN QUEEN ELIZABETH'S REIGN. 

Different periods of our history have been snaiM 
by pecuniary impositions on the people, under tht 
appellations of benevolences and farced loans^ l^atitii 
not so generally kno^im that theLord May(Mr aetkig vsAs 
the orders of Government, and in a state emeigenef, 
had power to assess the City Companies in the way of 
oan, in proportion to their affluence, yet that sodk 
was the &ct, appears from die PncepU issued to each 
Company, in Queen Elizabetb*8 reign, and a ixff of 
which is here given ^m the Records oi the Iroonoa- 
gers' Company* 

•* By theMaior; 

^* Theis are to will and coinannd 3^ue, that 
forthw*** youe prepare in a redynes, the suibe of LXf • 
of the stocke of youre halle, (and if you have not so 
moche in store, then you shall borrow the same ^ 
ynterest, at th' only costs and lossis of yo' halle ;) tobe 

* The Clothworkers' arms are, sable, a cbevron ttmltft 
between two habicts in chief, and a thistle in bate, proper: 
crest, a ram passant; sopporters, griffins, spotted sable ; 
motto, " My Trust U in God alone J'^ The arms weKgraiiiei 
by Thomas Benolt, Clarencieux, in 1630; the cie^^ Md 90^ 
porten hy Robert Cooke, ClaTenc\e\n, m \6%1 • 
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MtD the Queen's Ma*^* for 1 wholl yeare ; not in any 
linoawnng any brother of yo^companye to bear any 
jAkohr charge, or losse, towards the same, but 
iplya of the rents and stocke of yo' said hall ; w"^ 
itit of LX£. you shall pay uppon Twysdaye next 
Wtoyng in the momyng, at Mr. Stonley's bowse in 
Mte^^rte Strete; and thear you shall receive an 
lHqMnice for the same in forme s^ppoynted. Fayle 
jiM not hereof as you will awnswer for the contrarye 
BjfiNir p*yU. Yeoven at the Gwyldhall of London, 
bzsru of August, 1575/' 

fqp^MIMBTER ABBEY — SHRINE OF ST. EDWARD 

THE CONFESSOR. 

Si-lhe Ckapel of St. Edward the Confessor y which 
rfffhaUy formed the eastern termination of the Abbey 
Ittcbt lie inhumed die remains of the royal founder 
IIIrI^ endrded by the ashes of kindred sovereigns, 
|tf of whom were the greatest and most heroic that 
II iWByed the British sceptre . King £dward*s Shrine 
jUb nearly in the middle of the chapel, and had 
rneily an altar attached to it, at which multitudes of 
Wf d^;ree have made their oblations, and, in the 
didoni fullness of their hearts, besought the inter- 
■imal agency of the sainted monarch, either for the 
[ii oC disease, or for the remission of retributional 
niihments for acknowledged sins. 
Bdward's decease occurred on the 5th of January, 
65-66, and he was interred on the 12th of that 
mtk, be^re the high a/far, within the cVvutcVv NiVvviV 
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he had erected upon this spot, in place of tbit 
which most authorities have attrihuted to King SeboL 
His peculiar sanctity had obtained for his memory mck 
great repute, that William the Norman, on aoquiiiBg 
possession of the kingdom, aad who, indeed, affected 
to derive his claims to the throne from Edward's wil^ 
made it one of his first cares to perform his devctim 
at his tomb ; and two palls to lay over it are enumenled 
among the rich offerings which he made on that occi- 
sion. On the Christmas-day following he was crowned 
by the side of Edward's sepulchre ; and at a subse- 
quent period he caused a more curious and costly tomb 
to be erected over his remains, than that which W 
previously covered them. 

Among the miracles attributed to King Edward, even 
in his life time, was that of curing the glandoitf 
swellings in the neck, since. called the king's evil; and 
many extraordinary cures are reputed to have been 
wrought at his tomb, in every description of disesBC 
and infirmity. These miracles so enhanced his repu- 
tation that he was regarded as a saint long previously 
to his canonization, to which honour he was admitted 
by a bull of Pope Alexander III., dated on the 7th of 
the Ides of February, 1161. The remains of the 
sainted monarch were afterwards solemnly translated 
by Archbishop Becket into a new and ** predous 
feretry," or shrine, prepared by Henry II., at the 
Archbishop's suggestion. This removal took place 
on the 3d of October, 1163, nearly ninety-nine yeais 
after Edward's intermenX: yel Vna VA^> ^e«ttow%v<i 
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e monkish historianSy was still entire and uncor- 
ipted, and his garments fresh and undecayed. The 
laiversary of this translation was observed with great 
iremony, and to those by whom it was strictly and 
^ously kept, were granted Indulgences of nineteen 
"ears and one hundred and three days, with participa- 
km in all spiritual benefits, and a remission of a 
leventh part of their sins.* When the choir and eastern 
firision of the Abbey Church had been sufficiently 
xmipleted by Henry III. for the celebration of divine 
ienice, that monarch gave orders for the re-translation 
>f the body of St. Edward into the new Shrine which 
le had prepared for it in this chapel, a ceremony which 
^ performed with great solemnity, and the anniver- 
iiy (October 13, 1269), was duly celebrated for 
early three centuries afterwards. 
This Shrine is evidently the work of two distinct 
iriods ; the styles of composition as well as materials 
' its upper and lov^er divisions, being essentially 
fferent. All the ancient part is of stone, curiously 
laid with mosaic ; its general form is a parallelogram, 
rmouDted by an entablature and standing on a base- 
ent step. Its height, including the cornice, is nine 
!t; its width, at the west end, five feet four inches 

* We are informed by Matthew of Westmiuster, tbot Bene- 
t, a clerk of Winchester, and John, a layman from Ireland, 
h of whom were possessed by devils, came purposely 
the day of his translation, to receive benefit from St. Edward, 
I that on seeing his chest exalted« the devils were instantly 
tout. 
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and a half, and its length nine feet five inchei. Qi 
each side are three recessed arches, or nidiesy trefbit 
headed, and separated by pilasters, above which ■ 
a range of seven compartments, onoe panelled vidi 
lozenges of porphyry,* (placed alternately upright mi 
lengthwise) within involved gnilloche borcferings. Th 
entablature was originally 8U{^)orted at the east end If 
two spiral or twisted pillars, only the capital of ooerf 
which now remains ; aAd at the west end by a monk 
facing, resting on similar pillars, but the latter hate w ! 
capitals, and their plinths, if such there be, an 
embedded in the pavement. The sides, back, and 
sof&te of every arch have been enriched with mottie 
pannellings of various patterns, not any two archM 
exhibiting a corresponding design; yet the tesMrc, 
though fixed in a very strong cement, have been 
mostly picked out, not so much, perhaps, from mere 
wantonness, or purposed mischief, as from the super- 
stitious veneration of devotees. f On the lower fiacia 



* At the west end of this shrine, two lozenges of porpbyiy* 
each about nine inches in width, still remain : in 1821 tiiem 
was also a tliird lozenge, but that was stolen by some worluMi 
on refitting the Church after the coronation of George IV. 

t Such great sanctity is still attached to this Shrine, tbttt 
part of the stone basement seat, ou the east side of the woA 
transept, has been worn into a deep hollow by the feet of 
devout Catholics, who occasionally attend here early of a mon- 
ing, and who, from that point, can just obtain a view of the 
upper division of the shrine. It is stiU, also, within the racol- 
lection of some aged members of this Church, that prerionsly to 
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ftiearcfhitimve was the following jingling inscription, 
Kdman characters. The letters inserted in italics, as 
re -printed, may yet be traced by the indents visible 
tbe cement. 

mo M1LLENO— DOMINI, CVM 8EPTUAGENO 

t BIS CBNT£NO — CVM COMPLETO QVA8I DENO, 

DC ofVsest factvm — QVOD Petrvs Dixitinoctvm^ 
oiMnvs civis: — hoMo cavsam noscere si vis, 
Bx FviT Henricvs — Sancti presentis AMICirS* 

I place of the above verses, which it is probable were 
Hioed at the Reformation, the following inscription 
partly visible, in gilt capitals on a dark ground, which 
^idmore, in his ** History of Westminster Abbey,'* 
tributes to Abbot Feckenham. The words in italict 
e supplied from that writer. 

On the south side — omnibvs insignis: tibtt- 

m: LAVDIBVS: HEROS: SANCTVS: EDWARDVS. 

On the east end — Confe89or,rex venerandus: qvinio 
On the north side— Jam moriens 1065. svper : 

THERA : 8CANDIT. SVRSVM CORDA. I. F. 

The upper division of the Shrine, which is compa- 
ivety modem, and of wainscot, consists of two 

I Freodi ReToLution, the reiy dust and gweepings of tbe 
line and Chapel of St. Edward were also presenred, and 
Mnrted to Spain and Portugal Id barrels ! But even id that 
le^ aMUrations were practised, and much unholy dust, 
spt from other chapds, was mingled with tbe rubbish of this 
rhM. 
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Stories of unequal dimensions. On each side o( ike 
lower story, are six semicircular arches, panelled ai 
separated from each other by pilasters of the loui 
order, and at each end is a broad flat arch, flanked kf 
similar pilasters. The other story has four archfli (■ 
each side, and two at the ends, separated by coopW 
pilasters of the Corinthian order. Each story hadib 
proper entablature, but these have been nearly dmih 
lished. and the whole was surmounted by a gable rooi 
which has been entirely destroyed. All this wood- 
work (which was probably erected by Abbot Feckeo* 
l)am, in Queen Mary's reign) was inlaid, to correspond 
in some measure with the mosaic enrichments of tbe 
ancient shrine. Tbe present coffin of the piou 
Edward, which may be seen from the parapet 
of Henry V.'s Chapel, is deposited within the aDdent 
stone-work, about the height of the architrave. It WM 
made by order of James 11. (who commanded the oU 
coffin to be enclosed within it) of strong planks, two 
inches thick, cramped or banded with iron. The 
entire height, from the pavement to the top of the 
shrine, is fourteen feet nine inches. Originally the 
upper ^art of the shrine was plated with gold, and 
adorned with precious stones, and the whole is re- 
corded to have been so admirably wrought that the 
workmanship exceeded the materials. 

This Shrine, as well as the adjacent monument of 
King Henry III. has been generally ascribed to Pit^ 
Cavaliniy on the authority of Vertue and Walpole, 
but there is every reason to believe that the words 
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$lru$ duxU in aeiumf Rofnanis Civis^ &c. in the 
Ksieiit inscription, given aboye, referred to some other 
tisL 

According to Vasari, Cavalini was a discifde of 
bClDy and, like his master, practised in mosaic, as 
en as in painting; but it appears, from the same 
ithority, that Giotto was not bom till the year 1276, 
Mr his pupil till 1279. Now, St. Edward's Shrine, 
soording to the original inscription, was completed in 
^0, the authenticity of which date is substantially 
irroborated by our ancient chroniclers, who all attest 
at St £dwaard*s remains were translated into the 
sw Shrine in 1269. Walpole has misunderstood Va- 
ri, and then taxed him with confounding his own 
oomrt.* Weever states, that Abbot Ware, who was 
ice at Rome, viz. first in 1260 for confirmation, and 
fun in 1267 on a mission from the King, brought 
th him, on returning to England, '< certain workmen, 
d rich porphyry stones, whereof he made that 
igular, curious, and rare Pavement before the high 
ar ; and with those stones and workmen he did also 



►Vertae, (vide "Walpole's Works/' vol. iii. p. 24, edit. 1708), 
•posed Cavalini to have designed those beautiful crosses which 
wmrd I. erected in memory of Eleanor, his first Queen : but 
lestremely doubtful whether Cavalini was ever in England. 
9 crosses were certainly the work of English artists ; and are 
igether different, as well in design and style as in materials 
I execution, from either' of the monuments attributed to 
ralini, whether at Westminster or at Strawberry Hill. 
^oz>» IT, H 
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framet ho Shrine ofEdivard the Ckmfessor.'' It ispto- 
bable, therefore, that the artist called Petms in the »• | 
scription, was one of those persons whom Abbot Wail. I 
brought from Rome, on his return from his last joaroef I 
in 1267. 

Among the numerous Reliqiies deposited in tb 
Chapel, and which were under the direct charge of fc ] 
Keeper of the Feretry (who was chosen from among tl* [ 
senior monks), was the crystalline vessel of off 
Saviour's Blood, which had been sent by the Knig^ 
Templars from the Holy Land in 1247, as a present 
to Henry TIL, and was attested by Robert, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, to have trickled from our Saviour's wooncb 
at his Crucifixion. The famous Stone, also, whid 
was marked with the impression of the foot of Christ, 
as indented at his Ascension, and had been brought 
into England by the Friars' Preachers, was another of j 
the holy reliques which were here kept, and had been j 
given by Henry III., togethe/ with a thorn of Christ's 
crown, and various remains of Saints, including an 
arm of St. Sylvester, and a tooth of St. Athanasius! 
Here, likewise, was preserved a large piece of our 
Saviour's cross, richly adorned with gold, silver, and 
precious stones, which had been brought from Wales 
by Edward I. in the year 1 285 ; and, also, the skull 
of St. Benedict, which had been given by Edward W* 
When these inestimable valuables were not exposed to 
the awe-struck gaze of the devotee, they were lodged 
in a secure repository, the site of which is now occu- 
pied b^ the tomb of Henry the Vth, 
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Y high degree of veneration in which the 
; memory was held, may he partly appre- 
. the preceding account : yet a few other 

connected with this subject, may not be 
ig. On St. Edward's day, viz. that of 
sary of his translation, the principal citizens 
, in their corporate capacity, were accus- 
isit his Shrine ; and at the same time, grand 

with waxen tapers were made to it by all 
is communities of the metropolis. The 
of the festival were frequently heightened 
lence of the sovereign and his court, and 
formed that in the year 1390, Richard II. 
lelected the Confessor as his patron saint) 
een sat crowned in this Church, with their 
their hands, during the celebration of mass 
liversary. But it was not on this day alone 
rd's memory was thus honoured; on all 
ry occasions, and at the three great feasts of 

Easter, and Whitsuntide, his Shrine was 
al resort of the people. Here vows were 
iks returned, prayers offered up, and bene- 
1. Superstition and real piety were equally 
their devotions ; and every rank of society, 
rince to the vagrant, flocked hither to make 
ons. At this Shrine, Henry IV. on March 
J, who had besn some time afflicted with 
tic disease, was seized with his last mortal 

performing his devotions to St. Edward, 
le eve oi his departure for the Holy lAud. 
u 2 
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Id the year 1415, on the morrow after the Fesdval 
of St. Simon and St. Jude, when the news oftht 
great battle of Agincourt had arrived in LoDdoo, the 
Queen, Henry IV. 's widow, and her attendants, made 
their offerings at St. Edward's Shrine in gratitude ibr 
the victory ; and on the same day, the Mayor^ Aider- 
men, and Livery of London, with all the religiotf 
men of the different orders, came hither in soleM 
procession to offer up their thanksgivings for the sme 
ever-memorable triumph. Here, also, Edward IV., « 
the 3d of March, 1 460, made his offerings ; afler hearng 
the singing of Te Deum^ on the occasion of the peopk 
assenting to his being King, when the question wis 
asked them in Westminster Hall, where he had pI^ 
viously sat to hear their determination, with St Ed- 
ward's sceptre in his hand. At this Shrine, likewise, 
Richard III. and his Queen made their oblations before 
their coronation, in the choir, on the 6th of July, 1483, 
after having walked in procession, barefooted, from the 
King's seat, or bench^ in Westminster Hall. Many 
other instances of the distinguished reverence paid to 
St. Edward's remains, are incidentally related by diffe- 
rent historians.* 



♦ The Sword and Shield which Dart says, were " carried be- 
fore Edward NT., in France," are kept in this Chapel. Tbe 
Sword is seven feet three inches in length and weighs eighte*" 
pounds. The Shield has heen stript of its covering, buth»»* 
Jininfi: of leather and buckram. It is of plain wood, three ftet 
two inches long^ and one foot ten inches wide. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBBYj ANCIENT CORONATIOM CHAIR, 
AND PROPHETIC STONE. 

NsAR St Edward's Shrine at Westminister, stands 
that celebrated object of popular curiosity, the old Co- 
BONATioN Chair ; in which the golden diadem has been 
placed upon the brows of all our sovereigns from the 
time of Edward IL Yet it is not the Chair alone (al« 
diough in itself a work of much interest, when atten- 
tively examined), but the fiaur-famed *^ prophetic,*' or 
''fatal stone," inclosed within the frame-work, 
that constitutes the great focus of attraction to the 
Historian and the Antiquary. 

Tradition has identified this Stone with that on which 
(he F^arch Jacob reposed his head when he saw. 
the Vision of the ladder reaching to Heaven, with the 
Angels of God ascending and descending, in the plain 
of Luz. Its known history, however, carries it back 
to a period so remote, that this legend was scarcely 
necessary to procure for it respect and veneration ; and 
whether it were originally an Egyptian or a Celtic 
monument, it furnishes a very remarkable proof of 
the wide diffusion of a most ancient practice observed 
in the inauguration of Kings ; namely, by placing 
them either upon, or near to, an elevated stone, at th(* 
moment of investing them with the plenitude of regal 
power. This custom had its origin in the East, where 
it spread exteosirely, and is alluded to in Txvaii>) 
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passages of the Old Testament, and it certainly became 
general among the Celtic and Scandinavian nations.* 

The fullest account of this Stone given by any siii§^ 
writer, is that by Fordun, who, in his "Sfl* 
Chronicon,''^ which was composed in the reign of 
Edward III., has devoted an entire chapter to its eaily 
history ; the substance of his statement is as follows. 

" There was a certain King of Spain, of the Scot&k 
race, called Milo, having many sons; one, howereTi 
named Simon Brek, he loved above all the otinny 
although he was neither the elder nor the heir. Wt 
father, therefore, sent him to Ireland with an armvi ao4 
gave him a marble Chedr, carved with very ancient artlif 
a skilful workman, in which the ICings of Spain, of tiie 
Scottish nation, were wont to sit when inaugurated, fron 
which cause it was carefully brought into his region, asifi^ 
were an anchor. This Simon having reached the abovt 
island with a great army, reduced it under his dominioD, 

• The conoecting the Prophetic Stone with the visioD of J»<^ 
was, most probahly, an invention of the Monks of Westminster i 
or the most ancient document in which it was thus describ^ 
was a Tablet, formerly suspended above the Chair in St. ^ 
ward's Chapel. Camden, wbo himself uses the phrase ** S^ 
Jacobi, ut vocant, <fec.,'^ has given the inscription as follows *' 

" Si quid habent veri vel Chronica, cana fidesve, 
Clauditurhac Cathedra, nobilis ecce Lapis: 

Ad caput eximius Jacob quondam Patriarcha 
Quem posuit, cernens numina mira poll. 

Quem tulit ex Scotis spolians quasi victor honoris, 
Edwardus Primns, Mars velut Armipotens, 

Scotorum Domitur, noster validissimus Hector, 
4lMr^rum Decus, etGlomM\\\\Afe^^> 



f , ^ 
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»gned in it many yean. He placed the aforesud Stone, 
lair, at Themor, the royal residence, a noted place, 
ich his successors were accustomed to reside, di»- 
ished with kingly honours. Gathehu^ as some say, 
;ht this Chmr, with other r^al ornaments, with him 
Egypt into Spain. Others relate, that Simon Brek, 
g anchored on the Irish Coast, was forced by con- 
winds to withdraw his anchors from the billowy 
, and whilst strenuously labouring to that end, 
tne, in the form of a Chair, cut out of marble, 
laoled up with the anchors into the ship. ReceiiTing 
both as a precious boon from Heaven, and as a cer- 
presage of future dominion; he, trembling with 
iuve joy, adored his gods for the gift, as if they had 
ately appointed him to the kingdom and the crown. 
8 there prophesied, likewise, that he and his pos- 
should reign wherever that Stone should be found: 
which divination some one made this metrical 
lecy, which, according to the common opinion, hss 
ently proved to be true : — 

' Ni fallat Fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient Lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem.'* 

Holinshed's Chronicle is a long account of the 
^-named Gathelus, who is there said to have been 
jek, * the sonne of Cecrops, who builded the citie 
hens.' 

;er leaving Greece, ^* Gathelus resided some time 
gypt, where he married Scota, tlie daughter of 
Pharaoh ; but being alarmed at the judgment de- 
ced by Moses, who was then in Egypt, he quitted 
iGuntry with many followers, and landed ia S^^vitiV' 
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here he "buiided a citie, which he named Briga 
yet not without great opposition from the Dative Sps 
Having at length succeeded in making peace wi 
neighbours, he sat " vpon his Marble Stone, in Bri| 
where he gave lawea and ministered justice tdI 
people, thereby to menteioe them in wealth andqaiei 
This Stone vias in fashion like a seat, or chaire, I 
such a fatall destiny (as the Scots say) following it 
vrhercever it should be placed, there ehould the S 
men reigne and have the supreme govemauoce," 

In the manuscript additions, made by an anony 
writer, in the reign of Henry V(,, to the rhy 
Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester (now presen 
ihe College of Arms], it is staled, that 

" The Scotles yclupped w^re 
Aftur a woman that Scote hyght, the dawter of Phan 
Yat broghte into Scotlond a whyte marble Ston, 
Yat was ordeyed for thare Kyng, whan he coroned w 
And for a grete Jewyll long hit was yliold ther. — 
Kyng Edward wyth the Jang Sbankes from Scotlar 

fetle, 
Besyde the Shryne of Seynt Edward at Wcstminstr 

hitte aette," 

In the Lowland Scotch of " Wlntownis Chron 
which was written by the Prior of the very ai 
Monastery of St. Serfs Inch, in Loch Levin, bei 
the years 1420 and 1424, the history of the Si 
thus given in the ninth chapter of the third 
This commences by stating, that in the lime c 
brothers Romulus and Remus, there was a mighty 
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;iimg in Spain, who had many sons, one of whom 
I « Simon ftrek :*' 

** A gret Stdne yhas Kng |yhan had, 
Dat fore >» Kyngis sete wes made. 
And haldyne wes a gret jowale 
Wytht4n ^e Kyoiyk of Sfiayne h4]e. 
Dig ^ng bad l^is Simon t4 
Dat Stdne^ and in-tyl YrlandgS, 
And wyn \>eX Land and occupy. 
And halde \>9t St&ne perpetually 
And make it his s^e ^are 
As ^ai of Spayne did it of are." — 

Simon Brek (continues the Chronicle) having arrived 
and conquered Ireland, 

** Dare he made a gret Cytd 
And in it syne \fBt Stdne gert he 
Be set, and hald^ for jowale 
And Chartyr of \>at Kynryke hdle/* — 

Pergus, the son of Eric, a lineal descendant from 
ik, long afterwards 

** Broucht |>is stdne wytb4n Scotland 
Fyrst qwben he come and wane l^at land. 
And fyrst it set in Ikkolmkil, 
And Scune l^are-eftyr it wes broucht tyl : 
And t^are it was syne mony day 
Qwhyll Edward gert have it awaf."— 

** Now will I )>e Werd rehers 
As I fynd of {'at Stdne in wers ; 

" ififaUat Fahtmy Scoti, qttocunq; locatum, 
Imenient Lapidem, regaarc tenentur tdtcfcm*" 
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^ But gyf werdys flUyhand be, 
Qwhare-evyr \fat Stdne yhe segyt se. 
Dare sail \fe Scottis be regnand. 
And Lorddys b^le oure all l^at land.'* 

Sir James Ware states, from the Irish histonaMi 
that this Stone was brought into their romitry by the 
colony of the Tualh de Danatis, and that it had the 
property of issuing sounds resembling thunder vhea- 
eyer any of the Royal Scythian Race placed themsdiei 
on it for inauguration; and that he only was crowDcd 
monarch of Ireland, under whom, when placed on iti 
the Stone groaned or spake. Fergus, the first King rf 
Scotland, who was descended from the blood-royal (rf 
Ireland, " is said to have been crowned upon this Fatal 
Stone, which, as we find in the Histories of Scotland) 
he had from Ireland about the year of the world 3641) 
and 330 years before Christ, and he placed it i& 
Aigyle, where it continued until the reign of King 
Kenneth II., who, A. D., 840, having vanquished the 
Picts near Scone, inclosed the Stone in a Wboif^ 
Chair, and deposited it in the monastery there, to 
serve for the inauguration of the Kings of Scotland^** 

Its place in Ireland was the Hill of Tarah ; and fot 

• *• Antiquities of Ireland,'* Vol. ii., pp. 10 and 24. A^ 
oordiog to Pennant, its station, when in Argyleshire, was die 
Castle of Dunstaffnage, and be has given an engraving of •■ 
hrory image, found in the ruins of that Castle, which repmei^ 
a King with a book in his band, sitting, as he supposes, ii the 
ancieAt Chair, ** whose bottom was the Fatal Stone.*' Vide 
^^ Tour to ibe Hebrides,'* vol.U.p.4(«>, wA\o\.V&.^.Vlt. 
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the sapieme kiogs of that country were 
1 it at Uie iime of inat^oration. When 
the ancient names of Ireland, Sir James 
that **'\t was called Innis-faU^ or the 
estiny^ from the Fatal Stone, called Lia- 
h was the Irish designation of this stone, 
asserts, that the last of the Scottish Kings 
the felicity to be crowned in this essential 
ezander III ; and it is said that the Earl of 
IS his privilege to do, (from hereditary right) 
^ing in Cathedrum Marmoreum.^^* Har- 
er, whose metrical ** Chronicle " was partly 
i Henry the Sixth's reign, (and with whom, 
:, several ancient historians agree) speaking 
ol, affirms that he was crowned 

I Minster of Scone, within Scotlad groiid, ^ 

vpoa the regal Skone ftill sound, 

le Kynges there vsed had afore, 

ict Andrewes day, with al joye therefore.*^ 

I, speaking of Kenneth II., in his Scotish 
'8, that ** having enlaiged his kingdom, and 
esome laws for the good administration of 
ent, he further endeavoured to confirm the 
rity by mean and trivial things, almost 
HI superstition itself.*' There was ** a 
e,"f he continues, ** which Simon Breccus 

lia/' vol. i. p. 468. 

Marmoreum, &e.** ** KttmtikUM in Cathedram 

mm.'> VMe ** Rerom Sent. Hilt'' Ub.\l., v^ V&Qi> 
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is reported to have brought out of Spain into IiekJ 
and which Feiigus, the son of Ferchardy is also said! 
have brought over into Scotland and placed in Aigl 
This Stone Kenneth removed out of Argyle to Sea 
by the river Tay, and placed it there inclosed ii 
Chair of wood. The Kings of Scotland were wool 
receive both the regal title and insignia, sittin; 
that chair, till the days of Edward I., King of £ 
land." Holinshed, speaking of the removal of ) 
Stone to Westminster, calls it a ** Chaire of nior^ 
probably from the old translation of Boece, wl 
thus mentions it: ** In this Chiar all Kinges of S 
land war ay crownit quhil y* tyme of Kyng Rd 
Bruse ; in quhais tyme besyde mony othir cnie 
done by Kyng Edward lang schankis, the said duii 
merbyll was taiken be Inglismen and brocht oul 
Scone to London, and put into Westmonistar, qui 
it remainis to our dayis.** 

The internal dissentions of Scotland in the latter 
of the thirteentt century, were extremely favour 
to the designs of Edward L, who, having formi 
league with Bruce against John Baliol, defeatec 
latter in a desperate battle near Dunbar, in April, 11 
and quickly subduing all Scotland, resolved to de] 
the nation of every vestige of its independence. ^ 
that intent he caused the crown, sceptre, and Jnotc^ 
tion Stone,* with all the public archives, chaj 

.■■.. » .1 ■ ■ ■■! 

* If entire credence could be g^ven to the ** Metrical H: 
Sir Wimam Wallace,** vriUen by BUnd Harry^ we 
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Meis, &c, to be conveyed to London, there to remain 
I lasting memoriab of his conquests, and of the entire 
ibjugation of the Scots. 

btbe wardrobe account of Edward I., under the 
id of '< Jewels remaining at the end of the twenty- 
fentb year, of those which were some time the King 
Scotland's/' are enumerated, *< a large silver Cup 



iefe ttiat Edward I., after he bad dethroned and imprisoned 
ilkil, was himself crowned King of Scotland upon this very 
me; bat the circumstanoe does not appear to be memioBed 
toy other historian, although so extremely consonant to Ed* 
nd's Policy. 

Xing Edward past, and Corspatrick to Scone, 

And there he gat homage of Scotland sone. 

For nane was left ye realme for to defend, - 

For John BallioU yan to Montros yai send 

And him depryuit for ay of this kingrik, 

Than Edward his self was callit ane Royall Rik, 

The crown he tuik upon the samein stanb 

That Gathelus send with bis sone fra Spayne. 

Quben Yber Scot first into Scotland came^ 

That Canmore syne, King Fergus bad to name, 

Brocht it to Scone, and gart it stabill thair 

Qubair Kingis was crownit viii hudreth yeir andmair, 

Befoir the tyme yat King Edward it fand, 

Thir Jowellis he gart turs in Ingland, 

In Loundoun set in witness of that thing. 

By conqueis yan of Scotland maid him King. 

Qnhair ye Stane standis, Scotland suld maister be, 
God oheis ye tyme for Margaretis airis to se. 
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and a great Stone, opOQ which the Seottish Kiog^ W^** 
accustomed to he crowned."* 

Walsingham, in his ** Ypodigma Neustne,** tf|* 
that Edward, in returning hy the Abhey of Soon^ 
took from thence die Stone which the Kings of Scotf 
iand were wont to use for a throne at the time of 
Coronation, and brought it to Westminster ; orderiifg 
it to be thenceforth made the chair of the officiating 
priests : and Hardyng, in his before mentioned ** Chro- 
nicle,'^ who evidently derived his information from that 
writer, but with an amplification, which shews that he 
had himself seen the Chair, has thus staled thecironm- 
stances of the removal in homely verse : — 

'^ And as he came homewarde, hy Skone away, 
Tlie Regal there of Scotland then he brought 
And sent it forth to Westmynster for ay 
To be there in a Cheire clenely wrought 
For a Masse Priest to syt in, when he ought 
Whiche there was standying besyde the Shryne 
In a Cheire oiddlyme made fvlfyne. 

Matthew of Westminster informs us, under the dale 
1297, that the King, coming to Westminster on the 
morrow of St. Botolph, oflfered to the blessed King 
Edward, through whose virtues he had acquiied thero, 
the Regalia of the Scotish Kingdom ; namely, '^^ 

* *' Jocalia remanencia, tfec." videlicit, 
"Ciphus argenti, pond' 21.11s. 6d. prccii. 
** Una Petra Magna super quam Rcges Scocie solebaw 
ooioiiarj.'* Vide " Ward. Ace.*' Lib. Q,\io\.vvlv<iuus. 
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Throne, the golden Sceptre and the Crown. Grafton, 
who says this offering was made on the 18th of June, 
ificludes the ** Cloth of Estate" amon^ the regalia, 
but be makes no mention of the Fatal Stone.* 

Rapin, after alluding to the intention of King Edward 
to unite the two kingdoms, and mentioning his removal 
into England of the Scotish regalia, &c., together with 
^the &mous Stone on which the inauguration of their 
Kings was performed," proceeds thus ; — *' The people 
of Scotland had all along placed in that Stone a kind 
of fatality. They fancied that whilst it remained in 
their country the State would be unshaken, but the 
moment it should be elsewhere removed, great 
reTolutions would ensue; for this reason Edward 
carried it away, to create in the Scots a belief that the 
time of the dissolution of their monarchy was come, 
and to lessen their hopes of recovering their liberty."f 
Nothing, indeed, can shew the vast importance 
ittached to the possession of this Stone by the Scots, in 
I more forcible point of view, than the circumstance 
bat it was not only made the subject of an express 

•«*Chr6n.» p. 177. Edit. 1569. It would seem that both 
le Crown and Sceptre, as well as the Royal Seat, were still 
reserved in the Abbey Church in Camden's time. His words 
re, after speaking of the oflFering to God, (Deo obtulit, <fec.) of the 
ifown. Sceptre, and Throne, — *' Quod quidem Solium adhuc in 
ac Regia Capella servatur, cum saxo Jacobi, ut vocant. im- 
osito:'' Vide. " Reges, Reginse, Nobilis, et alij in Eco. Col. 
L Petri West. sepuUi." Small 4to. 1603. 

t " History of England.''. Vol. i. p. 375. 
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irticlein a treaty of Peace, but, also, of a political Coi- 
ference between Edward III. and Dayid II., Kingrf 
Scotland. 

For our knowledge of the first of these fibcb n 
are indebted to the industrious author of the hb^ 
duction to the " Calendars of ancient Charters,*' «b 
discovered a Writ of Privy Seal, dated at Boideil^ 
July the 1st, 1328 (being shortly after the treaty lA 
Scotland was s^ed), and directed to the Abbot ffd 
Convent at Westminster, wherein the Kir^(£dwaidIIL) 
after reciting that <* his Council had, in his ParliuMUk 
held at Northampton, agreed that the Stone whereopoi 
the Kings of Scotland used to sit at the time of tfaeir 
Coronation, and which was then in the keepii^ of dat 
Abbot and Convent, should be sent to Scotland, and 
that he had ordered the Sheriffs of London to receiit 
the same from them by indenture, and cause it to 
be delivered to the Queen mother^^^ commands the 
Abbot and Convent ** to deliver up the said Stone to 
those Sheriffs, as soon as they should come to them 
for that purpose."* Notwithstanding this command, 
it is clear that the Coronation Stone never was given 
up, although many ancient records, jewels, and muni- 
ments were actually delivered to the Scots, in pursuance 
of the Treaty. 

The eleventh head of the Conference held at London 
between Edward III. and David, King of Scotland, in 



* Ayloffe's Calendar?,*' p. 58. Introduct. Ex autograpbo 
peneg Decaoura et Capitulum West. 
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lieyear, 1363» is thus bceiAy detailed by Dakymple: 
'The. King, alter having been crowned King of 
ipglaod, to come regularly to the kingdom of Scotland, 
id to be crowned King, at Scone, in the Royal Chair^ 
bichis tobedelivered up by the English. The ceremony 
'tbe coronation to be performed by persons whom the 
^ of Rome shall depute for that purpose."* Evea 
is agreement remained equally unfulfilled with the 
naff[, one, and the Stone was still permitted to 
lain its place in St. £dward*s Chapel, and it ham. 
nr since continued there. 

This venerable Stone is placed within the frame- 
Vtk. of the Chair, beneath tlie seat, and has at each, 
id; a circular iron handle affixed to a staple let into. 
be stone itself, so. that it may be lifted up. It is of 
B oblong formj but irregular ; measuring twenty-sir 
ijdKs in length, sixteen inches and three quarters in 
t«pdtfi, and ten inches smd a. half in thickness* As; 
r*a^ can be ascertained from inspecting it in itsr 
V^t inclosed situation, it bears much resemblance 
the Dun-stones, such> as are brought from Dundee- 
Scotland, and used for various purposes* It is a; 
Qfjy,. granular, stone, a. sort of debris of sienite, 
icfly quartz, widi light and reddish-coloured felspar 
da}$0 light and dark mica, with probably some: 
rk green hornblende, intermixed : some fragments of 
reddish-grey clay slate, or schist, are likewise in- 

* AnnmlM of Scotland, rol. if. p. \SS% 
'OL. II, I 
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eluded in its composition.* — On the upper side, (bA 
hidden by the seat of the Chair) there is also a M 
brownish-red coloured flinty pebble, which, from id 
hardness, has not been cut through, though inune- 
diately crossed by the indent above-mentioned. 

Tradition intimates, as we have seen, that this Slooe 
was originally brought from Egypt, and it is a remaifc< 
able fact, when mineralogically considered, that the 
substances composing it accord, in the grains, with the 
sienite of Pliny, the same as Pompey's pillar it 
Alexandria, but the particles are much smaller. 
Geologists will perhaps determine how far this nay 
agree with any formation succeeding the sienite in the 
Egyptian quarries. 

It will be seen by the foregoing particulars with 
what little precision or correctness, in a descriptife 
point of view, our ancient historians have mentioned 
this Stone. Fordun calls it " a Marble Chair, carwd 
with ancient art by skilful workmen ;" and again, " » 
Marble Stone, wrought like a chair." Boece styles it 
«« a Chair of Marble," and "the Fatal Marble;" 
Hemingford, " a Stone made concave like a round 
Chair;" Knighton, "a Stone whereon the Scotish 
Kings were wont to be placed at their coronations;'* 
Walsingham, "a Stone used for a Throne;" Matthew of 



* The writer was favoured with the above mineralogiotl 
desoriptioD of the Stone, by the late Mr. Sowerby, who accoB- 
panted him to the Abbey Church, fur the purpose of ezamhiiBl 
Jgs€omposiUoa» 
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i^eatminster, ** a Tribunal, or Royal Seat;" Bishop 
die, << a Marble Chair;" and Holinshed, '< a Chair 
f Marble" and " a Marble Stone :" Buchanan alone, 
KH^he errs in calling it " a Marble Stone,'* has, with 
oe propriety, attached the epithet *'rude or un wrought." 
jQoagthe moderns who have fallen into similar inaccu- 
ides, is the laborious Carte, who styles it *'the famous 
tone Chair," and Dr. Henry, who cads it " the Fatal 
Ihair." It is obvious, howevsr, that a!l the above 
rriters refer to the same object, and what that really 
I, the preceding description will clearly testify. 

The Coronation Chair is composed of oak, and is 
till firm and sound, though much disfigured by wanton 
lOilations and the effects of time. The mode of its 
OQStruction so decidedly accords with the general cha<> 
Wer of the architecture of Edward the First's reign, 
uilno hesitation could be felt by any one conversant 
Wi the subject, in ascribing it to that period, even 
tre there no document extant to support the conjec- 
irc. Whatever may have become of the original 
iair in which Kenneth is reported to have had the 
one inclosed, and which does not appear ever to 
ive been brought into England, it is certain that the 
esent Chair was purposely made for the receptioja of 
is highly-prized relique of ancient customs and 
?ereign power. This fact is rendered evident by the 
Wardrobe Accounts'* of Edward's time, which 
?e been published under the direction of the Society 
ADtiquaries. Amoo^ theenfries of the year \*iVi^* 

the foUowing particulars relating to " ^ sXe^^* 

12 
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which had been recently made ** ad pt 

3 Cathedra in qua Petra Scocie reponiiur.** 

1^ " To Master Walter, the painter, for the 

expenses incurred by him about making o 

the foot of the new Chair (in which is the l 

Scotland), set up near the altar before St, 

Shrine, in the Abbaiial Church at Westv 

pursuance of the order of the King in the 

March, and for the wages of the carpenter a 

for painting the said step, and for gold i 

colours bought for the painting of the sami 

with the making of one case for coveriuj 

Chair, as appears from the particulars in the 

Book, 1/. 19*. 7rf."* 

^ The resemblance of this Chair to the 

|L architecture prevalent in our first Edward's ti 

j3 ticularly observable in the forms of the head 

£ of the pannelled arches which ornament th< 

jr sides ; and it was equally so in the shields 

merly surrounded the frame-work of the se 

wide elbow Chair, with a flat seat, immedis 

which is the " Prophetic Stone :^* this rests 



* It would appear from an official warrant 
Walpole's ** Anecdotes of the Arts," vol. i., that M 
the painter, presumed to be the same artist who d 
Chair, had been employed by Henry III. (Anno 12 
the king's chamber in the palaca at Westminste 
can hardly be a reasonnble doubt but that he was a 
oa tbe decorktive works then carT^'mgotvvtiNXk^ K\k^ 
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Qe frame, eleven inches from the ground, 
d at the comers by four crouching lions on a 
Frame, or plinth. All around, on a level with 
le, was originally ornamented with beautiful 

in quarterly divisions, each containing an 
lield (emblazoned with arms), in accordance with 
;ion of the pointed arch which prevailed in the 
h century. There were originally ten of these 
!, and four of them, with the shields, remained till 
coronation ; but they were subsequently stolen, 
1 the tracery itself is entirely gone in front, so 

Stone is now fully exposed to view. The 
terminated by a high pediment, along each 

which were five crockets on a scotia, or con- 
olding. Below the latter, on each side of the 
tt, is a smooth flat division, about three inches 
:hat once contained decorations, presumed to 
rial bearings, emblazoned on small plates of 
'different sizes and forms, alternately small and 
he cement for the adhesion of which still 
The whole Chair has been completely 
with gilding and ornamental work ; including 

figure, and a variety of birds, foliage, and 
ig, much of which may yet be distinguished on 

inspection. The thickness of the whiting 

laid on to receive the leaf gold, may ba seen in 
every part At the back of the seat, within- 
> 6bm6 faint traces of a male figure, sitting, in a 
obe, a small portion of the bottom of which, 
r with a foot and shoe (the latter somewhat 
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sharp-pointed) are still visible, but they were modi 
more so within memory. Below the elbow, on fte 
led side, is distinguishable a running pattern of fA 
leaves and acorns, with red breasts and falcons ontbe 
oaken sprays, in alternate order ; a different pattern of 
a diapered work is shewn on the right, or opporile 
side, as well as within the tiers of pannelled archei 
which adorn the outer sides and back of the Chaift 
These rich adornments are so much discoloured by the 
ravages of time, or otherwise damaged by wanton 
mischief, that it requires an attentive eye to trace them 
with effect ; the best way to do this is to place the 
head close to the seat, and then to look upwards with 
minute and fixed attention. Most of the above orna- 
ments seem to have been wrought by means of minute 
punctures made in the whiting ground, after the flat 
gilding was executed ; other parts appear as though 
they had been impressed or stamped with an instru- 
ment. Within the spandrils, connected with the upper 
tier of arches at the back, were formerly, according to 
Mr. Carter, enamelled ornaments representing foliage:* 
but the ornaments thus aDuded to were vot eriamelkdi 
they consisted of small spriiijs, depicted on a metallic 
ground, either gilt or silvered, and covered with plain 
or coloured glass, as may yet be seen in three or four 
place^» The diapering within the pannels, as far as 



* Vide "Ancient Architecture of England." vol. ii. pl.vtt *■ 
which, likewise, are several representatiooi of the Chair and it* 
rnaipents. 
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earn now be traced, was composed of runniog patterns 
of vine and oak branches. 

Among the other disfigurements of this Chair, many 
nails, large and small, with tacks and brass pins, have 
been driven in all over the angles, both on the inner 
md outer sides, most probably to fasten the cloth of 
gold, or tissue, with which it has been covered at the 
times of coronations* Sandford particularly mentions 
"the Scotch (Regal) Chair, cased with cloth of gold," 
and a "cover of gold tissue for St. Edward's Chair," in 
lus account of the coronation of James II. ; but it is 
not represented as so covered in the view which be has 
given of that ceremony. 

The lions which appear to support the Chair,. are 
but clumsily executed, and very defective in point of 
^ona; they were doubtless first attached after the 
or^nal step, mentioned in the Wardrobe Account, 
been destroyed : a new face was made to one of 
prior to the coronation of his present Majesty, 
Seorge IV. The entire height of the Chair is six feet 
*ine inches and a half; its breadth, at bottom, three feet 
Wo inches ; width, ditto, two feet ; breadth of the 
eat, two feet five inches ; depth of ditto, one foot 
ix inches ; from the seat to the ground, two feet 
bree inches and a half; height of elbows, from the 
5at, one foot two inches. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of Walsingham, that 
Idward I. gave this Chair for the use of the officiating 
nests at Westminster, ** fieri celebrantium Cathedram 
acerdotum^*^ and which Hardyng has limited to the 
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«< Mim Pnutj'*^ there is et«t^ reftson to prebcnkieMi^ 
has been regularly used as the coronoittm Chailr of aE oMi^ 
■oveneigns, from the time of Edwiard II. lb Stnlt*t 
<« Hopba Anjel-cyjtjian,'' is a representation of thetott* 
monarch in a Chai r of state, which was evidently intended 
for that under review.* Camden calls it "the Royd 
Chair or Throne ;t and Selden, speaking of thtsiwe*- 
rable remain, employs the words ** on it are the Oh 
ronations of our Sovereigns.;^ Ogilby, in his accoont 
of the coronation of Charles II., expressly designate 
it by the name of St. Edward's ancient Chair, vhidi* 
he says (covered all over with cloth of gold), was W 
placed on the right side of the altar ; and at a subsft* 
quent part of the ceremony, removed into **the 
middle of the isle, and set right over against the alttfs 
whither the King went and sate down in.it, and th*** 
the Archbishop brought St. Edwards crown from tb 
altar and put it upon his head.'"§ James IL tv^ 



* Vol. iii. pi. 27. The engraving is from a fine MS. of ii 
fourteeDth century, preserved in the libntrj of Bene^ CoUeg 
Cambridge. 

f •* Regis Reginap/' *c. 

X Vide Drayton's *< Poly-Olbion," Song xvii. 

^ ** Coronation of Charles II.'' It appears from that work, ft 
when (be King retired into St. Kdward's Cbapel (after tl 
ceremony) the crown and *<aU the rest of the regalia/' togstb 
with St. Edward's robes, which the King had wom» were plact 
upon St. Edward's Allar : at what subsequent period that alt 
was destroyed does not appear, but there ii not now the let 
part of it remaining. 
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downed in the same Chair, as appears from Sandford, 
s=s ^ 'wre also William of Orange, Queen Anne, and 
;:;: 8fl our succeeding Sovereigns to the present time. 
J During the preparations for the late coronation, the 

fiame-work of this Chair was strengthened with iron 
braces, and the Prophetic Stone more securely fixed. 
At the same time, the old crockpts and turrets at the 
back were sawn off, and new ones of a different cha- 
racter substituted, under the direction ohhc Upholsterers 
employed by the Board of Works ! Soon after the 
ceremony, however, the new crockets, &c. were taken 
away, and the Chair left in a more dilapidated state 
than before, although a positive promise had been 
giyen to the present writer that the old parts should be 
preserved and restored. 

With this Chair another is kept, which is staged to 
bave been made for the coronation of Queen Mary, 
consort of William III. It is wholly unomamented, 
^W similar in its general form to the ancient one, of 
which it is an unskilful attempt to imitate. 

FISHMONGERS* COMPANY AND HALL. 

The Fishmongers' Company, as it now exists, was 
formed by the junction of the two Companies of iSa/< 
fishmongers and Stock Fishmongers^ and was incor- 
porated by Henry VIII. by the name of "the Wardens 
and Commonalty of the Mysteiy of Fishmongers,'' &c. 
in the year 1536. The Salt Fishmongers had been 
first incorporated so early as 1433, the Slock ¥\?N\- 
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mongers not till 1509; yet long before ehher of io0 
dates, the Fishmongers were united as a broth^bood; 
and, from the great extent of their trade during 4* 
prevalence of the Catholic religion, they had oMaei 
great sway and affluence. In the reign of Edward I.(iniiO 
1*290) they were fined 500 marks for b*»ing goiliy 
of forestalling, contrary to the laws and constitutioosof 
the city ; and during the following century, so strong 
a prejudice had been excited against them, from chaigei 
of fraudulent dealing, that, in 1382, the Parliament 
enacted that *' no Fishmonger should for the future be 
admitted Mayor of the City." This prohibition, how- 
ever, was removed in the following year. About that 
time there seems to have been a very strong prejudice 
existing against these traders ; and in the Parliameot 
then held, INicholas Exton, speaker for the Fish- 
mongers, •* prayed the King to receive him and the 
Company under the immediate Royal protection, krt 
they might receive corporeal hurt." This request 
originated from the various street tumults, wherein the 
Fishmongers were the objects of popular indignation 
and insult. For a considerable period, also, there 
were continued disputes between this Company and 
the Goldsmiths in regard to precedence, so much so, 
indeed, that the Lord Mayor and aldermen were obliged 
to repel the mutinous from the City by proclamation.* 

* From the great demand for Fish id the tiroes of Catholic 
superstition, the Fishmongers formed one of the chief trades of 
the metropolis. Their stalls, or standings) ytere principally oi 
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e the union of the two Companies, we learn 
ow, that the Fishmongers had ** six several 
n Thames Street, twain, in New Fish Street, 
od in Old Fish Street, twain ;'» but after their 
)rporation they agreed to have but one, namely 
house given unto them by the Lord Fanhope 
n Come well), in the parish of St. Michael, 
Lane."* The fabric here mentioned WiiS de- 
jTtliefirc of London; after which the late Hall, 
ed in the annexed print) was erected from the 
I Sir Christopher Wren ; and it may be consi- 
a noble specimen of his intention to orna- 



t Hill; and many wealthy individuals of that craft 
I the spot, whose names shine conspicuously in the 
dvic honour, as Lovelcin, Turk, Sir William Wal- 
Stephen Foster, and others. The ancient statutes of 
my are to be found in the Liber Horn, still Icept at 
according to which, (circa 1320) no Fishroonfer 
fish beyond the bounds appointed, which were, the 
London Bridge, Baynard*s Castle, and Jordan's 
' Billingsgate. No fish were to be bougbt from any 
B first brought to land. No fishmonger was eiiher to 
any fresh fish before mass was ended at the Chapel 
ridge ; but salt fish might be sold after prime. 
ishmongers* arn»s are, azure, three Dolphinf, Dnfant 
'tween two pairs of Lucies, in salterwise, propiff, 
tr; on a chief, gules, three couple of keys, crosccd, as 
; supported on the dexter side by a merman, armed, 
sinister by a mermaid, holding a mirror in }m Wt 
t, two arms sustaining a crown: rootto^ '* All wonMp 
nip 
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nient tbe banks of the river Thames with stately mD* 
sionsy had his entire plan for rebuilding the city been 
carried into effect. In consequence of the site otlte 
new London Bridge having been fixed at a short 
distance westwarri from the old Bridge, and of thB 
Company having sold a portion of their land to theCitf 
for the purpose of forming a new Street, the ma^eriili 
of Fishmongers' Hall w-ere sold by auction in Jd} 
1827, and the whole building has been since pulled 
down. For the small portion of ground purchased by 
tlie City the Company was paid a very considenblft 
sum, which is intended to be expended towards de- 
fraying the charges of a more splendid edifice to be 
built near the same spot. 

Behind the seat of the Prime-warden, in the lite 
Hall, within a niche, was a full-sized statue, carved ift 
wood, and painted in proper colours, of Sir WrUvx^ 
Walworthy Knt., who was represented in the dress of 
his time, his right hand grasping a real dagger, 
reported to he (but without any truth) the identical 
weapon wiih which he struck Wat Tyler from his 
horse, in Smithfield.* Below the niche were thesclines: 

Brave Walworth, Knighti Lord Mayor, yt slew 
Rebellious Tyler in his alarmes. 
The King, therefore, did give in lieu 
The dagger to the Cytyes arms. 



* Walpole says, that the above sf ntue was made by Bdw. 
Pierc**, iJjestatuarj' and architect, ^Yvo A\ed\n 1606« 
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'Qurthyear of Richard H., A. D. 1381, Sir 
)rth was buried id the neighbouring Church 
bad, and this Company still preserve his 
all, which is curiously embroidered with 
y have likewise an interestiug plan of the 
how which vfzs exhibited at the time of his 
in as Mayor, in 1380. Among the portraits 
to this Company, is a very fine picture of 
illant Admiral, Earl St. Vincent, and two 
r the Margrave and Margravine of Anspoch, 
y Romney, in 1797. They have also eight 
:tures of many different kinds of Fish, by 
Roma, which are grouped with much skill, 
ctly coloured. The FLshmcngers were 
accustomed to make a great display of 
whenever any one of their Company 
iced to the Mayoralty, and about fifty Lord 
e enumerated among its members. They 
ed by a Prime and five other Wardens, and 
'Assiilants. 

? AND LITTLE TURNSTILE, HOLBORN. 

much-frequented thoroughfares, the former a 
ssage, the latter a crooked alley, derived their 
a the Turning Stiles, which two centuries ago, 
m respective ends next Linc-oln's-lnn Fields, 
. were so placed both for the conveniency of 
igers, and to prevent the straying of cattle, 
being at that period used for pastuta^. TVw& 
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genuine edition of Sir Edwin Sandys*s curious work, 
entitled " Europoe Speculum, or a View or Suirejr of 
the State of Religion in the Westerae Part of tie 
World,'* 4to., printed in 1637, was" sold by George 
Hutton, at the Turning Stile in Holborae.'* The* 
English Translation of Bishop Peter Camus's "Admi- 
rable Events/' printed in l6J9,4to., was also "sold is 
Holbom, in Turnstile l^neJ"' Strype says, (anno 1720) 
" Great Turnstile Alley is a place inhabited by shoe- 
makers, senipsters, and milliners, for which it is oft 
considerable trade and well noted." Its present occu- 
pants can hardly be classed, their trades being mostlf 
different, as dealers in cutlery and hardware, butcherSi 
dress, bonnet, and glove makers, a tobacconi8t» 
pastry-cook, fruiterer, &c. Little Turnstile is chiefly 
inhabited by brokers and petty chandlers. Near to it 
is J^ew Turnslilsy built in 1685, which has recently 
undergone a thorough repair, and is inhabited by small 
shopkeepers. 

DEANERY AT WESTMINSTER — JERUSALEM CHAMBEB, 
AND DEATH OF HENRY IV, — COLLEGE HALL AND 
KITCHEN. 

This Deanery^ which was originally the abode of 
the Abbots of Westminster, was built by Albot Lilling- 
ton in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II., 
together with the Jerusalem Chamber and the College 
Hall and Kitchen. These buildings are all connected 
with each other, and inclose a small quadrangular 
paved covrt, the only entrance lo viVv\eVv \& Uotol ^ 
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age leading into the cloisters from Great Dean's 
i. In the Deanery are several large and hand- 
le apartments : among the few pictures contained in 
n, is a good half-length of Queen Elizabeth, when 
kUe^i^ed, in an embroidered dress, elaborately 
Dted; this was presented by the Queen to Dean 
ximan. The other portraits are those of the Deans 
irewSy Dolben, Sprat , Alterbury, a three-quarter 
Jth; Bradford^ Wtlcocks, a half-length, fiolding 
Ian of the Abbey Church in his right hand ; Pearce, 
masy by Vandergutch ; Horsteijy and Vincenty by 
wu Here, also, is a north-west view of the Abbey 
arch of Westminster, with a procession of the 
i^sof the Bath, in the time of George II ; a good 
I of Dean Wilcocks in marble, and plaster casts of 
ify 111., Henry VII., and Elizabeth, the latter's 
%n, from their respective monuments in the Abbey 
iich. 

Some remains of painted glass of Henry the Eighth's 
J, and somewhat later, are preserved in the windows 
he apartments communicating with the Jerusalem 
mbevy and in the small ante-room, in an orna- 
ited niche, probably for a piscina. The chamber 
If, which is thirty-eight feet in length, and nine- 
I feet in width, was repaired in the summer of 1820. 
! ceiling is coved ; the chimney-piece is of cedar, 
has been painted to imitate grained oak ; it is 
onsly carved in the style of James the First's reign, 
n it was first erected, at the cost of Dean Williams : 
mmts of two divisons of pannelling, &.C., VvaxKw^ 
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cornicetfy supported by Ionic oolumns* In t 
pannel are the following arms : Quarterly, 
fourth, a chev.erm. between three Saracen*! 
profile, couped ; second and third, a chev« 
three stages lieads, caboshed and attired, 
is placed between the arms of the See of Li 
the dexter, and those of the College of WeiU 
the sinister side; the whole being in one 8 
Dr, John Williams^ Bishop of Lincoln and 
Westminster, who, in 1641, was advanced 
of Canterbury. The same arms are reprc 
the large north window, together with se 
historical and scriptural subjects, in sta 
painted glass, which, from their peculiai 
design and mode of execution, may be r< 
Richard the Second's reign. Against the s 
disposed in frames, are some considerable roi 
the old tapestry hangings* of the Choir of \ 
Chnrch, and against the south wall is the w< 
curious painting of Kinej Richard IL^ sitti 
regal paraphernalia, in the Coronation Chair. 
Henrv IV. breathed his last in this Chan 
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^iKunied the Cross in consequence of a prediction that 
** lie should die in Jerusalem j'** which had been made 
tD Urn in the early part of his life. ** He became so 
•yke," says Fabian^ " whyle he was makynge his 
payers, to take there his leve, and so to spede hym 
Bptm his ioumaye, that such as were aboute hym 
ftryd that he wolde have dyed right there ; wherefore 
Aey, for his comforte, bare hym into the Abbottes 
(bee, and lodged hym in a chamber, and there, upon 
ipajrlet, leyde hym before the fyre."* Shortly after, on 
recovering his senses, he enquired where he was, and 
OQ being told in the Jerusalem Chamber, he adverted to 
h prophecy, and finding his death to be approaching, 
Employed his last moments in giving counsel to his 
KA, the Prince of Wales ; then recommending his 
loul to God, he expired. 

The Ck)Uege HaU (formerly the Abbot's Hall) is 
pBdous and well-proportioned ; the roof is supported by 
loog beams, and the wall partly lined by a pannelled 
ainscotting ; at the south end is a large music gallery, 
)w used as a pantry. In the middle of the floor^ 
hich is paved with stone, is a raised circular hearth^ 
ith a hollow surrounding it, for the combustion of 
X)d, as was usual in great halls in ancient times. 
1 the corbels, below the timbers of the roof, are 
e arms of St. Edward the Confessor, the Abbey of 
estminster> and Abbot Litlington ; and on the north 
dl are painted those of the College of Westminster ; 
inity College, Cambridge; and Christ Church, 

* Fabian's '' Cbronich,*' pp. 5T6, 57T, edit l%\0. 
'Olf, II, K 
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Oxford. This is now the Dining hall of the Wesi^ 
minster scholars : the Abbot's Kitchen is likewise ap-> 
propriated to their use. 

VINTNERS* COMPANY AND HALL. «. 

The ViiUner's Company was ori^nally oomporillK 
the two bodies denominated Vimtnarij ana Tabenmj^ 
the former being the importers and wholesale dedetf 
in wine, and the latter the retailers, who kepttnM 
and cellars in different parts of the city for selliiy it li' 
small quantities. " These vintners," says Stov, ^U 
well Englishmen as strangers borne, were of oldtbie 
great Bourdeaux merchants of Gascoyne and FrbA 
wines ;" and they were hence denominate the ^'Mff- 
chant Wine-tunners of Gasoo3rne." We learn fto* 
the same authority, that in the reign of Edward IP** 
Gascoigne wines were sold in London, ** not abon 
iiij pence, and Rhenish wine not above sixe pence the 
gallon." The above sovereign empowered the "M»* 
chant Vintners " to carry on an exclusive importatiflB 
trade for Wine, from Gascony, in the year 1365; f^ 
it was not till the fifteenth of Henry VI., anno 1437, 
that *• thiB successors of those Vintners and Winfr* 
drawers, that retailed by the gallons, pottell, qoirt, 
and pynte," were incorporated by the appellation of 
" the Master, Wardens, Freemen, and CommonaltJ 
of the Mystery of Vintners of the City of LoDdon*" 
All the freemen of the Company have the privilege ot 
retailing wine without a license. The further pri- 
vilege was granted to them in the time of Charles L, 
anno J 637, ** to sell a peimy \xi ^. c^-axx. ^iSD«s^^ 
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ii to. dresB meat, amd to'sell beer and sugar ;** 
' this tfaey i^ceed ** to pay his IMbjesty forty 
s upon every tun of wine retailed or vended.** 
rNERS^ Hali/ k a respectable brick building, 
on the south side of Upper Thames Street, 
ately contiguous to the new- road leading to 
tthwark Bric^. Upon this spot stood a large 
I, called Stody Place, or the *< manor of the 
* which was given to the Company *< with the 
Its round about," by Sir John Stody, or Stodie, 
IS. Lord Mayor in .1357.. Here, says Stow, 
Vintners buikled for therasdvea a £aire Hall, 
10 thirteen dms-houses lor thirteen poor 
' These were destroyed by the great fire in 
ifter which the present fidmc waa raised : it 
liree sides of « quadrangle and has a dwarf 
ih iron gates and a palisade in front : the gates 
me piers, which are sculptured with grapes 
3 leaves. The Hall, occupyii^ the south side, 
nous and lofty apartment, paved with marble, 
tly wainscotted. Here are many shields of arms 
rs of the Company, and, in different windows, 
[Company's arms,* and also those of Charles 11. 
same window with the latter, (which is over 
;, on the north side,) is a suu-dial, with a fly 
, " painted furiously.'* In the Court Room 



Vintaers' aims are, table, a cfaeTTon between three 
Bt. Tbeae arms wen granted by Roger Legb, ClaitMi- 
144T, and eoDfirmed by Tbos. BenoiUi CUstnctoaB, 
'ofHearj VJIL 

K 2 
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are - full-leogth portraits of Charles IL, Ji 
Mary d^Este, Prince George of Denmark, ai 
and an excellent head of Uefyamin Kenton^ 
who was Master of this Company, in 1776, 
died in May, 1800, at the age of eighty-tvi 
bequeathed nearly. £65,000 to different chai 
tablishments and uses: of this,. he left £2,( 
general fund of the Vintner's Company an 
for the rebuilding, &c. of their alms-house 
end.* 

. This Company enumerates among its 
seven kings and queens, and among its 
many Lord Mayors and Sherifl^, commencing 
reign of Henry III. It is governed by a Ma! 
Wardens, and a Court of twenty-eight Assists 
After a splendid entertainment given by t 
pany some years ago, the following jeu d* 
peared in a publication of the day : — 

•*• The Court of Aldermen at Vintners' 1 

Port let me absorp, 
Said Alderman Thorp ; 
This claret*s quite sour. 
Said Alderman Flower ; 
Port against claret, 
Said Alderman Garrett; 

* Mr. Kenton was bora at the corner oi Field Gai 

tthapelRoad, where his mother kept a green-sta 

industry and perseverance as pot-boy, waiter, a» 

thpngb with no other education than what be re 

ebBrity'Sbool, be realised a foilwne ot m^i« V\\«^ 
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Ilikecidierireood, 
Said Aldenmi Wood ; 
SluuD-iNig-oay, m ipiir tk. 
Said Aldennaii Cortis; 
ChampaigDe, not Sbuqpas^aj, 
Said Aldennan Blagoay; 
^Ti3 trae what he saith man. 
Said Aldennan Waithman ; 
This port's of a flat kin. 
Said Aldennan Atkin; 
The crust is qmte thin. 
Said Aldennan Glyn ; 
Its heat is prodig^oosy 
Said Aldennan Bridges; 
Some sherry forthwith. 
Said Alderman Smith ; 
I can't get it down. 
Said Alderman Brown; 

Its as dead as a herring. 
Said Alderman Perring; 
Its as cold as a church, 
Ssud Alderman Birch ; 

If so, then pray eggi^ 

Said Alderman Heygate; 

No mixture— wine solely. 

Said Alderman Scholey ; 

Some liqueurs from that box, 

Said Alderman Cox ; 

Ah I some nice usquebaugh. 

Said Alderman Shaw ; 

Tis not in the dinner bills. 

Said Alderman Venables ; 

Now if thb way some Nantz lay, 

Said Aldennan Ansley ; 
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Ah ! Nantz is life*8 bunter, . 
Said Alderman Hunter ; 
Then with Nantz keep our romps on^ 
Said Alderman Thompson. 

BISHOPSGATE STREET. — MANSION, AND BIOOUp 
PHICAL SKETCH, OF SIR PAUL PINDAIL 

On the west side of Bishopsgate Street iriAnifi 
near the London Hospital, is the Mansiom fautflf 
inhabited by Sir Paul Pindar, but now degiaiMllib 
a public-house, bearing his head for its ngik i^ 
name of that gentleman stands eminently caoMfbiUt^ 
in our mercantile annals. He was descended fi^j^HP 
ancient and respectable ^unily, and bom at Wtjfiij^ 
borough, in Northamptonshire, in the year IML 
Having received a good education, he was appmtiod 
at the age of seventeen, to an Italian merchant of 
London, who employed him in the latter yeam of Ul 
servitude as his factor at Venice. He afterwards ooa- 
tinued trading in tha,t city, and the Levant, on his own 
account, for fifteen years, when, having acquired t 
plentiful fortune he returned to England. His probilj, 
knowledge of languages, and great repute as a mer- 
chant, induced the Turkey Company strongly to leoon- 
mend him to James the First, who, in consequence, 
in 1611, appointed him Ambassador to the Grand 
SeignoTf and he remained nine years resident at Con- 
stantinople, to the great advantage of English com- 
merce. On his return, in 1620, King James proffered 
him the Lieutenancy of the Tower, but he declined 
that office; he was, however, pt^N^Aled on to become 
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Fanners of the Customs, and whilst in that 
le advanced considerable sums of money, 
nes himself, and his successors, which were 
wards i^paid. He also furnished the crown 
Is, '* to his infinite loss and prejudice;*'* 
id Charles the Second with gold, when at 
I 1643 and 1644, **for transportation,'* as 
tly ejtpressed, by his biographer, *< of the 

her children."t 

the services rendered to his country by this 
» was the support which he gave to the 
re 6f alum ; which was introduced from the 
iniohs into Yorkshire, by one of hiis Italian 
otit the year 1608. The first works were 
ie expense of the crown, which retained the 
of this trade, until it was finally abolished 
irliament in 1643, previously to which. Sir 
farmed the manufacture during twenty-eight 
an annual rent of £12,000. He derived 
8 from this monopoly, although his grant 
m to supply all parts of England with alum 
ler ton ; which was only one-third of the 

had been formerly charged on its importa<» 
Italy, 
year 1639, the estate of Sir Paul Pindar, 

qI Pindar brought from Turkey a large diamond, 
8a,e00, which James I. wished to obtain on credit ; 
ehant wisely declined the contract, yet favoured bis 
wiiSti the use of the diamond, on state or particular 
Charles the First afterwards became the purehaserr 
'uiopean Magazine, for April, 1791. 
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*^ as cast iip'' by his own f^hiers^ and consiitii 
ready money, allum, and good debts upon talli 
obligations from noblemen and others at court 
computed at the enormous sum of £215,600 
from the distractions of the times, the subsequei 
vmr, and the bad faith of many whom he had trust 
losses were so great, and his affairs became so per] 
that his executor, William Toomes, (who had Ion 
his accountant and assistant,) found his expectat 
entirely frustrated, that he committed suicide, in 
" and was found a felo de 5C." 

Sir Paul Piiidar died on the 22nd of August, 
at the advanced age of eighty-four, and was bu 
St. Botolph's Church, Bishopsgate, to which 1 
been a considerable benefactor. His *< leaden c 
Malcolm says, ** may at this time, be seen 
curious, with a hole in it, through which th 
curious may possibly touch a part of his d 
body."* He was an inhabitant of that parish, 
epitaph informs us, twenty-six years ; and ** ei 
for piety, charity, loyalty, and prudence,** Hi« 
sion is still remarkable for its bow front, and 
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tered. At a little distance, in Half-Moon Alley, is 
i old structure, ornamented with figures, as repre- 
aited in the annexed print ; which is traditionally 
sported to ha?e been the Keeper^s Lodge, in the Park 
tached to Sir Paul's residence ; and mulberry trees, 
^ other park-like vestiges in this neighbourhood, are 
ill within memory. 

Whitelock says, *Uhat Sir Paul Pindar is remem- 
^ to have laid out £19,000, of his own money, 
I'Srds repairing St. Paul's Cathedral;" and also, 
^t in 1649, he, and the other old commissioners of 
' Customs, <^ered to advance £100,000 for the 
rliament, provided a debt of £300,000 owing by the 

King was secured to them ;" but that offer was not 
epted.* 

^ JONSON*S MASQUE OF CHRISTMAS. — PLACES 
tN LONDON, IN JAMES THE FIRST's REIGN. 

Phis Masque ''was presented at Court," in 1616* 
s more valuable for the light which it affords, as to 
costume exhibited by the characters introduced in 
Christmas Mummeriies of that period, than for any 
er quality. But this singularity attends it, that all 
dramaiii penatim are denizens of the City. Old 
igory Christmas, the devisor of the Masque, and 
IS gobd a Protestant as any in his parish," comes 
of Pope's Head Mley ; Robin Cupid is •* a 'pren- 
5 in Love Lane, with a bugle-maker, that makes 



Whitelock's " Memorials," pp. 17 und 410. 
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of your bobs, and bird-bolts for ladies;'* and 
bis mother, is a tyre-woman of Pudding Lan^m 
Masquers, viz. Mis-Rule, Carol, Minc*d Pie, Ga 
Post and Pair, New-Year*s-Gift, Mumming, Tf 
Offering, and Baby-Cake, are the sons and daug 
of Old Christmas, from whose Song, on presa 
them to his audience, the following are gleanings-: 

^ And now to ye, who in place are to see. 

With roll and farthingale hooped ; 
I pray you know, though he want his bow. 

By the wings, that this is Cupid. 

And he leads on, though he now be gone. 

For that was only his rule : 
But now comes in, Tom o? Botom^s-Inn* 

And he presenteth Mis-rule. 

Which you may know, by the very show. 

Albeit you never ask it : 
For there you may see what his ensigns be, 

The rope, the cheese, and the basket. 

This Carol plays, and has been in his days 

A chirping boy and a kilUpot : 
Kit Cobler it is, I^m a father of his. 

And he dwells in the lane call'd FUl^oU 



* Bosom*S'Ihn, a corraptlon from Blossom *8 Ids, si 
informs us, " bath to Signe St. Lawrence the Deacon, in 
der of Blossoms or Flowers," — ** Survey of London," 
edit. 1618. This Inn still exists io St. Lawrence Lane, 
ihe same sign. 
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18 thw ?— O, my daughter Cis ; 
•pie^with her do not dally, 
»' your life : she^s an honest cook's wife, 
»ine8 out of Soalding-<iUeff.f 

he tracer comes Grambol m place ; 
make my tale the shorter, 
lerculesy tane, out oiJXttqf'kme, 
active man, and a porter. 

and Pair, old Chri8tmas*8 heir, 
ake, and a gingling sally : 
^ou who, 'tis one of my two 
ird-makers in Pur-aUey, 

trice, with his box and his dice, 
in my son, but younger, 
mming in ; and the knave will win, 
is a costermonger. 

'elEu**s^ of himself makes shift, 
irou what his name is : 
ge on head, and his gingerbread, 
^aspe of Honey lane 'tis. 

1 teH, is our jolly Waasel, 
Twelfth-night more meet too : 
by the ell, and her ilame is Nell, 
dwdls in Thrcadneedle^reet too. 

tg'alley, Stow says, was so called, as " nearest to 
loieot denomiiiatioii thereof, which was ' Scalding 
a ' Scalding-wike,' and Scalding-lane, as appeareth 
Dords extant, of two hundred years continuance.'^ 
» It was near the present Mansion Hoase» Pent' 
was a short aveoae, connecting Bucklersbary With 
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Then Offering, he, with his cUah and his tree^ 

That in every great house keepeth. 
Is by my son, young Little-worth, done^ 

And in Penny rich ibreet he sleqieth. 

Last, Baby- cake, that an end doth make 

Of Christmas merry, merry vdn-a. 
Is child Rolan, and a straight young mail. 

Though he come out of Crooked-iant^*' 

■ 

CLOTHWORKERS* COMPANY, AND HALIm 

I 

The Cloth worker's Company, though a TeiyiDMl' 
Guild, was not incorporated till the year ]4829wfaei 
Edward the I Vth granted the members his letters pMt 
by the style of ^* The Fraternity of the AsnimptkB rf 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, of the Sheermen of LoOp 
don;" but this appellation was changed on tttf 
re-incorporation by Queen Elizabeth, to dnt of 
** The Master, Wardens, and Commonalty, of Aw* 
men of the x\rt and Mystery of Clothworken of Ae 
City of London." Elizabeth's Charter was oonfinnel 
by Charles the First, in the year 1634. This Com- 
pany is governed by a Master, four Wardens,' aodt 
Court of about forty Assistants* Its Members posBM 
considerable estates, both in their own right, and ift 
trust for charitable purposes, their annual ezpendiM 
for which is stated at about £1,500« 

Clothworkers* Hall is a small building, pria* 
ci pally of red brick, on the east side of Mincing Lane, 
Fenchurch Street; the front is ornamented with four 
fluted columns, crowned with Corinthian capitals, of 
stone, and supporting a frieze aud cotuvc^ TVa H«tt 
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a lofty apartment, wainscotted to the ceiling, which 
richly stuccoed with compartments of fret- work, and 
her ornaments. The arms of England, of the City, 
)d Company, and of various Masters and benefactors, 
"c exhibited in large compartments, of richly-coloured 
lasS) in the windows. The screen is of oak, with 
Kir pilasters of the Corinthian order, supporting an 
itablatore, and compass pediment. At the upper 
nd of the Hall are carved statues, as large as life, of 
cms the Firsts and Charles the Firsts in their royal 
ibes.* 

DECAPITATION OF LADY JANE GREY. 

The misfortunes and early fate of this accomplished 
wJy, whose enforced assumption of a few days' sove- 
%Qty was expiated upon a scaffold, still excites a 
^miserating sigh from the feeling heart. She was 
beaded on the green within the Tower, on the 12th 

February, 1554. Her Christian resignation and 
roism, in the last moments of life, have been oflen 
Uded to by historians ; and that their eulogiums are 
t overcharged, will be seen by the following extracts. 
Howes' " Chronicle," is this passage : 

^ This Lady being nothing at all abashed, neither with 
*e of her owne death, which then approached, neither 

The Clothworkers' arms are» sable, a chevroD, ermine, be • 
m two babicks, in chief, and a thistle in base, proper : crest, 
n, passant ; supporters, griffins, spotted sable : motto, << My 
; Is In God alone.'' The arms were granted by Thomas 
oilt, Clarei}£!Jf ff J, id ISSO; the crest and sup^ottet^ b^ VL^XiviV 
as> Clanneieux, in JS87, 
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with the sight of the dead carcate of her hiubandyVhn. 
he was brought into the Chapell ; came ftorth, the Uet 
tenant leading her, with countenaBce nothing abaihedt 
neither her eye^ any thing moistened with tearo^ (sl- 
though her gentlewomen, Elizabeth Tylney and MiitrM 
Helen, wonderfully wept,) with a book in her hand,wiMre- 
in she prayed untill she came to the said scaffold, whereoa 
when she was mounted, she was beheaded.** 

A still more particular account of her behaviour ob 
the scaffold, is to be found in an exceedingly rue 
tract, (neither noticed by Ames, nor Herbert,) wfaicbf 
though without date, bears internal eviaenceof haTiif 
been printed immediately subsequent to her decapi" 
tation. That portion of the tract r^arding the Uif 
Jane is as follows : 

The Ende of the Lady Jane Dudley^ daughter toiheDnh 
of SuffoUQCy upon the Scaffblde, at the houre of her ittA 
being the 12 day of Feb* 

^Fyrst, when she was mounted on the scaffoldciske 
sayd to the people standinge thereabout ; ' Good peoplCi 
I com hetber to die, and by a lawe I am coDdeino0Q 
to the same. The facte, indede, against the Queeoes 
highnes was unlawful, and the consenting thereunto bf 
me, but touching the procurement and desyre thereof bf 
me, or on my halfe, I doo wash my hands thereof in ^' 
nocencie, before God and the face of you, good christian 
people this day,* and therewith she wrung her handes m 
which she had her booke. Then she sayd, * I pray you 
all, good christian people to bear me wytnes that I dye ft 
true christian woman, and l\iat I looke to be saved by 
none other mene but only b^ iVve metc^ o^ Gq^>\^'^ 
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rites of the Hood of his onlye sonne Jesus Christe, and 
vaSeaae when I dyd know the word of God^ I neglected 
! tame and loved myselfe and the world, and therefore 
I plagge or punyshment is happely and worthely hap- 
Bed unto me for my sinnes. And yet I thanke God of 
I goodnes that he hath thus geven me a tyme and respet 
rqpent. And now, good people, while I am alyve, I 
ay you to assyst me with your prayers.* And then she 
idyng downe, she turned to Fecknam, saying, ' Shall I 
y this psidm ?' and he said, ' Yea.' Then she said the 
lalm of ' Misereri mei Deus,' in English, in most devout 
ttnner to thend^ Then she stode up, and gave her 
layde Mistrea Tyiney her gloves and handkercher, and 
er booke to Maistre Thomas Brydges, the lyveteuantes 
rotber. Forthwith she untyed her gowne* The hangman 
rent to her to have helped her off therewith, then she 
Ittyred him to let her done, turning towardes the two 
eoUewomen, who helped her of therewith, and also her 
^roBe paste * and neckecher, giving to her a fayre hand- 
s^ercher to knytte about her eyes. Then the hangman 
Qided downe, and asked her forgevenes, whome she for- 
Sftve most willingly. Then he willed her to stand upon 
^e strawe, which doing, she saw the blocke. Then she 
•^yd, •! pray thee dispatche me quickly.' Then she 
oieeled downe, saying, * Wil you take it of before I lay 
^ downe ?^ And the hangman answered her, ' No, 
l^^^dame.* She tyed the kercber about her eyes. Then 
^ing for the blocke, saide, ' What shal I doo, where is 
^?' One of the standers by guiding her thereunto, she 
^yde her head downe upon the blocke, and stretched 
^ her body, and sayd, ' Lorde, into thy handes I com* 
"^de my spirite.* And so she ended.'* 

* Tbeparticniarlr/iido/'onianieiit designated by t]k\esa ^QYdk.%, 
^ »t present known. 
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The lines which this unfortunate lady is said to 
have scratched with a pin on the walls of her prison 
in the Tower ; viz. 

Kon aliena putet homm qutt obtingere possutU, 
Sort hodiema mihi eras erU iUa tibi; 

have been thus diversely translated : 

To mortars common fate thy mind resign. 
My lot to-day, to-morrow may be thine« 

Think not, O mortal, vdnly gay» 
That thou from human woes art free ; 

The bitter cup I drink to-day. 
To-morrow may be drank by thee. 

Of the following lines, ascribed also to Lady Jane, 
the annexed translations have been given : * 

Deojuvante^ ml nocet Uvor mains ; 
Et non juvante, niljuvat labor gravis .* 
Post tenebrasy spero Iticem. 

Whilst God assists us, envy bites in vain. 
If God forsake us, fruitless all our pain. 

I hope for light afber the darkness. 

Harmless all malice, if our God be nigh ; 
Fruitless all pains, if he his help den}. 
Patient I pass these gloomy hours away. 
And wait the morning of eternal day ! 



//• 



* Vide Nicolas^s recently published, and very interesUm 
Xrf'/e of Lady June Grey," v% ^\, 
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CHRIST^S HOSPITAL, NEWGATE STREET. 

Chribt^b Hospital was originally a religious 

MK of the Mendicant order of Grey Friars, or Friars 

HtaoFt ; of wlioiiiy five priests and four laymen came 

bam Italy, early in Henry the Third's reign, anno 

1224. ,Tbe priests settled at Canterbury, and founded 

ftDQBartery there, the first of that order in England ; 

faQthen, proceeding to London, were, according to 

hur, ^ for some short while lodged with the Friars' 

ftotthen in Oldbome;" but shortly afterwards they 

oUned a manuon in Gomhill, which belonged to 

Mm TiavefB, who was then Sheriff; ^< in which house 

they made themselves celles, and inhabited there for a 

ttrtain time." But their numbers rapidly increasing, 

^ xemoved, through the liberality of John Ewin, 

■ftcer, to ** a voyd plot of ground, neere to Saint 

^fyioiiu^ ShambleSy** (the present site of Christ's 

Baqpita],) « and erected there very beautiful build- 

fBgk*' Ewin, besides the purchase of the ground, 

''h&Ued a great part at his own charge," and after- 

'•wb entered the order as a lay brother.* 

' .Fvoai the donations of the • rich and powerful, a 

ifhidid Church, and other edifices, were progressively 

■■ocied to the original foundation, until it became one 

•■ tte most extensive houses in London. An important 

^Wition was also made by the executors of the far-famed 

^ttington, who, in 1429, founded a Library, which 

^^109 feet in lengdi, and 31 feet in breadth. This was 



• Siow's '* Survey,'* p. 589, edit. 161%, 
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completed in the following year, ** and all seeled with 
wainscot, having twenty-eight deskes, and eight double 
settles of wainscot.'* Within three years afterwaidibit 
was furnished with books, at a charge of £556 10b. i'' 
of which, the founders ** bare foure hundred poonds.*** ' j 
This Friary was surrendered to Henry the VIIIt]i,Qi - j 
the 12th of November, 1538 ; when its annual vaha* ^ 
tion was stated at £32. 19s. lOd. The Cfauich fna» : 
for some years, used as a depository for French piiie 
goods, and all its splendid monuments were, in con- 
sequence^ either defaced or destroyed. Stow, who btt 
given a long list of the noble persons interred hoCy 
concludes his narration with these words :— 

** All these, and five times so many more, have becM 
buried there, whose monuments are wholly defaced; for 
there were nine tombes of alabaster and marble, environed 
with strikes of iron, in the quire, and one tomb in the 
body of the Church, also coped with iron, all pulled dowD^ 
besides sevenscore gravestones of marble, all sold for fiftie 
pounds, or thereabouts, by Sir Martin Bowes, goldsinitb, 
and alderman of London, of late time buried there.** 

Among the numerous individuals of rank and afflu* 
ence who were deposited in the Church of the Grey 
Friars, were four Queens ; namely, Margaret, second 
consort of Edward I., 1317; Isabel, wife of Ed ward II.> 

* Stow's *' Survey," p. 590. " The rest was borne by Doc- 
tor Thomas Winchelsey, a friar there; and for the wrilinf <>"* 
of Z?. Nicholas de Lira, his Workes, in two volumes, to be 
cAaijfed there, too m\xiVfi:i.^^ Ibid. 
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I a OMrturity of crime by an impnabnibenr 
ityeaxs^ in Rising Castle, 1358; Joan of 
ioecn of Scots, her dai:^;fater, 1362; and 
of the Baron William Fitz?rann, and 
leen of the Isle of Man. Beatrix, Duchess 
daii^hter of Henry IIL, and many potent 
n^ts, and esquires, were also buried 
r with several Lord Mayors, 
dties of the poor, after the dissolution of 
ies, (from which for ages they had been 

receive their daily alms^ie,) became 
3re calamitous with every passing year, 
h, in the reign of Queea Elizabeth, it was 
te to devise a general plan of relief by 
3 poor laws. Prior, however, to the in«- 
' that necessary measure, several impor- 
ments had been founded to mitigate the 
lie indigent, to instruct the uneducated, 
profligacy. The credit of those fbunda- 
icipally, and deservedly, been given ta 
the Sixth; yet it should not be forgot-^ 
^stem Harry,'* his parent, was the first to 
nign work of charity, by assigning the 
e Grey Friars, and the Hospital of St*. 

in Smithfield, to the Mayor smd Com- 
)ndon, ** for releeving the poore.'* Thi3 
:ly made known to the citizens, in a ser- 

1 by Bishop Ridley, at St Paul's Cross, 
e 3d, 1546-7. Within a twelvemonth 

agreement was made between the same 
the City, by which Vhe CViUtv:\x «oA 
L 2 
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precincts of the Grey Frian ; the Hosphal, Cfaiirch,tti 
appurtenances of St. Bartholemew ; together with die 
parishes of St. Nicholas in the Shambles, and StEwin 
in Newgate Market, and so ranch of St. Sepddue'i- 
parish as was within Newgate, were consclichtfed ino 
a new parish, to be called Christ Clvurck; that appel- 
lation was to be given to the Church oi the Grey 
Friars, and Henry endowed it with lands for the main- - 
fenance of divine service, reparations, &c. .to die 
amount of 500 marks yearly.* 

King Henry died about a fortnight after the ngDinS 
of that i^reement ; and it is probable that the coofbnoi 
of the times, during the early years of his succeaffv, 
prevented any immediate jteps being taken to cooh 
plete the monarch's intention* But at lei^th the good 
Bishop Ridley (who had been translated horn Rodiei- 
ter to London), in a sermon preached at Westminittf 
before the young King Edward, so forcibly exhorted 
the rich and powerful to be *^ mercifull to the poor/ 
and to '^travaile by some charitable way and meanes 
to comfort and relieve them,'* that the attentive sove- 
reign *^ did suddenly, and of himselfe, send to the said 
bishop, willing him not to depart until that he had 
spoken with him." 

Stow, who gives us this information, from the "very 
Report of Bishop Ridley, (wherein we may see what 



* Stow*s ** Survey/' p. 501. "Moreover, he gave tbeo 
[the City] the Hospitall of Bethelem, with the Laver of Brui^t 
fa the Cloister; by estimation, eigbteeQefoote in len^, 8Bdt«9 
iboto and a haUe in depth*'' lb\d.v*m- 
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«k fcDowed upon bk Semioii,) wA downe by Mr. 
idaid GnAoo,** ooabnuei thos : 

'^Andfo foooe ai the Kb^i Haioty vnaft Idnie, 
eecdledfivluiii^iDdciiiiedlnm to comeTiito him in m 
mtgpBery at Wettmuuier, where (to his knowledige, and 
leKmgtikewiieuM him lo^} there was preMotnomore 
enomtfaan tiiej two; and thcrafiire Blade him toaidowae 
1 one chains and hee himseUe in another, (which, as it 
Kmed, even before the commiog of the Bishop, there 
vpotdjr set,) and caused the Ksliop, mangre his teethy to 
e eofcred, and tlie& cntred [into] communication with 
tin."* 

h the conversation that ensoed, the King, with mixh 
Voertoessy requested informatioa as to the best means 
y wUch the duties inculcated in the ^hop*s sermon 
oaM be performed. Ridley, who had had no idea of 
tt purpose for which he was delayed, was so surprised 
the question, and at the King*s evident zeal, that 
bee could not well tell what to say ;'* but after a 
Mse, he suggested, that the King should send a letter 
the Lord Mayor, ** willing him to caU vnto him such 
sistants as he should think meete, to consult of this 
itter, for some order to be taken therein," 
Edward immediately adopted this advice, and made 
I Bishop ^^ tarry untill the letter was written, and his 
ad and signet set thereto." He then commanded 
n, ** not only to ddiver the sayd letter himselfe, but 
o to signifie vnto the Maior, that it was the King's 
pecial request, and expresse commandement, that the 
■•■■■■ ■ ■ ■ t 

• Slow's^' Survey," p. 593, &Mi. \6\H. 
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Maior^shouM therein tfayeH'; and so soon as 1 
conveniently, give hitn knowledge how far he 
ceeded-therein.*' On the same nighty the Bisl 
was much delighted with his mission, had an i 
with Sir Richard Dohbs, the then Mayor, *' i 
ously received this letter, and agreed with all 
forward the matter, for hee also fevouied 

much." 

'* And the next day, being Monday, he de 
Bishop of London to dine with him, and against ' 
the Maior promised to send for such men as he 
meetest to talke of this matter, and so he did. 
first for two Aldermen and six Commoners, and i 
more were appointed to the number of twenty^ 
the end, after sundry meetings, (for, by the me 
good diligence of the Bishop, it was well follow 
agreed vpon a Booke, that they had devised, whei 
they considered on nine speciall kinds and sorts 
people, and those they brought into three degree 
Poore hy Impotencie ; that is to say, the fatherl 
man^s child ; the aged, blinde, and lame; the dUe 
son, by leprosie, dropsie, &c. 2. The Poore by C 
that is to say, the wounded soldier; the decays 
holder; the visited with any grievous disease. 
Thriftlesse Poore; that is to say, the riotous, t 
sumeth all ; the vagabond, that will abide in n 
the idle person, as strumpets and others. 

** For these sorts of poore, three seuerall hoi 

prouided. First, for the Innocent and Fatherless 

is the Beggers Child, and is (indeed) the seed and 

of beggaiy, they prouided the house that was 

Grajr Frien in London, and caJ^ed \t \s^ ^« 
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CbirfiHoipitallivliere poore children are tndoed Tp in 
^imoprledgeof€iod,ai^fonieTertuoos exercises to the 

CDcrtfarow of b^guy. 

' For the second degree^ wis prouided the Hospitalls of 
8. Thomas in Southwarke, and Saint Bartholomew in 
Wot Smithfield, where are condnnally (at least; soo dis- 
csied persons, which are not only there lodged, and 
cored, but also fed and nourished. 

" For the third degree, they prouided Bridewell, where 
^TSgabond and idle strumpet is chastised, and compelled 
tohbour, to the onerdirow of the vidous life of idle- 



*They proiuded ako for the honest decided Hous- 

Mder, that he should bee relieued at home at his house, 

and m the Parish where he dwelled, by a weekely reliefe 

^ pension. And in like manner diey prouided for the 

-^^azer, to keepe him out of the Citte, firom dapping of 

^uAer and ringing of Bels, to the great trouble of the 

Citizens, and also to the dangerous infection of many : 

^^lat they should bee relieued at home at their houses, by 

•^uerall pensions.*** 

Such, then, was the interesting and important 
^i^urse of proceedings under which Chrisi^s Hospital^ 
^nd its coevals, became established. When the Report 
"Vas made to the King, he gave a ready assent to the 
proposed plan, and granted a Charter of Incorporation 
to the City, under the title of •< The Mayor, Common- 
alty, and Citizens of the City of London, Governors of 
the Possessions, Revenues, and Goods of the Hospitals 
of Edward the Sixth, King of England, of Christy 
BrideweU, and St. Thomas the JpostU;* &c. Stow, 



* Stow'8 ** Survey/' pp, 695, 59S, e«\\\. \ft\%. 
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1 



Bays, tbat a void place had been left id the pa 
the insertion of the annual amount to whicl 
might be held in mortmain, or without licen 
that the King, "with hiaowne hand wrote this s 
'400flraarkes by the year;' and then sayd In the 
of his Councell, ' Lord .' I yeeld thee most 
thanks, thai thou hast given me life tJnii loxg to 
this work to the Glory of tJiy ^ame.' After 
foundatioa estalilishcd, be lived not above tvio 
whose life would have been wished eqoall 
patriarches, jf it had pleased God so to have pro 

Besides the sites and appurtenances, respEclii 
the above eslablishments, King Edward endows 
with lands, to the amount of £600 yearly, whi 
previously belonged to the decayed Hospital 

Since the time of that amiable Prince, his bem 
intentions have; been nobly forwarded by the I 
cence of private individuals, and Christ's ai 
Tliomaa's Hospitals have, in particular, becom 
and flourishing institutions. The benefacti( 
f'hrisl's Hospital, alone, have been so conud 
and the value of its properly so much increase 
its general and ag^egate exptenditure, of late 
may be averaged at upwards of £41,000 per ai 
of that sum about £7,000 is paid in salaries to i 
and servants in London, and at Hertford. At tb 

* ntfe tke articla Soeta, in Ua tou^ i 
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ipiace there is a subordinate establishment for eighty 
giris, and all the yO|ungest boys. 

Stow says, that *' the repairing of the Gray Friers 
ibrthe pobre fatherlesse children, began in tbe year 
1552^" and that almost 400 children were admitted in 
iie mcxith of November. ^^ On Christmas-day «" be 
tdds, " in the afternoone, while the Lord Maior and 
Ujennen rode to Pauls, the children of Christs Hos* 
litall stood from Saint Lawrence-kne end in Cheape, 
awards Pauls, all in one livery of russet cotton, 340 in 
omber ; and at Easter next, they ware in blue, at the 
pittle^ and so have continued ever since.?** 
AiDong the earliest bene^ictors to this Hospital, were 
ir William Chester, Knight and Alderman, and John 
idthorp. Citizen and Draper, who were at the charge 
^ building the walls adjoining St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
tel, and also ** covered and vaulted the Towne-ditch, 
om Aldersgate to Newgate, which (before) was very 
ypome and contagious to the sayd HospitalL"t A 

* The dress of the Blue-coat boys is the nearest approach to 
i Monkish Costume which is now worn. What is caUed the 
itf was the ancient tunic ; this is of a dark-blue cloth, fitted 
ce to the body, but with loose skirts. Tbe under coat, or 
low, as it is technically termed, was the sleeveless, or under 
ic of the Monastery. The girdle round the waist was like- 
e a monastic appendage ; but the breeches are a subsequent 
itioQ. Tellow worsted stockings, a very small, round, flat 
, of black worsted, and a neck-band, complete the dress. 

• Stow's '< Survey," p. 59T. « This Hospitall being thus 
)ted, and put into good order, there was one Richard Castell, 
K# CasteUer, shoemaker, dwelling in Westrm&^i) «l xsoiiQt 

/ tiauaUe and labour in his faculty will^ \ii% Q^irDA\)A»^%> 
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considerable part of the space thus gained, is 
play-ground, but is still called the Ditch. 

This Hospital suffered materially in the gn 
of 1 666, and the old Church was then destroys 
present Church was designed and buik by Sir ( 
pher Wren, between the years 1687 and 170! 
now serves for the united parishes of Christ ' 
and St, Leonard*s, Foster-lane. It is of stone^ \ 
a lofty columnated steeple at the west end, risn 
a massive square tower : the interior, which < 
of a nave and two aisles, is 1 1 4 feet in length, and 
in breadth. On the north and south sides s 
large galleries, and at the west end is anothar 
use of the scholars of Christ's Hospital, with a 
organ in the centre ; the whole interior is hanc 
fitted up and wainscotted. 

The buildings of Christ's Hospital are of 
periods ; but there is scarely any parts of the 
friary remaining, except the cloisters and 1 



and such a one as was named TAe Cocke of fFem 
because both Winter and Summer be was at his wor 
foure of the clocke in the morning. This man thus ti 
painefuUy labouring^ for his liuing, Ood blessed and inei 
labours so abound antly, that he pnrcbased lands and t 
in Westminster, to the yerely value of fortie and four 
And hauing no child, with the consent of his wife (who 
him, and was a vertuous' good woman) gaue the si 
wholly to Christs Hospltall aforesayd, to the reliefe of 
cent and Fatherlesse Children, and for the succour of tl 
ble sore and sicke, harboured in the other Hospitc 
London*'' Ibid, 



H. ■* 

r5 
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ter the great fire, the first important additioo was 
s Mathematical School, which was foonded by 
biptfles the Second in 1672, for the instmction of 
rtyboys in navigation : he also endowed it for seven 
iais with. £1000, and a perpetual annuity of 
370. lOs. (payable out of the Exchequer), for edu- 
kting and placing out yearly ten boys in the sea- 
VTice. The rebuilding of the South front, which was 
Fected by the munificent Sir Robert Clayton, at an 
cpence of about £7000, was commenced in 1675. 
he old HaU, which stood over the west cloister, but 
as recently been pulled down, was erected by Sir 
iha Frederick, knight and alderman, about the year 
SdO. The Writing School was begun in 1694, by 
ir John Moore, knight and alderman, and finished 
at his sole charge." It stands on the west side of 
te play-ground before-mentioned, and, from being 
ipported on pillars, the .under part, called the New 
leister, affords a retreat for the boys in bad weather : 
art of this space was inclosed in 1 819, for the erec- 
on of a Lavatory. In 1705, the Ward over the east 
ioister was rebuilt by Sir Francis Child, knight and 
iderman* The new Grammar School, which stands 
Q the north side of the ditch play-ground, was built 
i 1795, partly with a sum of money bequeathed for 
lat purpose by John Smith, Esq. Behind the latter 
the Infirmary, which was erected in 1822. 
But the most magnificent and last built part of this 
)8pita] is the new Hall, of which the first stone was 
d by his late Royal Highness, Frederick Duke of 
tJ^ on April the 26kh, 1825. This no\Ae t«iw\c\& 
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in the Tudor style of architecture, and was 'kapA 
by, and erected under the superintendence oU JoIa 
Shaw, Esq. the present architect to this estabfishmeit 
It stands partly on the ancient wall of London, vi 
partly on the foundations of the refectoiy of the Gnj ; 
Friars, The southern or principal front laces Sew* 
gate^^treet, to which it will shortly be optn, it beiif 
intended to remove the intervening houses, and iadoie 
the area with an iron railing. This front is supportri 
by buttresses, and has an octagon tower at each er 
tremity ; the summit is embattled, and omamentri 
with pinnacles ; the upper part of the western towtf 
is to be appropriated as an observatory. On Ae 
ground story is an open arcade (187 feet in leagtb^ind 
16 1 feet in width), for the shelter and recreation of 
the bojrs in hot or wet weather ; a meeting-room fox 
the Governors, the hospital wardrobe, &c. with the 
staircases and passages of communication. TheDwi^j 
Hall, with its lobby and organ gallery, occupies 
the entire upper story, which is 187 feet loi^, 51 feel 
wide, and 47 feet high ; it is approached by a prin- 
cipal stoAe staircase at the east end, and by othen in 
the octagon towers, and at the back, commiHiicating 
with the kitchen. On the soi^th side are nine large and 
handsome windows ; at the west end i^ a daisyOr stage, 
for the Governors ; and along the west and north ^ 
are galleries for the accommodation of visitors diinDg 
the Public suppers* and particular ceremonies, wben 



• Tbe public suppers are \ery inVeTOsWu^lo ctnn^gen: tlHf 
take place on erery Sunday cvemng feova CVwVsXinaRNft'^a*^* 
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2 relatioiis of the diiMren, and other company, are 
nutted on a proper introdnction. At the east end is a 
reeD; and along the HaU, are five ranges of tables, in 
reediviaons, for the boys, who take their daily meals 
this apartment : the present number is about 750.* 



* The Dietary of the boys is werj simple ; and, although in 
t iBManee of Ineakfittt, it might doubtless be improved to a 
n eontoible meal, yet, as a loog experience has proved its 
teal healthlblness, the Governors have been averse to change. 
^ nmtine for a week is the routine of the jear. For bieak- 
if bread alone, with beer, (but irater is generally prefened by 
Bbo3r8,) is allowed ; for supper, bread and cbeese, except on 
aiays, when all have bread and batter. The dinners are as 
How: Sunday, roast beef; Monday, milk-porridge, with 
Bad and butter ; Tuesday, roast mutton ; Wednesday, rice- 
ilk, with bread and butter; Thursday, boiled beef; Friday, 
fled mutton ; Saturday, pea-soiip, with bread and butter, 
lis arraogement has, at different times, exercised the gastro- 
Bdo wit of the boys, but the most popular of their poetic 
ttBBtries is the ibltowing : 

<' Sunday, all saints, 
Monday, all souls, 
Tliesday, all treachen, 
Wednesday, all bowls, 
Thursday, tough jack, 
Friday, no better, 
Saturday, pea-soup, with bread and butter." 

rbe mode in which the boys take their meals, gives us a toler- 
B idea of the primitive manners of the cloister. They eat 
far meat off wooden trenchers, and lade their soup out of 
oden bowls, with wooden spoons. Leather jacks are used to 
ktain the beer, which is poured into small piggins for general 
MilatioD. 
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The arcade beneath the Hall, is built with blocks d 
Heytor granite, highly wrought ; the remainder of tk 
front is of Portland stone : the back-front and ai 
walls are of brick : the roof is covered with lead. He 
basement story contains the kitchen, (which is 67 ftct 
in length, and 33 feet in width,) butteries, cellan, mi 
other requisite appendages.* 

The cl^ance and good taste displayed in this Bd 
augur most favourably for the grandeur, solidity, nl 
conveniency of the whole pile, when rebuilt acoonfiog 
to the plans and designs, which, under the direction of 
the Governors, Mr. Shaw has^repared for that pur- 
pose. The old buildings of the Hospital had been 
altered, enlarged, and augmented, at different perkxK 
without any regard to symmetry, or architectural ar- 
rangement ; they were also becoming ruinous and un- 
safe : in consequence of which, the Governors, in ISOi 
determined to rebuild the whole, as soon as a sufficieot 
sum of money could be raised to accomplish theworL 
A part of the general revenues of the Hospital was 
therefore appropriated to the establbhment of a 
building fund ; and with that, aided by a grant of 
£5000 from the Corporation of London, and many 
private benefactions, this grand undertaking has been 

* In the second volume of Britton and Pugio's '' IUiistnt)oo> 
of the Public Buildings of London/' is an elevation, with pl»o^ 
of the Hall and basement floor of this Edifice. The numerooi 
interesting plans^ sections^ views, and elevations of modem 
metropolitan buildings, contained in that work, render ii one of 
the most usefyi that the scientific architect and amateur can 
msess* 
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ommenced by the erection of the noble edifice de- 
cribed above. The scale upon which the new arrange- 
oeDtB are designed, is for the accommodation of one 
liOQsaDd children. 

From 130 to 150 boys are admitted annually into 
ins foundation, exclusive of 90 children whom the 
leqnests of deceased benefactors^ have rendered it 
mperative to receive. The presentations are dis- 
ribated among the (jovemors according to a particular 
(mtine. 

"The boys are taught, to the utmost extent that is 
Boal in other great schools, — reading, writing, arithmetic, 
■ITdassical learning, and Hebrew: part in mathematics, 
od part in drawing. According to a recent regulation, 
lUtfae boys proceed as far in the classics as their age and 
Bleotwill allow. They all leave at fifteen, except those 
^ are intended for the University, or the sea. 

"A sufficient number complete the classical course of 
^tion, to fill up the University exhibitions as they 
ipome vacant. About 200 are taught in the classics at 
ertford, and are transferred to the London establish- 
iota as vacancies occur, through the senior boys leaving 
3 school. 

" There are seven exhibitions or scholarships for Cam- 
4ge, and one for Oxford, belonging to this institution ; 
I value of which at Cambridge, is d60 per annum; and 
Pembroke Hall an additional exhibition from the 
ll^e, maldng about J^IOO for the four years, and £50 

the last three years ; to which may be added the 
shelor's and Master's Degrees, which are defrayed by 

Hospital. The Oxford exhibitions are j€10 more, 
9&70. The Governors discharge all fees of entrance, 
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£iO towards furnishing the room, j^io for books, todi^O 
for clothes, making at least £50 for the outfit"* 

The governmeDt of Christ^s Hospital is vested m 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and twelve of tbe 
Common Council, chosen by lot out of their on 
body ; who are assisted in the general management lij 
such persons as have become Governors by bene&o- 
tions of £400, or upwards ; but the immediate directkn 
is vested in the Treasurer and a Committee, who, firon 
time to time, report upon the state of the fbundadoa 
to the General Courts. The arms of this Hospital are, 
argent, a cross gules, in the dexter chief, a dagger of 
the first (City of London) ; on a chief azure, between 
two fleurs-de-lis or, a rose argent. 

Among the Portraits of Founders, Presidents, and 
Benefactors, preserved here, is a half-length by Holbdn, 
of Edward the Vlthy ivho is represented vnth a very 
fair and delicate countenance ; a ditto of Charks (Ae 
Ilnd, by Sir Peter Lely ; James the llnd,; Sif 
Richard Dobbs, knight ; and a Mr, Si, Aviandt 
grandfather of James St. Amand, Esq., who, in 
August 1749, bequeathed it to the Hospital, together 
with the residue of his property, on condition that the 
said picture should never be alienated ; but if that trust 
was violated, the bequest was then devised to the 



• Wilson's " Brief History of Christ's Hospital," p. 34. ThU 
little work contains many useful particulars of tb« internal 
economy of the Hospital, modes of admittance, and general le- 
gulations« 
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RkkoFd IMU. KsMi^^ JTatt, c*»o 1 552. 

A Banne deed of Vitvw 

of 



Mfidwii 



^Dod, Hid jofed to see k Fi 
! Fictme here Im Fiioidi ksTe put, to pot eich 
Wljglit in nuody 
btfe fais Vcftuooi Deed^ it God htth u is^g;oed. 

idtt the nmieioai tnots wliidi haTe been com* 
I to the Gofemon of this Hospital, far purposes 
lately connected with the foundation HseltV the 
gement oi seieial other extensive charities have 
rested in them ; and partundarly, that devised by 
im Hetherington, Esq., of an annual pension of 
400 blind persons. 

STATION, — VINCENT LUNARDI. — ADAM AND 
EVE TEA-GARDENS. 

E first aSrostatic experiment successfully made in 
ad, was that by Vincent Lunardi, an Italian » who 
over to tliis country, as secretary to the Neapo- 
Ambassador, Prince Caramanico, in the year 
It was his intention to have ascended from the 
IS of Chelsea Hospital, permission having been 
d him by the King, and the Governor, Sir Gcorgo 
rd; but that permission was sdF\ct>N^ida m^ 

, if. M 
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drawn, under a well founded apprehension, that, A 
case of failure, the Hospital might have been exposed 
to the insults of a mob.* 

Through the kindness of Sir Watkin Lewis, ^vfao^ 
at that period, was Colonel of the City Artillery Cob- 
pany, Lunardi was eventually accommodated with tke 
use of the Artillery Ground, at Moorfields, on eoga^ 
ing to give one hundred guineas to the distreoed 
family of Sir Bernard Turner. His balloon, whidi 
was spherical in form, and 32|| feet in diameter, wts 
composed of oiled silk, arranged in alternate stripes of 
blue and red. This immense globe, inflated wHh 
common air, was, for some time exhibited ^ tbe 
Lyceum ; but, from the base conduct of the then pio- 
piietor of the exhibition room, Lunardi was compdkd 
to obtain assistance from the magistrates, to remove, by 
force, his machine and apparatus to the Artillery 
Ground . 

On Wednesday, September the 15th, 1784, the day 
appointed for the ascent, every avenue leading to the 
spot was at an early hour crowded to excess, and 

• A Frenchman of the name of De Moret, determined to b* 
beforehand with Lunardi in this, his first attempt, and accord' 
iugly appoiiited a duv for his ascent previous to that fixed upon 
by him, and near the same spot at a garden in Chelsea. Moret 
attempted to inflate his balloon with rarified air, acooidiDj to 
the mode \Fbich had been practised by Montgolfler, in Fraflce) 
but, by some accident in the process, it sunk upoo tbe fire; ^sA 
tbe populace, who regarded the whole as an imposture, rushing 
in, completely destroyed the machine, besides levelling tb0 
fences, and committiog other devastations throughout tbe whole 
JoeJgbbourhood, 
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lorfieldsy then entirely open, was covered by a 
IK multitude. From feelings of alarm, however, 
tthe mob should break in, if the experiment proved 
fovourable, there was little company upon the 
mnd itself; but the Prince of Wales was present, 
d repeatedly expressed his wishes for the rafety of 
nardi, and of Mr. Biggin, a gentleman of fortune, 
d science, who was to accompany him in his aerial 
jfsge* The IVince was also particularly attentive to 
s process of inflating the balloon, which was done by 
iammable air, (obtained by the action of sulphuric 
id. upon zinc and iron filings,) under the direction of 
s late eminent chemist. Dr. George Fordyce. 
ifough the impatient clamour of the multitude, (the 
or fixed for the ascent having long elapsed,) the 
chine could not be completely filled, and when the 
ing aeronauts entered the gallery, which was at- 
bed to the net work, its buoyancy was found to be 
dequate to carry up both individuals. Lunardi, 
refore, determined to ascend without his companion, 
! at five minutes after two o'clock the ropes were 
; and the balloon rose majestically into the air, 
dst the loudest acclamations of thousands and tens 
ihousands who witnessed the scene. *^ The e£fect," 
mploy the words of Lunardi himself, ^* was that of 
liracle on the multitudes which surrounded the 
!e, and they passed from incredulity and menace, 
the most extravagant expressions of approbation 

joy."* 

Vide Lunardi's ^* Account of the First Aerial Voyage in 
aad/' p. 39, 

Jtf 2 
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When M the elevation of about sixty or &% 
tihe ballooD for a few seconds remained stadoi 
on throwing oat some balhst, it slowly ascenc 
immense hei^t ; yet, the atmo^here being v( 
it was scarcely ever invisible to the eye. 
past three o'clock, Lwiardi first descended ii 
field, on the common at North Mimms, ? 
landed a oat, which, together with a dog and a 
had beeh chosen to accompany him. Aftei 
interval, he again rose into the air, and wa 
wafied towards Ware, in Hertfordshire, near i 
twenty minutes past foar, he finally alight 
spacious meadow. Some labourers, who 
work there, were so terrified at the machine 
intreaties couki prevail on them to approach 
even when a young woman had courageousl 
example, by taking hold of a cord which the 
bad thrown out. Assistance, however, was a) 
crowd of people assehibled from the neighb 
and, together with General Smith, and seve 
gentlemen, who bad followed Lunardi on h 
from London, aided him to disembark, and i 
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Jloofly it retained sufficient air to support an 
smse, until it fell within the Adam and Ev9 
P8, at the upper extremity of Tottenham- 
L The aeronaut was only slightly injured, 
arth's March to FindUei/y the soldiers are 
J as .halting for irelreshment at the Adam and 
the house and gardens have heen completely 
ce the time of that artist, and several modem 
30W occupy a part of the grounds. In former 
le premises formed the site of the ancient 
se of ToienkalL 

jh HOSPITALf BRIDGE-STREET, BLACK- 
FRIARS. 

riBLL was anciently a palace belonging to the 
Sngland, where they frequently resided and 
courts; it afterwards came into the posses* 
s celebrated Cardinal Wolsey, upon whose 

again reverted to the crowiu It was in this 
t Henry VTIL summoned to appear before 
leads of all the reHgious houses in En^and, 
hose who refused to acknowledge his supre« 
extorted large sums of money. In 1522, 
rch rebuilt Bridewell in a most magnificent 
r the reception of Charles the Fifth, who, 
yreferred to lodge in the house of the Black 
ich was situated on the other side of the 
» over which a temporary bridge was thrown, 
sing through the City wall, formed a com- 
I between that house and the palace, in 

suite were accommodated. In \5^^>C^v 
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dioal Campeius <* was brotight to y* kinges pnnsef 
then living at Brydewel by y* cardinal of YoikeiBl 
was caryed in a chayer of CrimoBin velnet boiae 
between iiii persones, for he was not able to Md| 
and the cardynall of Yorke and he sat both on Ae 
lyght hand of the kinges throne, and there one FrMi* 
cisci secretary to cardinal Campeins made an doqwit 
oracion in the latin tongue :"* and the same Kiof^ 
*' caused al his nobilitie» Judges and counsaylon f* 
diuers other persons to come to his palace of Br]fde- 
well on sonday the viii day of Noueber at after none 
in his great chamber, and there" delivered a speech 
to them, concerning his marriage with Katharine of 
Arragon.f In the following year, Henry and b 
Queen resided here while the question of Aeir mv* 
riage was pending at the Blackfriars; after wUdii 
taking a dislike to the place, he let it fall to decay ; in 
which state it remained until its appropriation, in tbe 
following reign, to charitable purposes. 

After the general suppression of the monasteries and 
other religious houses, London became filled with 
multitudes of dissolute and necessitous persons, lAo) 
before that period, had depended on ecclesiastical 
charity for their support. It therefore became neces- 
sary to adopt some plan for the correction of offenders, 
and to afford a refuge and relief to such as were in 
actual want. The first person who endeavoured to 
effect this laudable and charitable purpose, was the 
pious Bishop Ridley, who, in a letter to the King*' 



♦ Uairti Chronicle, fol. ISO. ^ Vav'^. 
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Secrttey, Sir William Cecyl, Knight, thus singularlyr 
jiet efflphaticaliy, pressed his suit : — ^ ^ 

'^Good Mr. Cec^ I must be a suitor unto you in our 
Maiter Christ's Cause. I beseech you be good unto him* 
The Matter is. Sir: Alas! he hath lein too» too long 
ibfwd, as you do know, without Lodging, in the Streets 
tiLmdon^ both hungry, naked and cold. Now, thanks be 
BBto Almighty God, the Citizens are willing to refresh 
kin, and to give him both Meat, Drink, and Cloathing 
Bod Firing; but, alas! Sir, they lack Lodging for him. 
Por, in some one House,! dare say, they are fain to lodge 
heb Families under one Roof. Sir, there is a wide, laige, 
mpty House of the King s Majesty, called Bridewell^ that 
onld wonderfully well senre to lodge Christ in, if he 
%fat find such good Friends in the Court to procure ia 
is Cause. Surely, I have such a good Opinion -in the 
ing^s Majesty, that if Christ had such faithful and 
iarty Friends, that would heartily speak for him, he 
ould undoubtedly speed at the King's Majesty*s Hands, 
r, I have promised my Brethren, the Citizens, to move 
m, because I do take you for one that feareth God, and 
Mild that Christ should lie no more abroad in the Street."* 

in accordaoce with this, and other petitions, made 
r the citizens, that young and virtuous Prince, £d- 
Burd the Sixth, by a charter, bearing date the 26th of 
tne, 1552, and which charter was afterwards con- 
•med by Queen Mary, granted the Palace of Bride- 
ell for the above purpose, and, amongst other things, 
idowed it with a great part of the revenues of the 
ivoy. In 1608, twelve large granaries were erected 

this Hospital, at the expense of the City, capable 

• 8tr}pe*8Slow*8 " London,'' fol. I, 9. 1T9. 
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of containing six thousand quarters of eorn, nd tfo 
storehouses for coals. In the ancient Chapel, w^di^ 
says Strype, ** was inlarged andheautiiied, attheproper 
-Cost and Charge of the Governors and InhahttaDterf 
this Precinct, in the year of our Lord 1620," was i 
portrait of Edward the Sixth, under which were tk 
following lines: — 



** This Edward, of fair Memory the Sixt, 
In whom, with Greatness, Goodne^ was commixt, 
Gave this Bridewell, a Palace in old times, 
For a Chastening House of vagrant crimes." 

In the plan of London attributed to Ralph Aggas, tht 
buildings and gardens of this Hospital appear to ex- 
tend from their presetit site all the way to the Thames, 
on the bank of which, a large castellated mansion is 
represented. After the dreadful fire in 1666, bj which 
almost the entire pile was destroyed, this Hospital was 
rebuilt in the manner represented in the annexed print, 
in two quadrangles, the principal of which fronted the 
Fleet River, now a vast barrel-like sewer under the 
middle of Bridge Street. The old hall still remains, 
but the committee-room, prisons, chapel, &c. have 
been built since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, and the whole now forms only one large quad- 
rangle. The hall, which is upwards of one himdred 
feet in length, and forty in breadth, is lined with 
vrainscotting, and furnished with long mahogany tables 
and forms, at which the governors dine annually in 
June. Over the fire-place, at the west end, is a large, 
and nearly sQuare picture, by Holbein^ of Km^ Edward 
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tbe Sixth, preBeoting his Chaiter for this Hospital to 
& Lord Mayor (Sir Geoige Bowes) and Citizens of 
LoDdoii* The figures of Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, 
Lord Chancellor; Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, and 
five other great officers of state, are introduoed in this 
pece, in which, also, is a head of Holbein himself. 
The other pictures exhibit full-lengths of Charles L, 
ntdng'; James H. ; and the following Presidents, viz. 
Sir William Turner, 1669; Sir Robert Gefferey, 1686; 
Sir ^Uiam Withers, 1708, a very large equestrian 
picture, with St. Paul's in the back-ground; Sir 
^Drnxas Rawlinson, 1 706 ; Sir Samuel Garrard, hart, 
1710; William Benn, Esq., 1747; SirRichard Glyn, 
W, 1759; Sir James Sanderson, 1793; and Sir 
Kidmrd Carr' Glyn, hart., 1799 : the above dates shew 
^ years of their respective mayoralties. In the 
^^oonnittee-room is a portrait of Richard Clark, Esq., 
^ present venerable Chamberlain of the City, taken 
in 1781. The Chapel is a plain edifice, having a 
gsllery for the prisoners on the south and west ades, 
VQpported by Tuscan columns. The prisoners are 
chiefly vagrants and disorderly persons, including 
street-walkers : the sexes are kept separate, and em- 
ployed in working a tread-mill. 

FAUBEBT'S passage. — RIDING ACADEMY. 

Faubert's Passage, which now forms a paved com- 
munication for foot passengers, between Regent-street 
and King-street, was, until the late improvements, a 
Barrow thoroughfare for carriages, between the latter 
named place and Swallow Street, It dem^ *\t& xvdxcv^ 
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\ml* and * h<m homme d cheval;' the Duke of 
bik being the firsts that is, rather a fine person on 
fse; the Duke of Northumberland being both in 
ction ; namely, a gracefiil person, and excellent 
» But the Duke of Norfolk told me, he had cot 
t HboB exercise these twelve yeares before. There 
iafhe field y* Prince of Denmark, and the L4>rd 
down, 80im of y* Earle of Bath, who had been 
m CooDt of y* Empire last summer for his ser- 
itfaie Vienna." 

mk the above extracts, it appears, that Faabert*s 
g Academy was as fashionable a lounge for the 
eaen and gallants of that period, as Tattersals is 
pnaeot day. When Swallow Street was palled 
I ID effect the grand improvements which have 
phoe in this part of the metropolis , the greater 
irf this passage, including the Riding School, 
I had "been converted into livery stables, shared 
ame fiite, and but one of the original houses is 
eft standing. 

TEMPLE BAR.— ^BUTCHER ROW. 

MPLB Bar divides the City of London from the 
f of Westminster : in ancient times, they were 
y separated by a chain, or bar, placed across the 
f which, from its immediate vicinity to the Tern- 
cquired the appellation which it still bears. In 
ages, this bar gave place to an erection of timber, 
I across the street, with a narrow (^teway under- 
, and an entrance on the south side to the house 
Afier the fire of London, S\i CWv6)tf>\^\*A 
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Wrai erected the present edifice, which wBi coddp 
menced in 1670» and finished in 1672. It is binkcf 
Portland stone, and rusticatedy havii^ a large flattened 
arch in the centre, and two small semicircular ones far 
foot passengers lateraUy. Over the gateway is an 
apartment, with a semicircular arched window on Ae 
eastern and western sides ; the whole is crowned witk 
a sweeping pediment. On the west (apade are tio 
niches, in which are placed statues of Charles Ae 
First, and Second, in Roman costume; and over As 
key-stone of the centre archway, are the royal arms; 
on the east, in similar niches, are statues of Queen 
£]izaheth and James the First. This gateisahnp 
closed, and opened with great formality, on state occa- 
sions ; and the King, according to civic etiquette, can* 
not enter the City, without first knockii^, and asking 
permission of the Lord Mayor. 

On Temple Bar were formerly placed the heads of 
those persons who were decapitated for high treason: 
the last which was thus exhibited was that of SimoDi 
Lord Lovat, who was executed on Tower Hill, for the 
rebellion of 1745. One of the iron poles, or spikes, 
on which they were placed, was only removed at the 
commencement of the present century. 
, In Nichols's " Literary Anecdotes," is the following 
singular passage, relating to the head of CounseUof 
LayeTy which had been thus fixed upon Temple Bar. 
Layer was executed for high treason, at Tyburn, on 
May the 17th, 1723, and died in the steady mainte- 
nance of his principles. Dr. Rawlinson was a non- 
juror^ and a distinguished auVvc^w^xx'^. Ha lived at 
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Imdon H<m»9 Aldersgate Street, tbe ancient palace 
of tbe Bishops of London :— 

" When the head of Layer was blown off Temple Bar, 
^ vas picked up by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
[Mr. John Pearce, an attorney,] who shewed it to some 
ineods at a public house, under the floor of which, I have 
to assured, it was buried. Dr. Rawlinson, meanwhile, 
ttimg made inquiry after the head, with a wish to pur- 
^ it, was imposed on with another instead of Layer^si, 
rUch he preserved as a valuable rdique, and directed it 
D be buried in his right hand." The Doctor died on 
leiSthof April, 1755, and was interred in St. Giles's 
anurch, Oxford. 

The irregular buildings shewn in the annexed print, 
>rmed the lower part of Butcher Row^ which, before 
e improvements made here, about thirty years ago, 
icupied most of the open space from opposite Ship- 
rd to the end of Picket Street.* The ground plot 
IS that of a long, obtuse-angled triangle, of which 
» western line was formed by the vestry-room and 
OS-houses of St. Clement's : the sides and west end 
itained shops of various classes, the most respect- 
le of which were on the Strand side, opposite 
lanet Place. Butcher Row, properly so called, 
ginated in a flesh market, granted, in the 21st of 
Iward the 1st, to Walter le Barbur, for the con- 
lience of the foreign butchers, as they were termed, 

* Picket Street was so called, from respect to Mr. Alderman 
ket, tbrougb whose zealous exertions and perseverance the 
vovemeats ia this quarter were chiefly earned inVo e,%^v. 
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that isy of those persons who brought meat from the 
country, in carts, and sold it just without the boimdi 
of the City liberties. They were at first stationed « 
stands, or shambles, as is yet common in nof 
country places ; but before, and in Queen EGnbcdfi 
reign, houses were built here, chiefly of wood and 
plaster, with over-hanging stories, and of nuricw 
heights. These, in process of time, became inhabited 
by tradesmen and shopkeepers of many diffeient 
descriptions :* one of them was the celebrated Bettjf** 
Chop-house. 

On the north side (at a short distance firom Ship- 
yard) was a large mansion-like edifice, of five aloriesi 
which had latterly been divided into two houses, hut 
was single in James the First's reign, and then in- 
habited by Count Beaumont, the resident envoy from 
thie French Court. Here, for one night, was lodged 
the famous Due de Sully, who, in 1 603, when Mar- 
quis de Rosny, had been appointed ambassador extia- 
ordinary from Henry the Fourth, King of France, to 

* At a low broker's shop in the western part of Batcher Row, 
that " wicked wight, young Wylliam Henry Irelaunde,** pur- 
chased the two drawings, engraved in his father's publicatioD of 
the spurious Shakspeare Manuscripts. One of them, he trani- 
mogrified into something like a resemblance of the Warwick* 
shire Bard ; and in the corners of the other design, he portrayeil 
his armorial bearings with the initials W. S., a pair of scales, and 
a knife, and inserted the titles o several of his plays : from 
these altered subjects, it was mosiaagely decided by the amauwt 
o/Shaksperian'Lore, that the first was a portraiture of the poet 
himself, in the part of Bassanio, and the other a delineatioD of 
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congratulate King James on his accession to the 
Sn^h Throne. On that occasion the office of 
Vaster of the Ceremonies was first instituted, and 
fwen, with a yearly salary of £200, to Sir Lewis Lew- 
lenor;* who, accompanied by Count Beaumont, 
attended the Marquis on his landing at Dover. The 
arrangements for his reception were very deficient ; 
and yet more so for that of his return, which con- 
sisted of upwards of two hundred gentlemen. The 
following passage in the *^ Memoirs de Sully," renders 
the fact of his lodging here unquestionable i-^^^As for 
myself, I sup'd and lay at Beaumont's, and dinM there 
the next day, for so short a time had not been suffi- 
cient to procure and prepare me lodgings, until the 
Palace of Arundel, which was destin'd for me, could 
be got ready ; but this greatly embarrass'd my retinue, 
which could not all be lodg'd in Beaumont's house, 
and, therefore, apartments were sought in the neigh- 
bourhood."f The ambassador's own accommodations 
could not have been particularly commodious, as the 
rooms were small and low, — four, six, and eight upon 

* Lewkenor's Lane, in High Holboro, derived its name from 
this geotleman, who had a bouse and gardens on its site. 

•f- These were probably found in the several large Inns and 
Tavernswhich existed near the spot, of which the principal were, 
the Ship Ta?em, the Swan^ the Crown, the Robin Hood, the 
White Hart, the Bear and Harrow, the Holy Lamb, and the Angel. 
The Angel Inn is still a large establishment, at the bottom of 
Wych Street, much frequented by travellers and professional 
gentlemen from the western counties. The situation of most of 
the others are known by the courts and alleys deriving namei 
frtao Ibem; and vestiges ofaoeos two still lemairi. 
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a floor, and lit only by casement windows. TheoA* 
ings were traversed by large unwrought beams» in & 
ferent directions ; and a well stair-case, iUuoiined onljf 
by a sky-light, run up the middle, in the rudeststyle. 
In front, were several roses and crowns, fleur-Mii 
dragons, and other ornaments, together with the dtte 
1581, twice repeated. 

LUDGATE. — PRISON THOUGHTS. 

LuDGATE was anciently one df the principal gatel 
of the city, and was situated at the western extremity 
of what was formerly denominated Bowyer^t Rom, but 
is now called Ludgate Hill, between the present Loo^ 
don Tavern and St. Martin's Church. Its first ereotkA 
is attributed by Gtoffery of Monmouth (but withoutuy 
credible foundation,) to the British King Lud, about 
sixty-six years before the birth of Christ. In 121 7,itiW8 
either new built, or substantially repaired by the con- 
federated barons, (who were in arms against King 
John,) with the ruins of the stone houses of the Jeiw, 
which had been destroyed. In 1260, it was agaia 
repaired, and ornamented with statues of King Lud, 
and other sovereigns, which, ** in the raigne of Ed- 
ward the Sixt," says Stow, " had their heads smittei 
off, and were otherwise defaced, by such as iudged 
every Image to bee an Idoll, and in the raigne of 
Queene Mary were repajrred, as by setting new heads 
on their old bodies, &c." Early in Richard the 
Second's time, this gate was converted into a free 
prison ; but in process of time its privileges were 
violated, and it became a ig>\asi^ oi ^^^t o^^^ression. 
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. the years 1454 and 1463^ it was much en- 
fith a new building towards the south, for the 
of the. prisoners^ by the liberality of Dame 
Porster, and the executors of Stephen, her 
; in memory of which, the following lines, in- 
m copper, were placed against it : — ♦ 

b soules that passe this way, 

phen Forster, late Maior, heartily pray, 

ae Agnes his spouse, to God consecrate, 

: pide, this house made of Londoners in Ludgate. 

or lodgmgBXi^ water, prisoners here nought pay, 

r keepers shall all answereat dreadful doomes day* 

te was greatly damaged by the fire of 1666; 
as afterwards repaired, and continued to be 
as a prison until 1760, when it was pulled 
id the street thrown open. On the east side 
Ties of King Lud and his two sons, in niches ; 
le west side was a statue of Queen Elizabeth : 

raditioD concerning tlie origin of this benevolent and 
design, will be found in the Appendix to Strype's 
is also the foundation of Rowley's Comedy, of ** A 
ever Vext, or the Widow of Cornhill," which has 
1 reviTed, with alterations by Planche. In the first 
le fifth act, is the following passage : 

. Poster, Bat why remove the prisoners from Lud- 

Foster^ To take the prison down, and build it new, 
to walk on, chambers large and fair ; 
myself lay there, the noxious air 
my spirits. None but captives, wife, 
what captiveg feel, 

N 
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die latter was afterwards fixed up against 
wall of St. Dunstan's Chtirch, where it still 
The other statues lie disregarded in the small a 
chivch-yard, ' * ' 

'A quarto tract, intituled Prison Thoughts^ by' 
Browning, Citizen and Cook of London, a pris 
Ludgate^ ** where popr. citizens are oonfiqedand 
amidst copies of their freeddm,V was puhlisbedi 
prison, by the author, in«:16&2. . It is wntteah 
prose and verse, and probably'gave origin to Dr.i) 
more elaborate work oh ' the*^ same siibject tlk 
lowing is inserted as a specimen of the poetry: 

• ' • ■ , # • 

„ ; ."' '. ''On Patience. 

^ J Patience is the Poor Man's yiiaSk, « 

Patience is the Dumb Man's Talk, > • ' .; 
Patience is the Lame Man's Thighs, . 
Patience is the Blind Man's Eyes, 
Patience is the JPoor Man's Ditty, 
Patience is the Exil'd Man's City, 
Patience is the Sick Man's Bed of Down, 
Patience is the Wise Man's Crown, 
Patience is the Live Man's Story, 
Patience is the Dead Man's Glory. 

When your. Troubles do controul. 
In Patience then possess your Soul.i 

DRr FRANKLIN. — DUKE STREET, UNCOLN'S-I 

FIELDS. 

This celebrated philosopher and statesman, ov 
£rst arrival in 'London, ou C\iTO\x£a3i-^N^'> Yl'XN 
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^ed himself as a compositor^ in the office of Mr. 
Palmer, a printer, in Bartholomew-close ; he continued 
there nearly a twelvemonth, and afterwards removed to 
Watts's printing-office, near Lincoln's-inn-fields, where 
he endeavoured to improve the habits of the workmen, 
in respect both to sobriety and industry* During his 
employment, by Mr, Watts, he lodged at an Italian 
warehouse, Jn Dt^Ae iSfr€^f, opposite to the Romish 
Clapel, kept by a widow lady and her daughter. The 
old lady was the daughter of a Protestant clergyman, 
^t had been converted, to the Catholic feith by her 
husband ; and being confined with the gout, Franklin 
•^ frequently permitted to spend the evenings with 
3er. « Our supper," he says, (in his interesting 
* Memoirs" of his own life,) "was only half an 
iflchovy each, on a very little slice of bread and butter, 
nd half a pint of ale between us : but the entertain- 
lent was in her conversation." In the garret of the 
ime house lived an old maiden lady, who had for- 
erly been in a nunnery abroad, but the country not 
freeing with her, she returned to England, where she 
[opted the conventual mode of life, as nearly as cir- 
mstances would allow. She had resided many years 
the same room, living on water gruel only, and 
ing no fire but to boil it. Every day a priest attended 
hear her confession ; and when she was once asked, 
how she could possibly find so much employment for 
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In this office he was designated the " Water American t'* 
im always drinking water, in preference to the strong beet 
nk by the other workmen. 

N 2 
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a doofiesBor/^ h^ ready answer wa, **0h, it bimpdk^ 
inbie to avoid vain thoughts,** She had given aU ber 
estate to charitable purposesy reservit^ only twM 
pounds a- year for subsistence, and even of tbat snuS 
pittance she gave part in charity. ** I was onoe,** 
says Franklin, ** permitted to visit her ; she was dlee^ 
ful and polite, and conversed pleasantly. Thexooo 
was clean, but had no other furniture than a mattreH) 
a table^ with a crucifix and a book, a stool, which she 
gave me to sit cm, and a picture, over the chimney, of 
St. Feronica, displaying her handkerchief wiA the 
miraculous figure of Christ's bleeding fiice on it, ?fhicb 
she explained to me with great seriousness. She 
looked pale, but was never sick ; and I give it as ano- 
ther instance on how small an income life and health 
can be supported." 

PRICES OF WEARING APPAREL IN THE REIGN OF 

EDWARD VI. 

In the year 1547, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
the famous Peter Martyr, and Bemardinus Ochin, in 
consequence of their zeal for the Reformed Religion, 
were invited into this country, firom Basil, by Archbishop 
Cranmer ; the former of whom was afterwards appointed 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and the latter 
was nominated a Prebendary at Canterbury. In the 
Ashmolean Library is the original bill of their ex- 
pense's, which were defrayed by the Crown ; it is in« 
teresting as shewing the prices of various articles at 
tliat period in England and Bas\\, bs ^Iso ^m the in- 
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Nation which it affords of the costume and manners 
^ the times. The prices of wearing apparel in £i^« 
«nd will be seen from the following extracts : — ♦ 

£. », d, 
' Psfd ht two payer of hose for Bemerdinus 

md Fetms Marten li 4 

^ for a payer nether stocks for ther servant •• o s o 
^for three payer of shooe for them and ther 

lemyit ^ 2 4 

^ kr two nyg^t cappes of yeUvet for them .... 8 o 

^ for two round cappes for them 6 

^ for two payer of tunbrydg* knyves for them 2 8 

I" for two payer garters of sylke ryband 2 6 

for ryband for a gyrddl for Petrus Martyr .... 12 

for two payer of glovys for them i 0** 

Hiey brought over four horses^ two of which ; 

were «* sold in Smythfeld, for 4 IS 6" 

ST. SAVIOtR'S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 

Stow^ th^ great luminary of our metropolitan ves- 
tiges, gives the following account of the origin of St. 
SAyiouR's Chubch> or, as it was anciently designated, 
St. Mary Overy*8 ; which stands on the south bank 
of the Thames, at a short distance from the foot of 
Old London Bridge : — 

Speaking of T^nchester House, he says, " Directly 
over against it, standeth a &ire church, called Saint Mary 
ouer the Rie^ or Overy, that is, over the water. This 
church, or some other in place thereof, was (of old time, 
long before the Conquest), an House of Sisters, founded 

* Vide ^^Ardiffologia," vol xxl. p. 4"l\ . 
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by a mayden, named Mary, vnto the which Home 
Sisters she left, (as was left to her by her parents) tbe 
ouer-sight and profites of a Crosse Ferrie, or tnuene 
ferrie ouer the Thames^ there kept before that any bridge 
was builded. This House of Sisters, was after^by SMe\ 
a noble lady, conuerted vnto a Colledge d. Priests, who in < 
place of the Ferrie, builded a bridge of timber, and from, 
time to time kept the same in good reparations ; but laid; 
the same bridge was builded of stone, and then in the 
yeere 1106, was this church agune founded for Canons 
Regular, by William Pont de h Arch and William Dataetft 
knights, Normans.^ 

This account, which our chronicler professes to 
have had ♦* by report of Bartholomew Linsted, alias 
Fowler,"f the last prior of this foundation, has been, 
questioned by Maitland and others, as incredible, and 
even the existence of a religious house on this spot 
prior to the Conquest has been denied. Yet, as Stow 
had both an opportunity to converse with Prior lin- 
sted, who was living till the year 1553, and also to 
consult ancient records, which Maitland but seldom 
attended to, we may surely consider his account as en- 
titled to the better confidence. 

In regard to a Saxon establishment of religious, that 
fact is ascertained by the Domesday Book, which states, 
that Odo, Bishop of Baieux, " had one. monastery , and 
one harbour in Southwark;" and be it recollected, 
that no other religious foundation in this district ever 
made claim to so early an origin as St. Mary's. 



''Survey o! London,*' px Ita, ed\U \^\%, \ \\a^,\jA%, 
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oon after theAastia Capons were settled here, 

fard, Bishop of , Winchester, became " a good be- 

actor," and enlarged the church. ..Henry the First 

anted to the Canons the Church of St.; Margaret on 

effill, (which afterwards was converted into a Town 

isdl and Prison), and King Stephen gave them the 

tone house which had belonged to William Pont de 

'Arch, at Dowgate. 

About the year 1207, this Priory was ** burned, 
wherefore the Canons did found an hospitall neere 
vnto their priory, where they celebrated vntill the 
priory was repayred: which hospitall was after (by 
consent of Peter de la Roch^ Bishop of Winchester) re- 
moued into the land of Anicius, Archdeacon of Surrey , 
•in the year 1228, a place where the water was more 
plentifull, and the ayre more wholsome, and was dedi- 
cated to Saint Thomas.* The same bishop founded a 
large chapel within St. Saviour's Church, which was 

• i f m.J t * * 

dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and, eventually, be-- 
came the parish church of the neighbourhood. 

. In the reigns of Richard the Second, and his sue- 

• ■ • • ' > 

cessor, Henry the Fourth, this church was rebuilt. 
Grower, the poet, whom Stow records as ** an especial 
Ibene^actor to that worke,"f was buried in the north 
aisle, where h^ had founded a chantry. This priory 
was surrendered to Henry the Eighth, on October the 
27th, 1539, at which time its annual revenues were 



* StoVs <« Sor?ey,»» p. 774. 
. t Vide pp. 9-11, of the present volume, for an account of 
Gawer-*« Mommtm* 
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valued at £624. 6s. 6d.^ and Linsted, the then piior, 
had a pension assigned to l^imof £100 yearly. Shoidy 
after, the inhabitants of the borough of SouthwailL 
purchased the priory church of the King, ^* Dr. Ste- 
phen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, putting thereto 
his helping hand ;" and in the following year it ms 
made, parochial, by the designation of St Saviour's 
under an Act of Parliament which united the two pa- 
rishes of St. Mary Magdalen and St. Margaret at Hill, 
into one. 

This noble structure, which is one of the largest 
parish churches in the kingdom, is built in the con- 
ventual form, with a lofty tower rising from the inter- 
section of the nave and transept, and a spacious cbapd 
dedicated to St Mary, at the east end, at the back of 
the chancel. Some very appropriate repairs have 
been recently made under the direction of Geoige 
Gwilt, esq., architect, both exteriorly and within the 
church. About two years ago, on the removal of the 
old and heavy altar screen, which was of wood, a 
richly decorated stone screen, designed in the pointed 
style, was discovered behind it, but much of the finer 
parts of the sculpture had been purposely cut away* 
We are indebted to Hollar for the spirited etching of 
this church, from which the annexed print has been 
copied. It was executed for Dugdale's " Monasticon," 
before the rude hand of spoliation had deprived the 
edifice of several of its most characteristic and vene- 
rable features. The large window in the transept has 
particularly suffered ; and it were highly to be wished 
that the same judicious m\nd n»\v\c\i wi^fak\ATA«i>JMi 
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rations, should be employed in restoring not 
t window but the entire fabric to its original 



p.* 



BANGOR HOUSE, SHOE LANE. 

! curious map ascribed to Ralph Aggas, great 
he ground from Shoe Lane to Chancery Lane 
sented as gardens, with trees and detached 
itermingled ; but long prior to that delineation, 
ops of Bangor had a mansion, garden, &c« 
:hat plot, as may be seen by the following 
t in the catalogue of F^nt Rolls : — 48 Ed. III. 
nrtizarit Epo Bangoren% in successione unum 
: unam placeam terrae, ac unam gardinum 
s sdificiis, in Shoe Lane, London.*' The 
of that messuage, place, and other buildings, 
as immediately behind St. Andrew's Churchy 
rt, and Thavie's Inn, is still indicated by the 
ytway called Bangor Court. 
ast prelate who appears to have occupied the 
I mansion, was Bishop Doulben, who having 
sviously Vicar of Hackney, contributed thirty 
>r repairing the causeway leading from Clapton 
kney to Shoreditch, of which he informed his 
thioners, by a letter dated from Bangor House, 
Lane, on the 11th of November, 1633. He 

Spitaph on Mr. Alderman Humble, inserted in vol. iii. 
written by Francis Qaarles, the ingenioas author of 
g^u it Divine Fancies/' and other serious Poems. It 
to bh ''Argalus andf Partbenia,'' 
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died at Bangor iHouse, on the 27th of the same monllv 
and :was: interred at Hackney, where there is a good 
bust of him in white marble. 

In 1647, the reversion of this niessuage, with ibe 
attached " waste ground," ' containing ' 168 feet m 
length, and 144 in breadth, . was purchased of die 
Trustees for the sale of Bishops* Lands, by Sir Jok 
Barkstead, knight, with intent to build there ; and in 
an Act of Parliament passed in 1657, against the 
erection of new buildings, an exemption is made m 
his favour, in respect to his having given mpre for ha 
purchase than he otherwise would ** but for his piff-, 
pose of erecting messuages and tenenients thereon, apd 
in consideration of that place being ^both dangeiooB 
and noisome to the passengers and inhabitants near 
adjoining," 

Whether Sir John availed himself of this privilege, 
does not appear; but the negative seems probable,' as 
the estate reverted to the See of Bangor immediately on 
the Restoration in 1660. It was afterwards deserted 
as an episcopal residence, and haying been leased out, 
some mean dwellings were built upon the grounds; 
yet a garden, with lime trees, and a rookery, were re- 
maining about seventy years ago. Every vestige of 
the mansion itself was destroyed during the autumn of 
1828 : it had been divided into numerous tenements, 
which were occupied by between two and three hun- 
dred persons, of the lowest classes of society, chiejy 
Irish. An octangular projection, of two stories, in 
front, was the almost only remain of its former con* 
sequence. The ground vrtaci\v Y«j^ \i^\i OkKwwi^ 
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site Bangor Coofty on tbe eael skfe of Sboe 
an oU hoiBe^ oOed ««Ok£&onic fid/Z^*' 
Bi Stam^ tune, ** ms ktten oat in (fiveis 
Its." ItsfaslicmaiiiswReoociipiedafevTeiis 
E Qoal sbed and broker^ shop^ Ahnofitalltfae 
^ be t ween dac spot and Stone-cutter Street 
sn very recently demolished, to make room ibr 
Fleet Mai^et, wlddi is now in a rapid course 



THATIE*S CfK, HOLBORN. 

ns's InN) which appears to have been the 
cient of all the Imis of Court, or Chancery, 
die reign of Edward the Third, the hospitium 
sicm of John Thavy or Tctvye, a citizen, and 
T, and was r^ted of him by *< Apprentices of 
•" On his decease, he bequeathed it, together 
3 own tenement and three shops, to Alice, his 
cecdng the whole to be sold ader her death ; 
duce of the Inn to be appropriated to find a 
I in St. Andrew's Church, to pray for the soult 
elf, and his wife, and of all the faithful de« 
for ever ; and that of his House, &c. to tha 
of SU Andrew's Church.* In the reign of 

site of this property is now covered with ten reipaota* 
es, besides the small .paved square near the Church, 
. Andrew's Court. Its present rental is about j^lOO pff 
When St. Andrew's Church was rebuilt In 1070, ib« 
r said to have been principally deUa)'«Oi NiiV\\j^ \V!^ \\^ 
'liavie't beque$tt0 



I 
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Edward the Sixth, Thavie^s or Davey*s Inn, utXim 
then called, came into the possession of Giegoiy 
Nicholas, citizen and mercer, of ^vriiom it was pH- 
chased by the Benchers of Lincol»*s Jim, and eoufr 
luted one of the Inns of Chancery ; ** the Frioe^ 
and Fellows of which,^' saysDucQdale, in hk^'Ori^ 
Juridiciales,'* ** paid them the annual rent of iii L vifc 
;yiiid. as an acknowledgement.*' • 

Thavie's Inn remained in the pOftsessioik of thft 
Society dll the year 1771, wh&i the Lord QM 
Justice Sfensfield, and other feeders, sold and eaanjd 
it to Thomas Middleton^ Esq., who resdd it to Aite 
Jones, Esq. from whom the titlesof the present ownflB 
C^ the houses here are considered to be doiiel 
Soon afterwards the old Inn was destroyed byfire. b 
site is now occupied by a double range of bride briU- 
ings, principally inhabited by professional gNittemea 
and hardware merchants from the towns of Sheffidl 
and Birmingham.* 

; * Several lawsuits bave been instituted in respect to thi 
liability of Thavie's Inn to assessments for the Poor Rates; M 
the issue has been favooralile to the inhabitants ; in memoriili' 
which, the following inscription, on a small brass plate, hasbafli 
recently fixed up against the first house on the west side >-^ 

" Thavie's Inn, founded by John Thavie, Esquiie, in the wifk 
of Edward the Tliird; Adjudged to be Extra-parodiial, in tti 
Court of King's Bench, Guildhall, in the Causesty Fraaer agaiMt 
the Parish of St. Andiew, Holborn, on the 7th day of July, ISfl^ 
and, Marsden against the same Parish, on the 17th day of Oelft- 
ber, 1826. This Memorial of the abtiquity and privileges of 
this Inn, was erected during the Treasuiership of Francis Paget 
Waiion, Esq, Anno Domini mdcccxxwv. liULMnVosAviti^^ 
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BILLINGSGATE. 

INGSGATE was anciently one of the water 
the city, which Geoffrey of Monmouth, with 
d love of the fabulous, attributes to Belin, a 
f Britain, about four hundred years before the 
r Christ ; and says, that ^^ when he was dead, 
ly being burned, the Ashes, in a vessell of 
were set upon a high pinnacle of stone ouer 
e Gate." This place has for several centuries 
sed as a market to supply the metropolis with 
It it was first made a free port for that purpose 
of Parliament in 1699^ 

says,* ^ it IS a Port or Hvborough for ships and 
ommonly arriving there with fish, both fresh and 
1 fishes. Salt, Orenges, Onions, and other fruits and 
nbeate, Rie, and Graine of diuers sorts for seruice 
ity, and the parts of this Realme adjoining. This 
ow more frequented than of old time» when the 
I Hith was used, as being appointed by the Kings 
,ealme, to be the speciall or only Post for taking vp 

inrey of London," p. 390. In the '* Chronioon'^ of John 
I, is the following list of the Tolls to be given at 
38gate.'' " If a small ship come up to Bylyngesgate, 
?e one halfpenny of toll : if a greater one which bath 
penny: if a small ship, or the hulk of a ship, come 
ad shall lie there, it shall give four pence for the toll, 
which are filled with wood, one log of wood shall be 
toll. In a week of bread toll shall be paid for three 
B Lord's day, Tuesday, and Thursday,'^ 



^ 
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of all such kind of Marchaodises brjught 
■trangcrs and Forrermers ; because the 
timber at Lon Jon Bridge, waa then to be r 
up for passage of ships witliout tops thithf 

Very considerable improvements hai 
Billing^jpite of late years, both in the 
for uiilouding) and in the houses am 
market place. The managemenl, ab 
market and its frequenters, has been su 
excellent regulations, under ihe superir 
City authorities. 

The ahusivenpss of ihe Billingsgati 
proverbial ; coarse invective, and ch 
acolding, having for ages been colli 
Billingsgate. In Lupton's " Country 
bonadoed," is t!ie following whlmsici 
the 

Fisherwomen. 

" These crying, wandering, and trav 
carry their bhopa on theii headu: and tin 
ordinarily Billingsgate, or the Bridge-i 
habitation Turn-again-lanc. Tliey setu 
their trade afresh, , They are easily act u; 
get something, and spend it jovially ani 
(hillings a bucket, and a good cry, is a lai 
of thena. They are mcrrieat when all th 
In the morning they delight to have thi 
even they desire to have it empty. 1 
little i some two yards compass, yet it 
fish, or herbs, or roots, strawberries, a 
cucumbers, and inch like ware. Nay, it 
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netimes of nuts and oraiiges and lemons. They are free 
■11 places, and pay nothing for shop rent, but only find 
^nn to it. If they drink out their whole stock, it's but 
a petticoat in Long -lane, or tfiemselyes in Turn- 
for to set up again. They change every day 
; for she that was this day for fish, may be to-mor- 
V for fimt,' next day for herbs, another for roots : so that 
m must hear them cry, before you know what they are 
nndiedwlthaL When they have done their fair, they 
mt in mirth, unging, dandog, and in the middle (a 
iwpth'esbj.they are scolding: but they do use to take 
i4 put. np. words, and end not till either their money, or 
iC|.or credit^ be, clean spent out. Well, when in any 
POUQg they are not merry in a drinking-house, it is sus- 
eeted that they have had bad return, or else have paid 
una did scorei or else they are bankrupts. They are 
mtnm soon up, and soon down.*' 

COUNCIL CHAMBER OF KINO HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

Iirihe first edition of Hall's <' Chronicle," printed 
y ibctard Grafton in 1548, at the back of fol. cclxiij, 
I a very beautiful and spiritedly-executed wood-cut, 
epresenting Henry the Eighth presiding in CouDcil. 
lie King is seated upon his throne, in a chamber lined 
dih tapestry, wrought into a regular pattern of alter- 
ate Toses and fleurs-de-lis. The roof is of arched 
imber work, divided into square compartments, dia- 
onally intersected, and having an ornamental pendant 
t each point of intersection. At the back of the 
lirone, which has • a fringed canopy, cnriclied with 
estoons and tassels, are the royal arras and sup- 
rorters of the Tudor family. 



That moBt indmtriouB inquirer into the Histoiy cf 
Printing, the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, has poblmbed anenit 
faosimiUe of this ^ extraordinary spiecimen of v^*^ 
in the third volume of his ** Typo^phical Antiipil 
ties," and from that copy the annexed print fattlm 
reduced. Mr. Dibdin imagines it to have been de- 
signed by Hans Holbein, and engraven by somefivcfi 
artist in Germany, or the Low Countries. **1li 
original drawing," he remarks, ** if in being, matin 
invaluably as there is every reason to think that tk 
Portraits, as well as the architectural disposition of die 
room, are copies from originals." The impremoo k 
Hall's ** Chronicle," when in large and fine eondi- 
dition, is highly estimated by collectors. 

WARWICK HOUSE, CLOTH FAIR — LADY HOLLAND'S 

MOB. 

This mansion, which, at the present time, has no 
pretensions to antiquity in outward appearance, is 
thought to have been built in Queen Elizabeth's r^; 
and within memory the arms of England, as quartered 
in the time of that sovereign, were remainii^ in a 
window on the first floor. It ¥ras inhabited by Bo- 
' bert. Earl of Warwick, the parliamentary general, to 
whose ancestor. Sir Robert Rich, knt. Chuicelkr of 
the Court of Augmentations, the Priory of St. Bartho* 
lomew, and its appurtenances, within the Ghreat Qose 
of St. Bartholomew's, had been sold by Henry the 
Eighth, in May 1544, for the sum of £1064. lis. 3d. 
At that period^ Cloth Y^\i ^n^ rnxVcLii \L^ i^tecincts of 
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e Great Close ; and as a right to continue St. Bar- 
domew's Fair, as when in possession of the prior 
id convent, was included in the grant, it devolved to 
e Earls of Warwick and Holland, the descendants of 
f Robert Rich : and hence the origin of that <^ up- 
florioos rabblement," called Lady Holland's Moh, 
hich assembles to proclaim the fair, on the eve, or 
flier midnight of St. Bartholomew. Warwick House 
now occupied by a cloth dealer. 

CARLISLE HOUSE, LAMBETH. 

Carlisle House was erected about the year 1197, 
f Gilbert de Glanville, Bishop of Rochester, on a 
lot of ground which he had reserved for that purpose, 
hen he exchanged the manor of Lambeth* for that 
' Darent, in Kent, with Hubert Walter, Archbishop 
' Canterbury : at which time it was called Rocheilear 
^lace, and was used as an inn or lodging house by the 
ishops of Rochester, whenever they came to London 
> attend parliament. In consequence of several dis- 
ates having arisen between the Archbishops of Can- 
rbury and the Bishops of Rochester, respecting the 
)ce8S to this house from the river, (which Glanville 
id not taken the precaution to secure), John de 
liepey, who was bishop of the see in 1357, obtained 
ave from Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, to erect a 
ridge at Stangate for the convenience of himself and 
mily to land from the Thames. The last prelate of 



Vide AccooDt of Lambeth PalaeCi \o\, V\\.^. ^Q%, 
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the see of Rochester, who resided at Carlisle House, 
was the unfortunate Bishop Fisher, who was beheaded 
on Tower Hill in 1535, for denying the king's sap^ 
macy.* In 1540, Bishop Heath exchanged this bone 
with Henry VHL for the mansion of the prior of St 
Swithin, adjoining Winchester Palace, Soudiwaik, 
which monarch granted it to Robert Akbric^, Bishopof 
Carlisle, in exchange for that prelate's inn in the 
Strand, which was cedled Carlisle Plaoe,f Froift tfait 
time the mansion obtained the name of CorKife Hone; 
yet it does not appear to have ever been inhabited by 
the bishops of that see, and from the successive altera- 
tions which it underwent in the following centoiy, 
every trace of its original character was lost. After 
the abolition of the episcopacy, this estate was sold by 
the parliamentary trustees, in February 1647, to Mat- 
thew Hardy, for £220., but it reverted to the see of 
Carlisle at the Restoration. Since that period it has 
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* In 1531, a roost horrid murder was committed at Carlisle 
House, by Richard Roose, the bishop's cook : *' by throvins 
some poison into a vessel replenished with yest or barme^slaDd- 
iog in the said bishop's kitchen, at his place in Lambeth M8rsb> 
he not only poisoned seventeen persons of his family, but also 
certain poor people which resorted to the said bishop's place, and 
were there charitably fed ; two of whom died." For which 
deed, says Hall, he "was boyled in Smythfeld, the Teneher 
Wednisday foUowyng, to therrible example of all other.'' Vide 
Hall's ** Chronicle," xxivth Hen. viii. fol. cc. 

t This mansion was afterwards called Worcester House ; its 
site is now occupied by Beaufort Buildings. Vide Strypc'* 
Stow, vol. ii p. 114, edit. n55. 
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variously occupied, and been progressively used 

pottery, a tavem, a brothel, and a schooL In the 

occupation, Carlisle House maintained a distin- 

hed reputation for more than thirty years ; but 

ing the present summer (1 828), it has been entirely 

Jed down, to make room for new dwellings between 

i Back Lane and Hercules Buildings. 

WHITE CONDUIT HOUSE, ISLINGTON. 

White Conduit House obtained its name from 
ui ancient stone Conduit, standing at a little distance 
on the north-west side, which was built over a small 
spring, or head of water, that in times past supplied the 
Charter House, by means of leaden pipes extending to 
that foundation. The extreme pleasantness of this 
situation, has for many years rendered it a very attrac- 
tive spot to the London populace in their recreative 
excursions, and particularly on a Sunday afternoon in 
Summer, when the City ^< pours forth its congregated 
throngs,'* and the labours of the week are forgotten in 
the exhilaration of sunshine and fresh air. The gardens 
are then crowded to an excess ; and on other fine 
evenings also, this place has many visitors ; some at- 
tracted by its bowling green and Dutch-pin grounds, 
and others by the harmony of a fine-toned organ, with 
occasional singing, which stands in the long room. 
The anonymous author of '* The Sunday Ramble^^'* 
which was first published in 1774, has given the fol- 
lowing description of the grounds :— " The garden is 
formed into several pleasing walks, prettily disposed ; 

o 2 
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at the end of the principal one » m painting, lUdk 
aenresto render it modi kx^er in i^pearanoe te il 
reaDy is; and in thenuddle of the gafden ia a raoi 
fiah-pond, encompaaMd with a great mnnher of wif 
genteel boxes lor oompanj, enrioiBly cot inloAl 
hedges^ and adorned widi a lariety of Flemish 'Mi 
other paintings ; there are Hkewiae two handaometn* 
rooms^ one over the other, as well as several inferior 
ones in ^ dwdliDg4KraBe.'* The fish-pond moi' 
tioned in this extract was filled op about twenty yoB 
igo^ and has been planted over; the small paintingi 
have been de&ced or removed, and a new dancii^ ami 
other rooms boflt, bat in other reqpeds the gudeasiie 
nearly the same as they then were. The ** MWit 
CoHdmi Loaves'* have loi^ been famous, and befeie 
the great alimentation in the price of bread, daring 
the Revolutionary vrar with France, they fi)rmed ooerf 
the regular " London Cries." 

From these gardens, Graham, the intrepid aeronant, 
has several times ascended in his balloon, in thecoone 
of the last three years. As a means also of increasiog 
their celebrity, they were opened in the summer of 1827 
as a MinorVauxhall, with fireworks, rope-dancing, and 
other amusements; but the ms^strates having seri- 
ously objected to that display, the scheme was obliged 
to be given up. 

Nearly a century has now passed since White 
Conduit House has maintained its fame ; yet, ** such is 
the mutability of human a£fairs," as Scott's Baillie 
^ucklethrift would express it, that ere long we may 

Toally expect it to \)e uWbex^) ^^V& Do6fi«i{*i 
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^hwting Oremif with the places that were.* Its plea- 
^■otQess has of late years been much deteriorated by 
the new streets that have arisen on all the neighbour- 
ing; fields; and as the population increases, its umbra- 
geous walks, alcoves, and shady bowers, will doubtless 
leeome more valuable when covered with houses than 
by any other mode of occupation. The famous DucA- 
ing Pond, called the Basin^ immediately without the 
gardens, to the north, has been filled up, and a new 
carriage road crosses its site. 

whetstone's park, lincoln's-inn-fields. 

The slip of ground between the north side of Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields and H(dbom, now occupied by the 
avmue called Whetstone's Park, is in old deeds 
named *'Le Spencer's Lond;^* and a deep ditch which 
anciently separated it from those fields, and extended 
nearly to Drury Lane, had the appropriate designation 
of ** Spencer's Dig.*^ On this ground, which, from 
lying open and waste, was frequently the scene of low 
dissipation, houses were first erected, on the eastern 
part, by Mr. Whetstone, in Charles the Second's time, 
a vestryman of St. Giles's, and from him it obtained 



• Dohneff% or, more correctly, D'Aubigney's, Bowling 
Green, is now occupied by a group of bouses called Dobney*s 
Plact^ near the bottom of Penton Street, and almost opposite 
to tbe Belvidere Tavern and Tea Gardens. About fifty years 
ago» equestrian performances were exhibited there, by a clever 
rider named Price, whilst similar feats were exhibited by a rival 
named Sampson^ in a close behind the Old Hats, near Islington 
Tampike, 
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the name of Whetstone^s AA» On tbe otibo 
the hoiaes were continaed by a Mr. Fhiffip%tDd< 
Phillip* a Rents. Several of the eonrta 
withUolbom,werebinlt about the same tiiBfe; 
ly Pargiter*s Court, by a peiBoo of diat non^ bat 
oadled Feaihen^ Cwat^ from a neighbouring dp 
Holbom. Gate Su«et» and Great and Eiltk 
Hiks, were, as then: namea imi^yt avenofia leidiag a 
Lincohi'a Inn Fields. 

Strype in his edition of Slow'a •• Londn/* 
1723, says that •* Whetstone Ftek, aft tlie bacUdei 
Holbom, was once fimous for its infiaBoas and 
inhabitants^ which some years afaioe irere flbroalsv^r 
and B^der, our. inimitaUe satirist^ has. flmaDnM tik; 
its profligacy :— . 

** And makes a brothel of a palac^ 
Where harlots ply, as many tell us, ii 

Like brimstones in a WheMme Mdnome? ^ 

Dryden also, in his ^* Limberham/* aUndes to ilv 
a well known harbouring place for dissolute femaki; 
who, in reference to the Fark^ have^ by another a»tlior> 
been designated '' watdtm does.^* 



THE CHARTER HODBB. 



The modern appellation of the Charier IkoK is 

' derived (or, more properly, corrupted) from the FienA 

Chartreuse^ the name of the place where the first Cv- 

thusian convent was founded in France, by Bruno, ta 

austere canon of Colog;ne and lL\i€\tBa* \dl X^^'^ 



i 
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ite pestilence which had been raging throi^h- 

whole of Europe and Asia, made its appearance 

metropolis, and caused the death of the greater 

i* its inhabitants, so that the burial grounds of 

arches soon became entirely filled. At that crisis, 

1 Stratford, the then Bishop of London, purchased 

3ce of ground, consisting of three acres, called 

> Man's Land,'* near St. John's Hospital, at Cler- 

«rdl, which he consecrated for a burial place, and 

ng enclosed it with a brick wall, erected a chapel, 

irhich prayers for the souls of the deceased were 

)red up, and which was afterwards designated Par* 

I Church Hawe and ChapeL A short time afterwards 

r Walter de Manm/* purchased an adjoining plot of 

ound, lying southward, called " Spittle Croft,* con- 

ining thirteen acres and one rood, which was conse- 

rated for the like purpose, and was called the New 

'hurch Hawe. In this ground, in which he also 

rected a Chapel, it is recorded that upwards of 50,000 

ersons were interred* 

In 1360, it was the intention of Sir Walter de Manny 
» found a college for a dean and twelve secular priests, 
Q this spot ; for which purpose, says Dugdale, he had 
btained a bull from Pope Clement the Sixth : in this 



* This nobleman was a native of Hainaalt, and greatly dit- 
Qguisbed Mmaelf under Edward the Tliird, in bis wars with 
le King of Franee. He came into England with bis royal 
listress, Philippa of Hainaulty on ber marriage with Edward 
le Third ; and died shortly after be had founded tbis convent. 
!e was buried in tbe choir of the cbapel, his remains being 
tteoded tp tbe grave by the king and the whole cotixu 
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benevoknt design, boweveTj he was al thai tiaie.iiO' 
ventedby the French wan; but in alewyewiiAciK 
Wds, Blichael de NorthiMiigh, Bishop of hctAf^ 
having at his death bequeathed £2000 for foap&f* 
convent for monks of the Carthuiian ordff^ Sir WiIk 
ter obtained a grant from Edward IIL iii IdTU.Is 
found the said convent on his ground, called ■ the Jfm 
Qwrch Howe, in honour of God and the Virgin Uujt 
by the appellation of the ** Salutation of the Hocbtt 
of God." This establishment acqmred the naiqaof 
the Charter House, and the original endowments iM 
so much augmented by benevolent persons^ that at As 
time of its surrender to Henry the E^fatbf on the lOlb 
of June 1537, its dear anniud revenues amoaotei to 
between six and seven huiuired pounds* 

Prior, however, to that event, this convent was piseel I 
under the management of the King*s commisaonei% 
and considerable pains were taken, both by preadii^ 
and admonitory advice, to overcome the refractorinesi 
of the monks, in regard to the succession and sopie* 
macy. On the latter point the Carthusians were psiti- 
cularly untractable, and their obduracy led to the wsnk 
fatal consequences, for they were selected as the fint 
victims of the law which constituted the Ring supreoie 
head of the English church. John Howghton, Prior of 
the Charter House, with the Carthusian priors of Ax- 
holm and Belleval, the vicar of Isleworth, and a 
Brigetine monk of Sion, were all condemned for high 
treason in denying the supremacy (Lingard affirms, 
through Cromwell intimidating the jury), on the 29th 

April 1535; and, five days a^ei^«a\d&«\i2«.Y " weie 
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{DgjBd, and quarte re d at "nbcMiie, and their 
qoarteiB set on the gites of the citie, all sa^e 
>r [that of Prior Hoowfaton] which was set on 
5r House at London.*'* Notwithstanding this 
exhibition, the finnness of the Caithosians 
nbdoedy and on die 18th of the following 
'dleniore, die procnraior, and two other 
this hooK, named Exmew and Newdigate, 

hanged, disbowelled and dismembered at 
or the like offence. What adds to the ex- 
bari^ of these inflictions is, that the three 
tonate sufferers were kept chained in an up- 
tion for thirteen days preyiously to the exe- 
their soitenccf 

I trite remark, that persecution in religion 
bstinacy inflexible, — ^it proved so here, and 
every kind of persuasive means were em- 
» remove the scrupulous adherence of the 
papal supremacy, those means were but par-, 
essful, and in May 1537, ten more persons of 
lerhood were committed close prisoners to 
** for their iraitorotu behaviour," in ques- 
e Ring's assumption of the Pope's authority. 
OS incarcerated, five of these miserable vic- 
hed within six weeks, for want of air, exer- 
sufficient food ; a similar fate progressively 

others, and the hapless survivor, after lan- 

«' Chronicle," p. 963. 

e's '< Historical Account of the Charter House/' 
4. 
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guishing in prison above four years, was at length dis- 
patched by the hands of the executioner, on the ^ 
of November 1541. 

From a letter preserved in the British Hnsemn,* 
which had been addressed to Cromwell, the vicar-ge- 
neral, in September 1535, by Jasper FyloU, who, on 
the execution of Prior Howghton, had been placed here, 
both as a superintendent and n spy, we learn that the 
expenditure of the monks in alms-giving was most 
profuse, and that although " theyr rent of asyse,*' or 
dear annual revenue, ** amounted to £642. 4s.** onlyy 
•* the proctour hath accompted for Mli. a yere,'* the 
deficiency being ** borne of the benevolence and chant]fe 
of the citie of London." The writer then proceeds:— 

^ Nowe, they (the monks) not regarding this derthe, 
nether the increase of ther sup^fluous nomber, nether yet 
the decay of the said benevolence and charyte, wold have 
and hathe that same fare co'tynuall that then was udd 
and wold have like plentye of brede, and ale, and fyshet 
gevyn to strangers, in the butterye, and at the butterye 
door, and as large distributions of bread and ale, to all 
their s'vants, and to vagabonds at the gate, as was then 
uside, which cannot be. Wherefor, under the favour of 
yo' w'shipe, hit semythe to be moche necessary to mynche 
eyther the nomber, or deyntye fare, and also, the sup^fluuB 
gift of brede and ale. 

** These Charter-howse monks wold be callyd solytaiy* 
but to the cloyster doer ther be xxiiii keys, in the hands of 
xxiiii psons, and hit is lyk many letters unp'fytable, tales 



Vide Bib\.Cot. Cleopatra, 'S.A^. 
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B, and 8u*tyme puse to cell comythe and goyth 
ihereof. Also to the buttrey dore there be xxH 
ys, ia xxii men*8 hands, wherein symythe to be 
andrye/* 

her letter to Cromwell from the same person, 
■ctober, he gives the following information as 
jse of the pertinacity of the Carthusians in 

> submit to the king's wish : — 

no greete m*yayle» thogh many of these m'nkes 
tofore offendid God and the kyng, bytheyre 
wTSf for I have fownde in the p'or and proctours 
iiii sondrye p*ntyde books from beyonde the see, 
3 errors and heresyes as may be, and not one or 
ye new p*ntydj alone, but hundreds of them ; 
by yo'r maistershypes favour, hit semythe to be 
Bsarye that these cells be better serchide, for I 
i fewe of them, but they have greate pleasure 
tf such erronyus doctours, and littyl or none in 
the Newe Testament, or in other good booke.** 

:his foundation was surrendered to the king, 
ibove, in June 1537, its yearly revenue, ac- 
i Dugdale, was £624. Os. 4d. ; its gross in- 
ied says, was £736. 2s. 7d. William Traf- 
then prior, had a yearly pension of £20. 

> him, and £5. per annum was allowed to 
le sixteen other monks who signed the deed 
ler.» 

illowing singular declaration is preserved in the Cot- 
me before referred to, (E. iv, p. 149), and whetlier 
this Vision arose from the wa]^iV\i%% ol «^ \o«s^\^ 
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Shortly afterwards, the ute and buiUEngi c( lie 
Charter House were granted to John Arydget wi 
Thomas Hales ; the former yeoman, and the kttK 



imaginatioii, or had bMnd^Tind to mtaiii a ftDfaif mmtt H 
appmn to !»?» fdniiflied Biattflr of Mrlooi ohngB agiM fti 
monk Darky, tke word CHmim havfa^ ha^ written Is tso- 
ther band, at the corner of ti» itktioa. It b. neceMsij to l^ 
eolleot, that the statatet of the Carthusiaiis were to tUkif tM 
Ike brethren were interdlcM aU apeech with eecli other, m mU 
at wifli strangeiB, witboat e speclai Ucenaefrooi Oelr i^periib 

^ ir j>, I, JaAfijporl^.nipidceof y«CbaitiiODae,b0f|deUi^ 
bed in vy tjme lioenpe to pmj w* e fether of 0^ xeligiaa, anai 
Father Baby, a veiy old nan, in ao mocb, when be iUl aehi^ 
and lay upon hysdeth bed, and aftr y* tyme be -was nM^t 
end had recevyd all y sacnimenB of the diuicb, in y* p^iMM of 
all y* CoVent, and when all they war departed, I sayd untobyDi 
good Father Raby, yff y* ded may oome to y* qwyke, I be* 
seech yow to c'm to me : and he said, yea, and mediately te 
dyed, y« same night which was in ye clensyng days last psili 
AnN> ZF. zzxiiii,an sens that I ney ded tbynke upon bha, ts 
Saynt Jhon day y* Baptist last past 

*' Xim, y* same day, at ▼ of y^ cloke at aft'none, I beying in 
oontemplac'on in o' entre in o' sell, sodaoly he appa«d onto me 
in a monks habit, and said to me, why do ye not folow €F Fa- 
ther? And I sayd, wherefor ? — ^he sayd, for he is inter in hefya 
next unto angells ; and I said, wher be all o^ other fatben which 
died as well ? — he answer and said, j*y be well, but not so well 
as he — and yn I said to hym, father, how do yo' ? and he an- 
swered and said, well eoought — and I said father, shall I pray 
for yo^ ? — and he said I am well enoaght, but prayer both for 
yo^ an other doith good — and so sudaoly Tanyshed away. 

^ Itm, upon Saturday next aft. at t of the docke in j* 
momnyng, in y* same place, in o^ entre, lie append to bm 
iV^/n, w^abagt whyte beid, and a w^^\a «i»l \A\isA\wdb>^ 
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^room of the King's ^ hales [trammels, or nets] and 
3ents,'* for their joint fives, in consideration of their 
afe keeping of the fiang's tents and pavilions which 
lad heen deposited there. Three years afterwards, they 
vere again sorrendered to the King, who immediately 
e-granted thetn to Sir Edward North, a statesman and 
iwyer,* who was raised to the peers^ in the first 
ear of Queen Mary, and who invested Brydges and 
[ales with an annuity of £10. per annum, in con- 
[deration of the surrender of all their claims upon the 
'hartreuse. His son, Roger, the second lord, sold this 
state inMay,1565, for the sum of £2,500, to Thomas 
[oward, fourth Duke of Norfolk, with the exception 
f Rutland Court, and the adjoining bouses, eastward, 

fiyiige it op, whereapon I was afCrajd, and than Umjnge upon 
f» staff, sajd to me, I am sorry 3rt I lyred not to I bad been a 
larter — and Fsaid, 1 Unnke y^ lie as well as y* was a m'ter — end 
B sayd, nay, Fox ; my lord of Rochester y and o' Father, was 
ixt onto angells in bevyn : — and then I said, Father, wliat eles ? 
-and then be answerd and sayd. the aogells of peace ded lam- 
ent and maroe w' owt mesar — and so vaoysbed away. 

** Written by me, John Darley, monic of ye Carthows, 
y' xxvii day offJtmef y* yere of or Lord llood affor- 
said." 

* Qoeen Eb'zabeth frequently paid Tints to her conrtieis, and 
rise honoured the Charter House with ber presence, when it 
as in the possessioD of Sir Edward Nonb. On the 19th of 
otember, 166S, two days after ber accession, she "was 
ought,'' sayfe Stow, " to the Cbarter-hoose, where she stayed 
uiydayes;*' and in the month of July, 1561, she sojourned 
ere four days, even after Sir Edward had heen dismissed from 
x PriFj CooBcil 
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into Goswell Street. That nobleman made fte Cbi- 
ler Honae bia ohief reaidenoe ; and in 1570,aftate 
bail bacB eanfined in Urn TcmmrbtmmSg^tai^ 
BKHifha OBt acBotiHt (V Hf aciticl conaapoMkaoB^ w 

projected match, with Mary Queen of Stial% bawl 
Buffered to return to it, under the fiee cnato^ of Sk 
Henry Nevil, the plague having began. ** to mKbif 
in the above fcMrtreaa. . Wlnbtthnapartianf atlibor^v 
he renewed his correspondence with the Qoeea of 
Scots, but his designs were betrayed;^ .and within fiia 
weeks, he was again committed to the Tower: die 
cipher or key of his letters was found concealed undar 
the roofing tiles of the Charter House. Hewasaftar- 
wards condemned for high treason^ and was deoqi- 
tated on Tower Hill, June the 22d, 1571. His estabn, ' 
which had reverted to the crowo, were subsequent^ 
restored by the Queen, to his descendants, and, in the 
division, this demesne was allotted to Lord Tbonw 
Howard, of Walden, his second son, but the eUert bj 
his second wife, Margaret, daughter of the Lord 
Chancellor Audle/. 

On the entry into Loodon of James the First, on tbe 
7th of May, 1603, that sovereign, from especial respect 
to the Howard family, which had suffered so greatly in 
his mother's cause, visited Lord Thomas, at the Char- 
ter House, to which he was conducted in a splen(tid 
procession from Stamford Hill, through Islington. Being 
magnificently entertaine^i by his noble host, he kept 
his court there four days; prior to his departure, 
on the 1 1th of May, he conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon upwards of eighty gentlemen ; and on tbe 
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of the following Joly, he created Lord Howard, 
I of Saffolk. 

Te are now verging upott the time wiiea the C3kr- 
7ott«B becamne the wal of the noble institution 
i^ itiB fl oew rfiCT tiiere, and was devised by the 
^gJbe gratefully remembered, Thomas Sutton, 
!. for the ** sustentation and relief of poore, aged, 
ned, needy, or impotent people," and for the 
kstnicting, teaching, maintenance and education of 
• children or scholars.'** 

[r. Sutton was fraternally descended from a Saxon 
ly of the same name, and maternally, from the 
;e line of Stapleton, of whom Sir Miles Stapleton 
one of the first Knights of the Order of the Garter. 
Either was Steward of the Courts belonging to the 
poiation of Lincoln ; and he was born at Knaith, 
lal county, in the year 1531. Of his early life, 
i is known : he is supposed to have received his 
iotion at Eton and Cambridge ; and to have re- 
ed from the latter place in 1553, in which year he 
red himself a student of Lincoln's Inn. Shortly 
"wards, he left England on his travels, and prior 
is return in 1562 visited Holland, France, Spain, 
Italy. In those countries he acquired that know- 
e of commercial policy and different languages 
2h so eminently contributed to his future affluence. 
the recommendation of the Duke of Norfolk, he 
ime Secretary to the Earl of Warwick ; by whose 

— ^— -, ^^ , , , I I I - I ■ I r ■ PL I - -■ 1^ — ra ' — ^^— ^^i^w^^w^— n^— w^^^— i— M^— 

Vide Letters Patent of King James^ bearing date on the 
7iJaoe, in bis 9ih year, anao 1011. 
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iofluencey in February, 1569, upon die bfeatiiig oit 
of the northern rebellion, he was appcm^ Ualm. 
General of the Ordnance in the North, lor life; aadk 
the spring of 1573, he commanded one of the batteriei 
■employed in reducing Edmbnigh Casde. Soda Aih 
wards, he obtained a lease of the Manors of Gatdbari 
and Wickham, near Newcasde^ wherein aeferslneh 
ireins of coal were discovered^ «nd theae w«re wodtael 
so advantageously, that in a few years their owner wi 
reputed to be worth £50,000. In 1582, henaniol 
Elizabeth, widow of John Dudley, of Stoke Newhftaa, 
Esq. : at which time, his town residence was 'As 
andent stone mansion at Broken Wharfs formeityfOSi> 
sessed by the Earls and Dukes of Norfolk. 

After his marriage, Mr. Sutton for many yon 
devoted himself to mercantile afiairs and pecunisiy 
negociations, aud the tradition of the Charter House ifl^ 
that it was by his agency, King Philip^s bills woe 
returned protested from the bank of Genoa, by which 
the sailing of the Spanish Armada' was delayed for 
almost a year."* It is stated also, that be fitted out 
and commanded the bark Sutton^ of seventy tons and 
thirty men, in the memorable year 1588 ; and that the 
same vessel afterwards captured for him a Spanish ship 
and cargo, valued at £20,000. 



* Sir Thomas Gresham has ffenerally had the credit of the 
ddlful negociations which led to this result ; yet it is imposiible 
that Sir Thomas could have been the agent, as his decetss oc- 
curred in 1579, which was sereral yevrs before the Spanisli 
ejrpeditioa was in any for^axdueis. 
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In May, 1594, Mr. Sutton resigned his northern 
oflfee of Master Qeneral of the Ordnance ; and during 
the ranainder of his life, he chiefly directed his atten- 
tion, in respect to business, to the lending of money 
upon interest and mortgage ; by which pursuit, during 
the extravagant profusion of our nobility and gentry, 
in die early years of King Jameses reign, he became 
possessed of many estates, and greatly augmented his 
ibrmer riches. In these transactions, he has been 
accused of much usurious conduct, but there does not 
appear to be any valid evidence to support that charge. 
There is, however, abundant testimony to prove, that 
many artful and impudent demands were made upon 
his purse, and that he sustained great obliquyfrom 
refusing to comply with the insulting petitions which 
were continuaUy preferred to him. 

As early as the year 1594, if not long previously, 
Mr. Sutton had resolved to devote a portion of his wealth 
to the foundation of an Hospital and Free-school; 
his arrangements for which were gradually matured, 
and probably extensively altered, afler the decease of 
his lamented wife in June, 1602: that lady was em- 
balmed, and buried with great funeral pomp at Stoke 
Newington, in the vault with her first husband. 

In the completion of his design, whether from a 
difficulty of arranging all the legal points necessary to 
give stability to his intended Hospital, or from what- 
ever other cause, there appears to have been an undue 
procrastination, of which Mr. Sutton wiSr himself con- 
scious ; and Dr. Fuller says, that " he used often to repair 
to a private garden, where he poured forth his prayers 

vol,. II, n 
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to God, and was frequently overheard to use this ei« 
pression : — ** Lord, thou hast given me a large omI 
iiberal estate^ give me also an heart to makB 
USE thereof."* 

At length, in the year 1609, Mr. Sutton obtained n 
Act of Parliament, empowering him to erect and eabf 
blish his Hospital and School at Hallingbury Boacbeni 
or Little Hallingbury, in Essex, a very healthful spo^i 
which is still part of the Hospital estates. Bat be 
afterwards changed his mind, and treated with the Enl 
of Suffolk, for the purchase of the Charter Hbnis, 
which on the 9th of May, 1611 » was conveyed to biiD» 
by deed, for the sum of £13,000. The Earrs in- 
fluence with King James to obtain the necessary Char* 
ter of Incorporation, was, however, -included in thiK 
price; and on the 2 2d of the following month, Mr. 
Sutton had the joyful satisfacticm to receive the King's 
letters patent and license of mortmain, for the com- 
pletion of his long projected establishment Hii 
scheme had many enemies, and he encountered much 
opposition from those (even among the great and 
mighty in the land) who avariciously soi^ht to become 
the inheritors of his treasures. 

At that period, Mr. Sutton was suffering from the 
usual infirmities of age, and on being soon afterwards 
seized with la slow fever, he hastened to complete the 
-final arrangement of all his affairs. On the 30th d 
OctoI?er, he nominated the Rev. John Hutton, Vicar 
■ ■ • ■ - 

♦ FuUer's " Church History," B. x. p. 66. 
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«f Littleburyy in Essex, to be the first Master of the 
Hospital, (an office which he had himself intended to 
bodfy, if health had so permitted,) and on the 1st of 
November he conveyed aU the estates specified in the 
letters patent, to the sixteen governors named therein, 
in trust for the Hospital.* This munificent gift, which 
AUer designates, ** the master-piece of Protestant 
Soglish charity,'* not only included the Charter House 
ifidf, but also upwards of twenty manors and lord- 
iups, with many other valuable estates, in the counties 
of Essex, Lincoln, Wilts, Cambridge, and Middlesex. 

On the 28th of November, Mr. Sutton executed his 
fast will, by which he distributed considerable re-» 
aaining property in various acts of benevolence and 
diarity; and, besides numerous legacies to relations and 
friends, he bequeathed £1000 to the treasury of his 
Hospital, *< to begin their stock with, and# to defend 
the rights of the house.*' He died a fortnight after, 
m the 12th of December, at his residence in Hack- 
ney, where bis bowels were interred, and his body 
embalmed; but the latter, on the 28th of May, 1612, 
was conveyed in solemn pomp to Christ Church, Lon- 
don, and there deposited in a vault, until his tomb in 
the Charter House Chapel could be prepared to receive 
it» Newcomb, in his ** Repertorium," says, that six 
thousand persons attended the funeral, and that the 
procession from Dr. Law's House, in Paternoster Row, 
where the corpse had been rested, to Christ Church, 
lasted six hours. The subsequent repast, which was 



• Smytbe's " Historical Account," p. ITO. 

p 2 
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given to the Company by lus executors, at Stationen' 
HaU, co8t£159. 9s. lOd.* \ 

Scarcely had Mr. Sutton's remains been conogiKd ! 
to the sepulchre, when his nephew and heir-at-lawi 
Simon Baxter, who had attended the funeral as chief 
mourner, laid claim to the inheritance of all thit bad 
been settled on the Hospital, and attempted by fo^rce to 
obtain possession of the Charter House. This iMt 
attempt was frustrated by the vigilance of the porter, 
Mr. Richard Bird, who had been a feithful seirvant to 
his uncle ; and the legal proceedings terminated alike 
unsuccesfully for the claimant. From the Privy Coun- 
cil, to which Baxter had presented a petition, the 
case was referred to the King^s Bench and Chanceiy 
Courts ; and after it had been drawn into a special ver* 
diet, and solemnly argued in the Exchequer Chamber, 
before the twelve Judges, it was unanimously decided 
in favour of the Hospital, and the Lord Chancellor 

* Among the articles provided for this funeral entertaiDinent, 
were 32 neat's-tongues, 40 stone of beef, 24 marrow-bones, iirf 
a lamb, 48 capons, 32 geese, 4 pheasants, li pheasant's puUetii 
12 godwits, 24 rabbits, 6 hearnshaws, 48 turkey diickens, 48 
roast chickens, 18 house pidgeons, 72 field pidgeons, 36 quails, 
48 ducklings, 160 eggs, 3 salmons, 4 congers, 10 turbots, 3 
dories, 24 lobsters, 4 mullets, a firkin and keg of sturgeon, 3 bar- 
rels of pickled oysters, 16 gammons of bacon, 4 Westphalia 
gammons, 16 fried tongues, 16 chicken pies, 16 pasties, 16 
made dishes of rice, 16 neat's-tongue pies, 16 custaids, 16 
dishes of bait, 16 quince pies, 16 orange pies, 16 forst back- 
meats, 16 gooseberry tarts, 8 redeare pies, 6 dishes of white 
bait, and 6 grand salads, — Malcolm's '* Londinium RediflTum," 

»/ /. p. 4 to. 
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EUesmere, gave his final decree, establishing its lega- 
%, on Ae Ist of July 1613. This result, however, 
thoi^ strictly just, was, in some covert way, connected 
with a gift of £10,000 from the governors to King 
lanes, under the specious pretence of appropriating it, 
m a .deed of charity, towards the repairs of Benoick 
Bridget 

Opposition now ceased, and the governors assembled 
to devise the necessary statutes for the management of 
the Hospital, and treatment of its inmates. But, in a 
few years, some cause of alarm arose, and they deemed 
it necessary to apply to parliament for an act of con- 
firmation. This, on a second application, was obtained 

'^^'^^^—■^ ■ ■ I ■ —^1^ 111. II.. 

* Tbe letter r^oommeDding this appropriatioii, was signed by 
AUat, Aidibkbop of Canterbaiy^ and Andrews, Bishop of Elj, 
^ Sqpervisors of the last will of Mr. Sutton/' on the 26th of June 
1613; the decree was given on the Jst of July. King James, 
fn « letter under the Privy Seal, on the 8th of July, acknow- 
fedgei blmsdf *' well pleased to accept thereof/' and on the 10th 
of July, the tally was stmck in the Exchequer for the receipt 
ot tba £10,000. That sum was afterwards inserted among the 
fi»e gifts and benevolences, under the head of ** Money extraor- 
dinary, ridsed since his Majesty's coming to the crown." Mal- 
oolnf gives the following summary in respect to the property 
beciaeathed in Mr. Sutton's will. He left £12,1 10. ITs. 8d. in 
lel^des, and near £4,000 was found in his chest. His gold 
chain weighed 54 ounces, and was valued at £162. His damask 
gown, faced, with wrought velvet, and set with buttons, was 
appraised at £i0j his jewels at £69, and his plate at 
£218. Os. 4d. The total expenses of his funeral amounted to 
£8,228. lOs. dd., and his executors had received from tlie time 
of hisdecease to 1620, £45,163. 9s. 9d.— '* Lond. Redivivum/' 
vol. i.p.4i^. 
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ID the early part of 1629, and the futcnre stability vA 
permanence of the foundation was thus effectsaHy 
secured. 

The Charter House presents an irregular mm rf 
buildings, erected at various periods, with litde bdt 
their conveniency to recommend them. Some im» 
provements, however, have recently been made, and a 
new and suitable range of dwellings are now rmof 
for the accommodation of the pensioners, their M 
apartments having iJEdlen into decay. The Grptd A4 
which is coimected with the old refectory and cbistm 
of the lay brothers of the Carthusian monks, appean 
to have been built in Henry the Eighth's reign, and to 
have been fitted up by the Duke of Norfolk, in that of 
his successor, for a banquetting room. On the east 
side is a large fire-place, surmounted by a richly-carved 
chimney piece, having in the centre the Howard arms; 
above it is a gallery. At the north end is an oak^ 
screen, with fluted columns of the Composite order, 
supporting a spacious music gallery, ornamented ia 
front with caryatides crowned with fruit. An excel- 
lent portrait of Mr. Sutton^ seated, and holding a plan 
of the Charter House in his right hand, is suspended 
above the dais at the south end ; and on the west side 
are three mullioned windows, in one of which is a 
large square compartment, filled with fragments of 
stained glass, representing a conflict on a bridge, a 
ship, one or two coats of arms, and portions of other 
objects. In the middle of the roof, whicb is crossed 
by large beams, resting on corbel brackets, is the Ian- 
tem, as usual in old balls. 
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I the Chapel, which is of brick, and divided inte- 
y into two aisles, by Tuscan columns, is an organ 
^ry, elaborately carved with numerous heteroge- 
is ornaments, in the style of James theFirst^s time, 
i, at the north-east comer, in a most inappropriate 
tion in respect to light, is the superb and admi- 
f-wrought Monument of the Founder. It was 
uted by Nicholas Johnson, Edmund Kinsman, and 
lolas Stone, *' citizens and free-masons of London," 
» on the 24th of November, 1615, gave their 
ipt for £100, as the last payment of the sum of 
0, for which they had contracted to perform this 
c. This monument, which is twenty-five feet in 
ht, and thirteen in breadth, consists, in the lower 
f of a rich canopy of the Composite order, sur- 
nting a recessed tomb, or pedestal, whereon lies 
sffigies of the deceased. The hands are in the 
ide of prayer; he wears a plaited ruff, and a 
k gown, furred ; and his beard and hair are grey. 
le back of the recess, stand two military figures, 
Sibils of his age, supporting an inscribed tablet, 
which are small figures of Time, and a Grenii, 
ig near a skull and hour-glass : the Inscription is 
Hows : — 

Here lieth buried the body of Thomas Suttok, late 
istle-Camps, in the County of Cambridge, Esquire; at 
le only Costs and Charges this Hospital was founded, 
sndowed with large Possessions for the relief of Poor 
and Children. He was a Gentleman, bom at 
th, in the County of Lincoln, of worthy and honest 
Dti^e. He lived to the age of Sevent^nine ^eas% 
eceasedtbe I2th of December, 1611 J' 
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Alioipe iht crraice of dus diriskm, b a findy 
KnlprnPBd bas-relief in whidi sibofe fifty small whole- 
leo^Ja f^iires are iotrodaced, shtii^ and standiDg 
arcnHMl a Preacber ; ai tbe ades are Faith and Hope» 
aad two hoy^ expressi^ of Best and Laboar. Over 
t^ seoQod oomiop, in the centre, are the armSi 
cresr, acd mantling of Mr. Sutton, to: or, on a 
cberroD guks, three crescents of the first, between 
three amnkts of the last ; crest, a Talbot*s bead : at 
the sides are small statues of Peace and Plenty. The 
whole is surmounted by a figure of Charity, elevated 
upon a pedestal; oa each sade of which is a Geniii 
seated, widi a trumpet in one hand, and the other 
placed upon a skuIL This monument is inscribed, 
^^ Sacred to the Glory of God, in grateful Memory of 
Thomas Sutton^ Esquire*^^* 

Among the other sepulchral memorials, is a bust of 
John Law, Esq., a Procurator of the Arches, and one 
of Mr. Sutton's executors, ob. 1641 ; a kneeling figure 
of Francis Beaumont, Esq., the 4th Master of the Hos- 
pital, who was buried in the vault under the founder's 
tomb, ob. 1624; and inscribed tablets for Thomas 
Walker, LL.D., who was schoolmaster here forty-nine 
years, ob. 1728 ; Andrew Tooke, A. M., his successor, 
the translator of Porney's ** Pantheon," ob. 1731; 
and Dr. John Christopher Pepusch, the celebrated 

* Mr. Sutton's body v^as deposited in the vault whicb bad 
been prepared for it in this chapel (and which cost £9. 19s. lOd.) 
in Mtircli, 1610-17. It was brought from Christ Church, by the 
"*""'oners, by torch- light. On this occasion, £4. 6s. 8d. was 

M for breads biscuit, com&U, mQXiiiii\b.^«> %mOs%\^^ \^> 

^bUis, and wJnea. ^ 
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ID, who was organist in this chapel, ob. July 

hj 1752 ; aged eighty-five years. 

he piazza, fronting ihe chapel, is a large and 

Dine apartment, called Brooke Hall, which is 

.onally said to have been occupied (after the 

ration, and with leave of the governors) by Mr. 

at Brooke, a former schoolmaster, who had been 

Ued during the Parliamentary ascendancy in 1643, 

refusing to subscribe to the solemn league and 

ananU His portrait, which is on pannel, and sus- 

ided over the fire-place, represents him as in the act 

reading ; and on the table before him, are various in« 

piiaof the scholastic art ; at the sides, are the words, 

4nd gladly woM he learn, and gladly teachf 1624." 

The Master* s house is entered from an archway, and 

ocludes a capacious suit of apartments, and a large 

;allery. Among them is the Governor's Roomy which 

8 very splendidly fitted up, and approached by a vast 

itaircase of the ElizabethauQ age, most elaborately carved 

^th a profusion of minute ornaments. In this room 

s an elegant chimney-piece of the Corinthian order, 

surmounted by the founder's crest, and between the 

pillars is the venerable picture of Mr. Sutton, eetatis 

r9, anno 1611, from which Vertue made his engra- 

nng for Dr. Bearcrofl's History of this Foundation : 

lie frame is enriched with emblematical carvings, 

inely executed, of aged men, boys consulting globes, 

nathematical instruments, scrolls, and the Sutton 

irms. The other pictures comprise whole-lengths of 

[Charles the Second ; Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of 

L^anterbiii7, sitting; William, Earl of CtaNew, \tl %s* 

wur, the romantic admirer of the Empieiai&^^'d^ccL^ 



1 
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George Villiers, second Duke of Backingham ; George 
Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury ; and the ill-fkted Doke 
of Monmouth : and half lengths of the Lord Chan* [ i 
cellor Shaftesbury, and Dr. Thomas Burnet ; the latter, 
which was executed by Sir Godfrey Kneller, the doc- 1 1 
tor's friend, is very highly finished. 

The old Court Room claims attention, as being one 
of the very few apartments now remaining in London, 
of Queen Elizabeth's time ; but the emblazonings of 
the armorial insignia, which formerly enlivened the 
stuccoed panelling of the ceiling, have been obliterated 
by white-wash ; the Duke of Norfolk's motto, •* S(M 
virtus invicta^** is inscribed upon several parts of die 
borders. The walls are hung with tapestry, bat in 
many places the colours are faded, almost to oblitera- 
tion. Here is a stately architectural chimney-piece, 
the basement Tuscan, the upper part Ionic, lavishly 
enriched with gilding and painting on pannels, &c* 
containing the figures of Mars and Minerva ; Faith, 
Hope, and Charity ; and representations of the Annun- 
ciation and Last Supper : the arms of Mr. Sutton, and 
of James the First, have also been introduced ; but these 
are of a posterior age to the other parts. This room 
is now used only for the celebration of the ^nniversanf 
of the Foundation, which is kept on the 12th of 
December; on this occasion, among other joyous ditties, 
is always sung the old Carthusian melody, terminating 
in full chorus, with this verse : — 

"Then blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomas Sutton ; 
Who gave us \oA^mg— XeaxxCvsv^ 
, And he gave us beei «xi^ mxiVwiTO* 



' Adjoining to the above room is the Library^ which 
was founded with the collection of Daniel Wray, Esq. 
Deputy Teller of the Exchequer, who died in 1783, 
8t the advanced age of eighty-two years. He left his 
books to be disposed of by his widow, who, knowing 
bis attachment to the Charter House, in which he had 
been educated, offered them on very reasonable terms 
to the governors, who cheerfully purchased them. 
Over the fire-place is a good portrait of Mr* Wray, 
copied by Powell, from a picture by Dance* 

The Governors of this Foundation, including the 
Master of the Charter House, who is always one by. 
virtue of his office, are sixteen in number, and in them 
is vested the entire direction of all its concerns, of 
whatever kind. They form a body«corporate, and on 
every vacancy, another person is chosen to succeed by 
the majority. At present, the King is at their head, 
with the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
others are some of the first noblemen in the land : all 
have an equal right to present scholars and pensioners 
in rotation. The principal Officers, are the master, 
preacher, master of the school, registrar and steward 
of the courts, receiver, auditor, reader and librarian, 
writing-master, physician, surgeon, apothecary, organ- 
ist, manciple, and surveyor. The entire internal 
economy of the establishment is vested in the Master : 
the manciple, or house steward, provides the diet of 
the hospital, for which he is " to pay in ready money*^* 
Eighty Pensioners and forty*two Scholars are sup- 
ported on this establishment. The former, according to 
the origiaal statutes devised by Mv, Sulloii"^ ^:jw<^\^q»» 
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should be ^^ gentlemen by descent, and in poveity ; 
soldiers that have born arms by sea or land ; voet* 
chants decayed by piracy, or shipwreck, or servaals in 
houshold to the King and Queen's Majesty." B«l 
these limitations were rescinded in April 1642, upon 
the ground that the Letters Patent of King James 
** authorised the erection of the Hospital for ^ poor, 
aged, maimed, needy, or impotent people^ in goiieral, 
without any distinction whatever."* In pracuce,it 
has been known that improper persons have occasion* 
ally been presented, and even " cast serving-men*'t 
have been admitted into the Ini^itution, although verj 
contrary to the intentions of its founder. But tlus bst 
abuse was checked by a resolution of the govenon, 
proposed about thirty years ago, by Lord Hawkesbury, 
(first Earl of Liverpool,) who had been a Scholar at 
the Charter House. Every pensioner has a separate 
apartment, and proper attendance : he is also am{dy 
dieted at the expense of the Hospital, and allowed 
twenty pounds yearly, for wearing apparel and otbef 
necessaries. By the gei;ieral regulations, no person 
can be admitted under the age of fifty years, unless 
maimed in tvar. It is but seldom, however, that any 
pensioner is presented at such an early age ; and an 
entire renovation of this class of the Hospital inhabit- 
ants is averaged to take place in every ten or twelve 
years. Every pensioner admitted, must, by a recent 
regulation, have been a housekeeper. 

♦ Smythe's «* Historical Account,'' p. 253. ' 

t Vide " Letter to King James," from Sir Francis Bacon, 
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- Boys are admitted into the School at any age 
between ten and fifteen years, but cannot remain on 
the establishmoit above eight years. They are in- 
structed in writing, arithmetic, and every branch of 
classical learning; and for those who complete the 
usual course of education here, and are properly 
qualified, twenty-nine exhibitions, of £80 per annum 
each, are provided at the two Universities.* There 
are also, eleven Ecclesiastical Preferments in tlie gift 
of the Governors, which, according to the statutes, 
*^ should be conferred upon the Scholars brought up 
within the Hospitall." By a most judicious and im* 
portant regulation, introduced by the late Dr. Matthew 
Raine, Schoolmaster, and which ought to be followed 
in every seminary throughout the kingdom, every 
sdiolar is provided with a separate bed. 
• The grounds, which extend from the Hospital build* 
ings to Wilderness Row and Goswell Street, are 
variously appropriated. The Green, on the north side 
of which is the new School, is a square plot, of about 
three acres, devoted to the amusement of the scho- 
lars,' whilst the Wilderness, which is shaded with fine 
trees, and laid out in gravel and grass walks, is re- 
served for the recreation of the pensioners and other 
members of this foundation. The kitchen garden 
occupies somewhat more than an acre of ground. 

* An apprentice fee of £60 is now given with those qualified 
adiolaff, whose parents or guardians prefer putting them to 
Ira^es to sending them to College. But this occurs in very few 
instances : one of them may excite a smile, namely, that of 
J/ewy Siddofis, who was apprenticed to b\s \inc\e, Mt. J . P . 
ICefa6/e, " to learn the Histrionic Art and Mysleiy ,'* 
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Numerous remains of human bones,' and even per- 
fect skeletons, have been uncovered at different tinto, 
in digging the foundaticms of houses in Charter Honie 
Square^ which had anciently the name of Charter 
House Yard, and was, doubtless, used for intermeots 
in the wide-spreading pestilence of 1348. The north 
fiide of this square is partly occupied by the entrance 
And boundary wall of the old monastery, and pardy 
by respectable houses, as are also the three other skki 
of the quadrangle. The area is inclosed by a mat 
iron railing, and shaded by two intersecting avenixsof 
old trees. In the centre of this area was ancioitlj 
a small chapel, used in the Catholic times for ei* 
piatory masses. Several of the officers of the Charter 
House have their residences in this Square. 

Besides the Scholars upon the foundation, there are 
upwards of 170 boys educated in the Charter House 
School, the terms for whose board and education have 
been fixed by the Governors at £57. 12s. per annum; 
but from the necessary extra charges, the entire cost 
varies, for each boy, from £75 to £85 a year. They 
are mostly accommodated at two large boarding-houses 
in Charter House Square, kept by Masters of the 
School. Many persons of high rank and eminence 
have, in consequence of these arrangements, received 
their early education within the walls of the Charter 
House. 

From the archives preserved ia the muniment room, 
it may be calculated that nearly £100,000 was ex- 
pended by Mr. Sutton, on the purchase of the nume- 
rous estates which he bestowed on this foundation! 
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'esent rental of those estates is reputed to exceed 
00. per annunu 

3AILEY — BIRTH-PLACE OF CAMDEN — MEMOIR 
OF PETER BALES-— GREEN ARBOUR COURT. 

The Old Bayhfj'* says Stow, ** runneth downe 

he Wall, upon the Ditch of the City, called 

iidlf Ditchy to Ludgate* I haue not read how this 

at tooke that name, but it is like to have risen 

some Court of old tyme there kept ; and I finde, 

t in the yeere 1356, the 34 of Edward the 3, the 

lement and ground vpon Hounds Ditch^ betweene 

ttdgcUe on the south, and Newgate on the north, was 

ipotnted to John Cambridge, Fishmonger, Chamber* 

line of London^ whereby it seemeth that the Cham- 

leriaines of London have there kept their courts, as 

low they doe in the Guild Hall; and till this day, the 

naior and justices of this city have kept their sessions 

n a part thereof, now called the Sessions Hall, both 

"or the City of I.on(2on, and Shire of Middlesex." 

** Lower downe in the Old Bayly, is at this present 
I Standard of Timber, with a cocke, or cockes, deli- 
aering faire spring water to the inhabitants, and is the 
fm^ of the water serving the prisoners in Ludgate.* 
[t is scarcely necessary to mention, that the above 
Standard has long been removed. 

The learned Camoen, to whose various publications 
>ur historians and antiquaries have been so greatly 
indebted, was the son of a painter-stainer, and born 



• Stow's " Surrey/* p. 729, edit. 1618. 
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at his father's house in the Old Bailey, on the 2d of 
May 1550. He died at his residence at Chiselhurtl, 
in Kent, on the 9th of November 1623, and was in- 
terred on the 19th of the same month, at Westminster 
Abbey, the whole coU^ of Heralds, in their proper 
costume, attending his funeral. His strict reg^ to 
veracity, could not, perhaps, be more strongly asserted, 
than by his concluding words to the preface of lus 
** Annals of Queen Elizabeth's reign." Describing 
his work, he says, ** Whatever it be, I dedicate (ud 
consecrate it at the Altar of Truth, to Chdy to wy 
Country, and to Posterity.*^ 

Another celebrated inhabitant of the Old Bailej, 
^as 

Peter Bales, the celebrated penman of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, who was born in the year 1547, 
but the place of his nativity is uncertain. Wood says, 
" he spent several years in sciences amongst the Oxo- 
nians, particularly, as it seems, in Gloucester Hall : 
but that study, which he used for diversion only, 
proved at length an employment of profit.'** 

The first notice that we find of the skill of this mas- 
ter is in 1575, when, as Holinshed acquaints us, he 
" contriued and writ within the com passe of a Penie, 
in Latine, the Lord's Praier, the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, a praier to God, a praier for the Queene, 
his posie, his name, the daie of the moneth, the yeare 
of our Lord, and the reigne of the Queene. And on 
the seuenteenth of August next following, at Hampton 

♦ A, Wood's '* AthenoB Oxome\i?\s;^ \^\.\.<iqU289. 
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Court,' he presented the same to the queene*8 maies- 
Ue in the head of a ring of gold, couered with a 
christall, and presented therewith an excellent specta- 
cle, hy him deuised for the easier reading thereof: 
wherewith bir maiestie read all that was written therein, 
with great admiration, and commended the same to 
the lords of the councell, and the ambassadors, and 
did weare the same manie times vpon her finger.*'^ 
In 1586, Bales was employed (probably as a decy- 
pherer, as well as to counterfeit different hand- writings) 
by Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretary of State, at the 
time that the conspiracies of Mary, Queen of Septs, 
were discovered with the Papists. In 1590, we find 
him master of a writing-school, at the upper end of 
the Old BaUey^ and he instructed the sons and daugh- 
ters of several persons of diMinction, both at home and 
abroad. During his residence there, he published his 
first work, intituled, " The Writing School Master,'* 
in three parts, which was imprinted at London, in 
quarto, by T. Orwin. At the end of that book is the 
following Epigram :— 

** Sw^, True, and Fair, good Reader, I present. 

Art, Pen, and Hand, have play'd their parts in me : 
Mmd, Wit, and Eye, do yield their free consent ; 

Skill, Rtde, and Grace, give all their gains to thee : 
Sxv^ Art, True Pen, Fear Hand, together meet, 
Mhid, Wit, and Eye, Skill, Rule, and Grace to greet" 

In 1595 he had a trial of skill with Daniel Johnson, 
* HoUnshed^s '< Chronicles/' v. 4, p.' 330 : edit. 190S. 

VOL, II. Q 
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a person eighteen years younger thian himself, from 
whom he bore off the prize, a Golden Pen^ of the ^oe 
of twenty pounds. On this occasion, John Davies, 
his rival in the art, published the following satirical 
and ill-natured Epigram in his" Scourge of FoUy:**^ 

*' The Hand, and Golden Pen, Clophoman 
Sets on his Sign, to shew, O proud, poor Soul, 

Both where he wonnes, and how the same he won. 
From Writers fair, though he writ ever foul : 

But by that Hand, that Pen so borne hath been 
From Place to Place, that for the last half Yeare 

It scarce a sen'night at a Place is seen ; 
That Hand so plies the Pen, though ne*er the neare^ 

For when Men seek it, elsewhere it is sent. 

Or there shut up, as for the Plague or Rent, 
Without which stay it never ttUl could itand^ 
Because the Pen is for a Btmmng Hand,'* 

From this it would appear that Bales was in distressed 
eircumstances, and it was a common saying in the 
reigri of James I., when any spendthrift was likely to 
be arrested for debt, and required bail, that **^ 
needed the friendship of Peter Bales, ^^ Sir George 
Buck, a contemporary writer, in his " Discourse on the 
Third University of England," printed at the conclu- 
sion of Howes's " Stow's Annals," acquaints us, that 
the " arms of Caligraphy, viz. azure, a pen or, were 
given to Bales, as a prize, where solemn trial was made 
for mastery in this art, among the best pen-men in 
London." ' 

On the north-east side of this street, in the part 
which was anciently called ibe Little Old Boilevj^ \& a 
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nail square of mean houses, named Onem ^Hnnar 
(mrtf in which Goldsmith* the poet, once resided, in a 
iserahle apartment at No. 12. Here he is said to 
ive composed his * Vicar of Wakefidd,* his 'Tra- 
iller,* and other pieces ; and when his landladj had 
rested him for rent. Dr. Johnson kindly assisted him 
f selling the former work to Miller, the bookseller, 
r -sixty pounds.* It appears from the title-page, 
at Prynne's ** Histrio-Mastiz," was printed ** for 
ichael Sparke, and sold at the Blue Bible, in Greene 
rbour, in Little Oki Bayly, 1633." There is every 
ason to believe that, in ancient times, this spot was 
e site of a strong Fort or outwork, in front of the 
ty, and in Sea-coal Lane, at the bottom of Break^neck 
airsy which lead out of Green Arbour Court towards 
,eet Market, are considerable remains of massive stone 
ills. 

IE STRAND — ^VARIOUS MANSIONS OF THB NOBI- 
LITY AND PRELATES. 

In ancient times the Strand was an open space, 
tending from Temple Bar to the village of Charing^ 
»piiig down to the river, and intersected by several 
earns from the neighbouring high grounds, which in 
is direction emptied themselves into the Thames. In 
jer ages, when the residence of the court at Westm- 
inster had become more freqnent, and the Parliament 
IS held there, the Strand, being the road thence from 
e City, became the site of several magnificent man- 

* Sosweli'M " lite of Dr. Jobnson," vol. 1, f . 3«S«^\Sit4v<t.. 

4 2 
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BiOBS belonging to the nobiHty and clergy, most of 
which were situated on the south side, and had large 
gardens extending to the water's edge. 

The first of these mansions from Temple Bar» was 
Exeter Houscy an inn belonging to the Bishops of Exe- 
ter, afterwards called Paget HousCf and Leioatxr 
House^ and finally Essex House, from being the tea* 
dence of the favourite of Queen Elizabeth ; under the 
latter appellation it has given name to the street, qo« 
built upon the spot where it formerly stood. Between 
that mansion and the present Milford Lane, was a 
Chapel, dedicated to the Holy Ghost, called St. iSptrtf, 
*^ vpon what occasion founded," says Stow, " I haw 
not read.'** To the west of this chapel was an Inn, 
belonging to the Bishop of Bath, called Hawpx» 
Place, and afterwards Arundel House, standing on the 
site of the present Arundel Street. Further to the 
westward was an Inn of Chancery, called Chester's Inn, 
and Strand Inn, near which the Bishop of Landaj 
had also an Inn, At a short distance from the latter • 
place, was the Strand Bridge, ** and vnder it,*' siys 
Stow, *^ a lan^ or way down to the landing-place on 
the bank of the Thames,"* the site of which is still 
marked by Strand Lane. Not far from the bridge 
stood the Bishops of Chester* s Inn (" commonly called 
Lichfield and Coue7Urie,^^-\) and adjoining it the 
Bishop of Worcester's Inn, both of which were pulled 
down by the Protector Somerset in 1549, when he 

* Stow's " Survey," p. 829, edit. 1618. 

t Ibid. p. 130, edit. 1618. X 1X>^- 



BcMMB. (^ponledieBahaporWer- 

bait ibnueAj Mood m, stone croM^ St wUdi^ 

IT, ** the justices itinenaitB stte wkboot Lou- 

nev this spot afterwards vas erected tbeJMsy 

liich was removed in 1718. The next ouoi* 

as the Palace of the Saooy, adjoining to the 

3f wludi were the gardens of the fishop of 

iWs Imm^ aft e r war d s called WanaUr ikmm^wm 

jeof BeanfortBmldiDgs. The next in succession, 

laiidmry House, which has given name to Salis* 

and Cecil Streets. Proceeding onwards, and pas»- 

>ver Ivy Bridge^ the magnificent stmctare of D^tr* 

I House pfesented itsd^ whidi at one peiiod wii a 

si pahce. Nearty adjoining was an Inn belonging- 

the Bishops of JVbrwkh, after wards called Ywrk 

9«sf, firom becoming the residence of the Arch* 

ibc^ of Yoitkt when their former mansion at White* 

l^wa8 converted into a royal palace by Henry tha 

ghth. York Stairs, at the bottom of Buckingham 

reet, still marks the water>gate of the. estate, which 

bseqaently became the property of George Villiers, 

oke of Buckingham, whose names and titles are per* 

itoated in the various streets, &c. built upon it. The 

It mansion near the village of Charing, and now the 

ily remaining oue, was called M'ortkampton HouHf 

terwards Suffolk House, and now Northumberland 

fbuM, from being the residence of the Dukes of 

orthumberland. 



• Siow'i «* Surrey," p. ISO, edit. tOlS. 
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On the north side, the Strand presented but fer 
houses of note. Wimhledon House^ on the spot lately 
occupied by D'Oyley's Warehouse, which had been 
erected by Sir Edward Cecil, was burnt down in 1628» 
At a little distance, westward, was Burghky fibii% 
afterwards Exeter House^ and now partly occufned bp. 
Exeter Change ; on the other part, and its attadiBA 
ground, were erected the several streets and alleys rfr* 
oeiying names from the Cecil family. 

DURHAM HOUSE, SALISBURY HOUSE, AND WO^GB* 

TER HOUSE. 

Durham House, (with its appendages,) foraMrijf. 
an Inn belonging to the Bishops of Durhami ooeupM 
an extensive plot of ground, now covered by the binUF: 
ings, called the Adelphu It was erected, according H) 
Stow, by Thomas de Hatfield, Bishop of Durhami* 
and Strype quotes the following entry connectiDg it 
with that prelate, from a manuscript in the BgdleiaB 
Library: '^ Manerium, sive Hospitium ^plscopale 
Londoniae cum Capella et Cameris, sumptuosissim^ 
construxit.*' But Pennant says, that it was onlf 
rebuilt by Hatfield, and owes its original foundation to 
Anthony de Beck, Patriarch of Jerusalem, and Bishop 
of Durham in the reign of Edward the First.f In the 
26th of Henry the Eighth, Tonstal, the then Bvihop of 
Durham, exchanged this mansion with the King for 
another in Thames Street, called *« Cold-harborough^** 

• ** He was made Bishop of the See in the year 1345, and sat 
Bishop there 36 years.'' Strype's Stow, vol. 2. p. 576. 
/ PtfDDanVs ''London," p. 1'20, 
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was oteTerted into a royal palace. During the 
reign, in 1540, a grand tournament was held at 
dinster, which lasted six days, after which the 
Dgers rode to Durham House, where, says Stow, 
' not only feasted the King, Qaeen, (Anne of 
,) Ladies^ and all the Court, hut also they 
d all the Knights and Burgesses of the Commons 

in the P^liament, and entertained the Mayor of 
m, with the Aldermen and their Wives, at a 
T, &c. The King gave to every of the said 
^i^ers and their Heirs for ever, in Reward of 
raliant activity, lOQ Marks, and a House to dwell 
yearly Revenue, out of the Lands pertaining to 
hospital of St, John of Jerusalem,*^* Edward 
xth bestowed Durham House, or Durham Plcux^ 
vas then called, on his' sister Elizabeth during the 
(f her life ; previously to which, in that monarch's 

a mint had been established here, under the 
ion of Sir William Sharington. It afterwards 
le the residence of John Dudley, Earl of Nor-* 
^erland ; and h^e, in May 1553, says Holinshed, 
solemnized three marriages. *^ The first was 
ene the lord Gilford Dudlie, the fourth sonne of 
[ke of Northumberland, and the ladie Jane, eldest 
ter to Henrie duke of Suffolke, and the ladie 
es his wife, who was the daughter of Marie second 
to King Henrie the eight, first maried to Lewes 
rench king, and afterwards to Charles Brandon 
3f Suffolke. The second mariage Mras betw6ene 
rd Herbert, son and heire to William earle of 

• Strype's Stow, vol. «, p. 611 • 



Pembroke^ tnd the l$idie Katliariiii seoondita^tf 
the Mid fauHe FVanoet, bj Ibe nid Henrie dateirf 
Snffolke. And the third wat betwieoe Htanil IrM 
HastingB) soime and heire to Fiancis earle of Himfiif* 
'tODt and ladie Katharine, youngert daughter to tki 
fbrenamed duke of Nofthumberhuid,*'* HeradA 
Dadley formed his ambitiooa dedgns of innMuigAa 
iinfortunate Lady Jane with the regal dignity, for vUdt 
regretted assumption, she sdiered on the sgc^SeM* .QmiA 
Mary again granted, thn nmnsioa in tevenioD lo4ta 
See of Durham, and Sir Walter Raleigh^ to nhon il 
had been giyai by Elisabeth, was obliged to som^ 
der it on the death of that Queen to Toby Bbtthw 
the then Bishop, who was afterwards crMted Aidk* 
bishop of York. 

In 1608, the ASw ExchMtgema bdlt bytheBri 
of Salisbury on the site of the stables of Durham HooK^ 
which fronted the Strand, and which, Strype ssji 
** were old, ruinous, and ready to fall, and veiy mi' 
sightly in so public a passage to the G>art and Wot^ 
minster/' It was partly buih according to the pha 
of the Royal Exchange, with cellars beneath, OfSf 
which was a paved walk, and above were the sfaopn^ 
which were principally occupied by sempstressei 
4uid milliners. At its opening, it was honoured bj 
the presence of the King (James I.) and his Qneen, 
who named it *< The Bursse of^ritainJ'*'f 

* Holinsbed's « Chronicle," vol 3. p. 1063, edit. 1808. 

t Id November, 1653, a fetal afibir happened at thisplMSr 
a^quBcrel having ariien between Mr. Gerard, (a cpntleman at 
' '* time engaged, in a plot agalvACioiin««WCV «iq& T^KL^^nk.* 
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tbe DOB dtT, 5KB« iC "ae- EEisaazrf. icKnr.:*? ? w: >* »«k^^4^ 

and m imia , ior Mr. Gstkt:. kixa: ;:^.v« > .*.\ am ,>« , i^^ «« i«% 
deatb. For iLv criae £« v&$ {vaQMniwo 10 . .«« , ais>.. ;'\ «« »„« 
golar ooinddecce, he saffenpvi oa ib^ Mn^ MMiV>«Ui unU Mi 
Getmrd, whose ploi bad been ducoTensl. 



• 

fend Lord- TretMurar to June* tbe Fint; 'irho w 

created Eul of Salubuiy* ia 1 605. tto titl« l»¥i^ 
dormant ance the exeontioii of Mai{«iiet^,Coii|i|ap qC 
Salisbury, the last of the Plaiitageae|B» m 1541, U 
the death of ibk EarU bis aimeasor fKviM tip 
iriifioe iato two separate matMBons, <tf)ied Qmol M)h 
Hty HoHm, and IMOe SaliAmy J^btist^ the Mierof 
which was let to permip of quality^ itwasatewMil 
divided into sevml ten^mepts^ whi(^^v«in#li9l|!lk 
p^Ied down# and ito .site 09Viv^rt94 vo^ ga fj i t t f 
Stmif which, bein^ tefywetpw wi s|99p» «¥ IM 
indiffeifeQilly inhabi^i b^hi$ stnee-beea nbvU^sHk 
IL twxtt cottnsodioivi piiii» Iff JaMii fimi% :Vi|« 
arcbitect. 

j|Lii6ther fMttt Of Hhcae pfenmes, ' a<$<Miing 6mt 
Salisbury Houstif end over the iotag" gallery- th^e^«# 
afterwarcb converted ibto a mart 'for roillinetyaiidote 
(ashiooable articles, and was known by tjbe aameoftbi 
Middle Exchange. It consisted of a long nxmi, ei^ 
tending from ihe Strand to the Thames, lined on f»eb 
side with shops; and at the ^nd was i^ passages, witk 
a h^dsome flight of steps leading to tho^ river,. ^ It 
had the bad Luck," says Strype, *^ to have- the niiA^ 
name given it of the Whore' s-nest : whereby, with A^ 
ill Fate that attended it, few or po people took shop 
there, and those that did were soon weary ai)d Igfi 
tbem.^t The estate again reverting 4o the Earl of 



^^ 



* If r. Moser says, ^ that it bad prdbaUy heea- the apil 
wbereon the town resldeooe of tbe Earli of Solisbuiy lind iloill 
irmn the tiioa of the Normans,'' r 

/ Strype^s Stow, vol. %. p* t\5» ' 
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Salisbury, he pulled down the Exchange, together 
irilh the whole of Great Salisbury House, and erected 
Cecil Street on its site, about the year 1696. 

'Worcester House stood near Ivy Bridge^ on 
the spot now occupied by Beaufort Buildings: its 
grounds, which extended to the river, were bounded on 
tl^ east by the buildings of the Savoy, and on the 
west by the gardens of Salisbury House. In the 
time of Henry the Eighth this mansion belonged to 
die See of Carlisle, and was known by the name 
of Carlisle House ; but in the reign of that monarch, 
it was exchanged by Bishop Heath with the King for 
Rochester Place, at Lambeth. It next came into the 
possession of the Earl of Bedford, when it was called 
Bedford HousCy and Russell House. It was afterwards 
inhabited by the Earls of Worcester, whence it ac- 
quired the name of Worcester iJou«c,*iand Edward, the 
last earl of that title, died there, on the 3d of March, 



• * '' Concerning Building the old Hoase,*' says Strype, " there 
|qes this story: That there beio^ a very hirge Walnut-tre« 
glowing in the Garden, which much obstructed the eastern 
Plrotpect of Salisbury House, near adjoining, it was proposed to 
tile Earl of Worcester's Gardener, by the Earl of Salisburp 
Dr his Agent, that if he could prevail with bis Lord to cut down 
Mm «aid Tree, he should have £100, which Offer whs told tbe 
Barlof Worcester, who ordered bim to do it, and take tbe £100, 
iKyth which were performed to the great Satisfaction of tbe Earl 
of SaUsbmry, as he tiiooght ; bot^ there being no great Kindnew 
betwixt the two Earls, tbe Earl of Worcester soon caused to be 
Imiit, in tbe Place of the Walnut'tree, a large brick HoQtfb 
fUoh then took away tbe whole east Prospect.'' ^-*Stry^e'f 8tQW«. 
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1627. Ftan him it deKcnded to hia eldestsoo, Hecrj, 
who im created Di^ oT Beaufort, when il a^ 
changed lis nmne to dnt of its new occupier. Tbe 
eddmted Loid ChmcrilDr Clarendon lived in dui 
■unOB ^ a ihpit tine, whilst his own house M ' 
buUding: pajFUiK fbt it the then enormous nut of 
£500 a year. 

' tbt Dnka of Boudbrt having purchased Buckir^ 
ham HooteatOwlaaatauBed this manMon, which »» 
in a my dthindatod Male, to be pulled down, aai 
erected » NBaller faoow lur himseir, for transacting hii- 
botiiieH in toitn, winch was afterwards, throif b ibe 
euefaanenofa BerVanti bumi down. Thesiteinl 
gimmda are now oocnpied by Beaufort Building 
(which mostly consiitof bi^ and respectable bouR>)i 
nnd by difieient wharfii on the river ude. **■■ 

OLD LONDOK BRIDGB. 

With the exception of Dion Camna, Dti fiPfiA 
b made by any historian of « bridqk ofef flaSw 
Thamea in the Romao times ; bat that writarlai'^ 
ddentaUy noticed one, when recording the iniaiiDB ■ 
Britain, by the Emperoi Claudiun, in tbe Jt|U_^^ 
His account, in subsOnce, is, thit '* The BriU% *< 
treating upon tbe River Thames, where it &Ihi# 
the sea, (it being, from inundation, stagnant,) nt^ 
passedover, from knowing both the firm and the cad^ 
fordable parts, whilst the Romans, in following Him 
WW9 much endangered : upon which, swimmiDg faaeki 
asoiher party, crossing b;} %1i<t\d^ a. little higher np, 
came up with and slew maii^ ol <ii«ftvw«ak,\i*.i^ 
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*^ng the rest incautiously, were themseWes entangled 
^ the marshes, and had a great number lost."* 
. But little . reliance can be placed upon this infor- 
^Mion ; for as Efion Cassius wrote almost two cen- 
turies after the invasion by Claudius, and as no other 
authority ever alluded to a Bridge across the Thames, 
- earlier than the tenth century, the probability is, that 
his statement was either founded on incorrect materials, 
or that he mistook some stream flowing into the 
Thames for the river itself. 

The *< Saxoi^ Chronicle," in noticing the irruption 
of Olaf, or Anlaf, the Dane, [or rather Norwegian 
King,] under the date 993, acquaints us, that " he 
sailed with 390 ships to Staines, which having plun- 
dered without opposition, he returned to Sandwich." 
Hence it has been inferred, that there was no Bridge 
across the Thames at London, at that period, or it 
would have been fortified by the citizens, and this in- 
cursion prevented. But William of Malmesbury, in 
mentioning the attack on the City by Sweyn, King of 
Denmark, in the following year, viz. 994, informs us. 



* The Qriginal passage is subjoined : vide Dionis " Historis 
Romans," torn. ii. p. 958. Lib. Iz. Sect. xz. 

uaO* S «f Ti TO? *ilx«ayoy iitfictKKti, irXJinx/xugoyTo; t» auToC Xt^ya^ci, 

Xjffiw iui^tfiZi iiJoTwv M *Pwpu(U liraxoXot/^^wn'Tif a^lffi, ravrn 
fxh Icr^ahiaen, iugmS»fJUfm 3* avBif iw KiXtwv, not wwf iriffin iti, 
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.dnl Sireykie*s fleet nm ^ fiml of die Briijti^ fA 
tgakiy when a Moond time beviqjed bjr Smqii h 
lays, that **'the enemy was partly o fert h n w rrf, ml 
-part was destroyed in die Rim Tbunes^ Ofef ilSA^ 
'in their preoipttatiofi and fiuy, A^ netei^ kolndlb 
theBrid^.*'* 

Among the stafittef of King Bthehed IL, inseited If 
Bfompton in bis <* Ghronioon/* we find ittie ibOdwii| 
pflnage-ielatnig to Ltmdon Bridge: ''iycmnenlialith 
Tolls given at Bylyngesgate. — Whoev^slianctMMl» 
^he Bridge, in a boat in which there sire fish, heftiA- 
ielf being a dealer, shall pay one halfpenny 'fertif; 
and if it be a Hffger vessel, one penney.*' -^ 

* Althoi^ it is thtts evident ttialt the Brieve eziilsl 
in the Saxon times, we have no other accoont of its 
origin than what is given by Stow in the foUowiog 
passage : — 

* 

** The originall foundation of London bridge, by report 
of Bartholmew Linsted, aSas Fowle, last Prior of S. Marie 
Queries Church in Southwarke, Mras this : a Ferric been(|g 
kept in place where now the Bridge is builded,'at kiigdi 
the Ferri-man and his wife deceasing, left the same Ferrie 
to their only daughter, a maiden, named Mary, which with 
the goods left by her parents, as also with the profits liflBg 
of the said Ferrie, bullded a house of Sisters, in place where 
now standeth the East part of S. Mary Queries Churcbi 
aboue the Queere, where she was buried, vnto the whieh 
house she gaue the ouersight and profits of the Ferry. But 
afterwards, the sdd house of Suters being cduerted into a 
Colledge of Priests, the Priests buildedthe Bridge of Tin- 

* Jfaimesbury's «* Be GeaVw tlegMii\»> \^V^*<«*.*\?»^i 



Imt, m all oAcrdKi^ntBd^BaoCtUs IsMi were, lod 
fiOB tune to time kept the ame in $ood repandooi ; cil 
at lengtfap ronAleffii ig the great charzes ot re{:airin^ the 
nmc^ there was (bj avd ai the Cidzeni oe' LocJoa xad 
otfacn) a Bridge boildcd with Arches <f itoce, as shall be 
ihewed."* 

In the writiagsof Sncrro Siwlexmiu^* an loelazkik: 
hkloiiuiv there b a Terr curioos account ot an assault 
on London Brkfe[e in the Tear li»S, by the united 
forces of Ethelred the Second, surnamed the Unready, 
(whose imposts at Billingsgate are mentioned above,) 
and his then ally, Olaf, the Norwegian Prince. At that 
period, the Danes were in possession both of the City 
and the Bri<%e, and had also a strong outwork in 
** Sudnrvirke,** Southwark, consisting of an inner pile, 
or rampart, ** formed of wood, stone, and turf,*' de- 
fended by ** a broad and deep ditch.'* This, as well 

* Stow's "Surrey/' p. 4S : edit. 1618.— There is a very 
curious and scarce tract of 30 pages, entitled : ** The True 
History of the Life acd sudden death of old Johu Overs, die rion 
Feny-lfan of London, sbewinjr, how he lost his life by his own 
ooretousness. And of his daughter Mory, who caused the 
Church of St. Mniy Overs in Southwark to be built ; and of the 
buiMing of London Bridge. London: Printed for T. Harris at 
the Looking-Ghiss on London Bridge: and sold by C. Corl>et at 
Addison's Head, in Fleet-street, 1744. Price six-peuce.*' Of 
this tract there are two editions, one in I2mo. beariuu^ tlie date 
1637 ; the other in 8vo. 1744. It is almost ntM*dless to n^innrk, 
that this tract is entirely legendary, and undeserving of the lca»t 
degpree of credit. 

t Vide Johnstone's " Antiquiiaies CettO'ScauiU'easj;* 4(o. 
printed at Copenhagen, in 1780. Snorro wrote in the 13th otMi- 
tutyy and was assassinated in 124 1 . 
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as the Bridge, had already been unsuccessfully attacked 
by Ethelred, when it was determined in Council ibat 
a simultaneous assault by land and by water should 
be made, and Olaf prepared for the encounter by 
erecting great scaffolds upon his ships, of sufficient 
size and strength, " not only to afford space for engag- 
ing hand in hand, but also a base firm enough for tbe 
play of his engines, in case they should be pressed 
upon from shore.*' Snorro prefaces his details of tbe 
battle by the following description of the Bridge :— 

'* There was, at that time, a Bridge erected over the 
River between the City and Southwark, so wide, that if 
two carriages met they could pass each other. At the 
sides of the Bridge, at those parts which looked upon the 
River, were erected Ramparts and Castles that were de- 
fended at the top by penthouse-bulwarks and sheltered 
turrets, covering to the breast those who were fighting in 
them : the Bridge itself was also defended by piles fixed 
in the bed of the River." 

In describing the attack, he proceeds thus : — 

'* The Fleet, as well as forces, being now ready, thej 
rowed towards the Bridge, the tide being adverse ; but no 
sooner had they reached it, than they were violently as- 
sailed from above with a shower of missiles and stones, of 
such immensity that their helmets and shields were shat- 
tered, and the ships themselves considerably injured. 
Many of them, therefore, retired : but Olaf, the King, and 
his Norsemen, having rowed their Ships close up to the 
Bridge, made them fast to the piles with ropes and cable^ 
with which they strained them, and the tide seconding 
their united efforts, the piles gradually gave way, and were 
withdrawn from under the BnA^'e. K\. ^vk >wvm^^\\«x<i 
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■M an immeiue pressure of stones and other weapons, so 
tint the piles being removed, the whole Bridge brake 
down, and involved in its fall the ruin of many : numbers, 
bowever^ were left to seek refuge by flight ; some into the 
(Stjf others into Southwark.'' 

This event and its sequent advantages, so iutimidated 
the citizens, that they submitted to receive Ethelred as 
King. The Norse bards, Ottar Suarti and Sigvatus, 
celebrated OlaTs triumph in their songs ; a specimen 
of which, as translated in the ** Chronicles of London 
Bridge," is here given : 

^ That was truly the uxth fight which the mighty King 
fought with the men of England ; wherein King Olaf, — 
the -Chief himself a Son of Odin, — valiantly attacked the 
Bridge at London, Bravely did the swords of the Volscs 
defend it, but through the trench which the Sea Kings, 
the men of Vikesland, guarded, they were enabled to 
come, and the plain of Southwark was full of his tents.*'* 

In the year 1016, the Danes, under the command of 

• Vide " Chronicles,'' p. 24. To that very interesting com- 
pilatioD (by Mr. R. Thomson), we are indebted for all the 
above porticulors of Olaf's victory, as well as for various other 
parts of this article. King Olaf, Aniaf, or Olave, uppears to 
have been converted to Christianity in England ; and his 
memory was so much revered by the Londoners, that no less than 
thiee Churches within the City, and one in Southwark, were 
conseprated to bis fame, after his eprolment in the Calendar of 
Saints: viz. St. Olave, Jewry; St. Oiave, Hart Street; St. 
Olave, Silver Street; and St. Olave, Tooley Street. Olaf was 
slain in battle by bis Pagan subjects at Slichsladt, to lUa U,Qctlx 
of DroDtteim, in the year 10^0, 
VOL, II. R 
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Cain]te» having advanced up the. river wUh.theiifl^ 
were impeded in their progress by the Bridge wben, 
aooording to the ** Seospa Chronicle," ^^ thBjr smk a 
deep ditch on the south ftide, and dragged their alupi 
to the west side of the Bridge.*' This trench is rap- 
posed to have commenced at Rotherhithe, and cod- 
tinning in the form of a semicircle, to have entered the 
Thames again at the lower eod of Chelsea Readi; 
William the Conqueror, in the year 1067, in a chaiter 
to the Abbey Church of St. Peter's Westminster, con- 
firmed to the monks there, a Gate in London, calkd 
Botolph's Gate, with a Wharf, << at the Head of 
London Bridge.'* In November, 1091, in consequence 
of a violent tempest, the river was so swollen, as en- 
tirely to sweep away the Bridge, and inundate the banb 
on each side to a considerable distance. Six years after- 
wards, William Rufus imposed a heavy tax upon his 
subjects for rebuilding the Bridge, and executing other 
considerable works which he had then in progress. In 
1136, it suffered greatly from fire, but was soon re- 
paired, yet not so substantially as to last many years; 
since, according to Stow, " the same Bridge, in 1 163, 
was not onely repaired, but new made of timber, as 
afore, by Peter of Colechtrch, Priest and Chaplain.^** 
We are now arrived at the period when a Bridge of 
Stone was first erected over the river Thames, at London ; 
an event connected with the extraordinary fact, that 
Peter of Colechurch was the architect of the new &bric 
of stone, as he had been of the preceding one of 

♦ Stow's *« Survey," t). 50 •, c^\V-\^\%. 
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iri* The instability of a wooden Bridge, over 
a wide and rapid part of the stream, and the 
ent necessity for expensive repairs, were doubt- 
be leading causes which led to this erection, 
dulphus de Diceto, who wrote about 1210, when 
BW Bridge had but recently been finished, states 
his own knowledge, that Peter, the Curate of 
hurchy was a native of London. He commenced 
nidations about the year 1176 (22d of Henry II.), 
ire vnto the bridge of timber, but somewliat more 
ds the west ;"f the original bridge having stood 

t. Mary Cole-church stood in tbe Poultry^ at the south 
' Conie-hope Lane, (now Grocer's AUey,) " of old time 
ed,'' says Stow, " of a Signe of three Conies hanging over 
ier's stall at tbe Lane's end.'' This Church was *\ named 
Cole, that builded it vpon a vault aboue ground, so that 
» forced to ascend vp thereunto by certain steps." Henry 
irtb, in the 1st year of his reign, granted licence to Wil- 
klarshall and others, to found a Brotherhood of St. 
ine within it, because Thomas a Becket and St Edmund 
laptized there, *' thus expressed," Strype says, ** in the 
! in the Tower :»^In Eccles, de S, Maria de CoUchurch- 
tagnum Aqueduct, in qua Eccleiia S, Thomas de Cantuar, 
Edmund, Rex baptixata fuerunt.'* This Church, which 
tmall fabric, belonged to the Mercers' Company, of which 
Bedcet, the Archbishop's father, was a member, end it 
po be recollected, (vide vol. i. p. 233,) that he dwelt ia 
reerj). It was destroyed by the fire ti 1 666 ; after which, 
ish was annexed to St. Mildred's Poultry : tbe living was 

ow's '^ Survey," p. 50 ; edit. 1618. Stow's information 
ost probably acquired from the Collections on the An- 
' of London, made by Lelaod, aiid ^\iVc^ Yi^^m^VsiV^ 
fOMsession* 

ft 2 
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cootiguous to St Botolph's Wharf. <' The King as-, 
listed ia the work,** yet in what manner, we are not 
informed ; though it has heen inferred^ from the popu- 
lar saying of ** London* Bridge was built upon Wool- 
packs;*'— that it was by the proceeds of a tax opoa 
wool : one thousand marks, or pounds, was also gifa . 
by Cardinal Hugo di Petraleone, the' Pope^s Legate, 
and Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury.* This Bridge, 
was thirty-three years in building; but in 1205i foor 
years prior to its completiiHi, Peter of Colechurch died; 
he was buried with much appropriateness, within the 
centre pier, in the crypt of a large chapel, dedicated to 
St. Thomas, which had been erected there, at the sole 
charge of the Master-mason ; but 4he name of this but 
benefactor has not descendea to us.f 



• Leland's '« lUnernry," vol. vii. P. I. p. 12 ; edit 1768-89. 
-f- The fact of the ioterment of Peter of Colechiirch within the 
Chapel upon Loodon Bridge, is substantiated by the Annals of 
Waverley . Maitland says, << In the middle [of ihe Chapel] waf 
situate a sepulchral Monument, of the length of seven feet and a 
half, and the breadth of four : the remains whereof were lately 
(A. D. 1737) discovered by Mr. Yaldwyn, the present inhabi- 
tant, when he repaired the staircase, which is built over it." 
Vide ** History of London," vol. i. p. 46, by Entick ; bm 
neither in that, nor in Maitland's own edition of 1739, is tbers 
any mention of Mr. Taldwyn*s discovering *' the remains of 
a body," as mistakenly apprehended by the ingenious editor of 
the *' Chronicles of London Bridge." We may, theieforp, 
be allowed to conjecture, that if due care be taken, wiien the 
uld Bridge is pulled down, as most probably it will in the coiuie 
of two or three years, the bones and«udhfift of lu venerable aitbi- 
f<fe/iriiisUii be found. 
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ibar years before the deceasie of Peter of 

;hv King John, in a letter missive, dated from 

m France, to the Mayor and Citizens of Lon- 

3mmended Isenbert, Master of the Schools of 

, (who had constructed the bridge of Xainctes 

chelle,) to 'finish the new Bndge, yet there 

ddence of the success of that recommendation ; 

m the contrary. Stow informs us, that ^* it 

aished in 1209, by the worthy Merchants of 

n, Serle, Mercer, William Almainey and Bene' 

lotewritet principal! Masters of that worke." The 

writer, referring to three different authorities, gives 

3llowing particulars of a dreadful calamity which 

rred on the Bridge, soon after its completion : 

In the yeere 1312, on the tenth of July at night, the 
x>ugh of Southwarke, vpon the Southside the river of 
imes, as also the Church of our Lady of the Canons 
re, beeing on fire, and an exceeding great multitude of 
pie passing the bridge, either to extinguish and quench 
>r else to gaze and behold it ; suddenly the North part, 
blowing of the South winde, was also set on fire, and 

people which were euen now passing the bridge, per- 
jing the same, would haue returned, but were stopped 
Jie fire, and it came to passe, that as they staied or pro- 
3ted time, the other end of the bridge also, namely the 
Jth end, was fired, so that the people thronging them- 
les between the two fires, did nothing else but expect 
sent death. Then came there to aide them many ships 
I vessels, into the which the multitude so unaduisedly 
bed, that the ships being thereby drowned, they all 
ished It was said, that through the fire and ship- 
ck, there were destroied about thxee iVioxx^^xi^'^^tvs^ 



wliotelMMfietware (boi^ in j^art, or half burned, M^ 
thote tlittwere wiiollj burnt to aibei^ and coold not ^ 
fiNmd.*' 

FVoin the above aocount it may be jnfemd, 4f^ 
irarioQB buildings had {been raised at each exHemityof 
the Bridge e^ at that early period; akhoagh,after 
tUsdisa^er, nothing, perhaps,,biit its defensive torn 
were for awhile suffered to be rebdlU In Decanbtf. 
] 213» King John, by a precept addressed to die Major 
and Sierifis, and still preserved among the Close Bofli 
in the Tower, commanded that ** the Hal^peiice'* nUf^ 
were then taken of ** foreign merchants*" should ** lie 
given to the work of London Bridge.'' . 

The precise period at which the Gates, of Towvh 
were first erected, is involved in obscurity ; yet there can 
be little doubt, but that their origin was as early as that 
of the fabric itself. Even the Wooden Bridge appears to 
have had some defence of this kind, for the Banish 
writer, Suhm, informs us, that when Canute r^noved 
the body of St. Elphage, from St. PauPs to Canter- 
bury, ** warriors, clad in armour, were sUitioned on 
the Bridge, and along the banks of the river; and 
others, by order of the King, raised a riot at the Gate^ 
to divert the attention of the citizens."^ The original 
Towers were built at the extremities of the Bridge, the 
one on the Southwark, and the other on the London 
side : but in 1426, a third Tower was erected at the 
north end of the draw -bridge, which crossed the inter- 



• See »• Londiniwaa,** xoV.V.^.'i^. 
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made of all Archbiabopa, Bishops, and odier Ecde- 
aiastical persons." Tlie sums thus obtained bang 
insufficient for the required purposes, Kii^Edwardiby 
different letters patent, datdd in 1298, 1301, and 130^ 
ordered a Pontage to be levied, for maintaining 'Ae 
'Bridge; the term under each patent being linited to 
three years.* 

. In August, 1305, the dissevered head of the bfsie 
but ill-flBited Sir WilUam Wallace was fixed upoa i 
4pole on the northern Tower of London Bridge; sad 
.in jthe following year, that of Simon Fnzel, or BraiBr, 
.was placed by its side. These were the first iniBtsMSes 
of this kind of degradation to which the Bridge was 
appropriated, though in after ages suchscenes became 
frequent 

. On St. George's Day, 1 390, a grand " Passi^ of 
Arms" took ' place on London Bridge,' between David 
'Lindsey, Earl of Craufort, a Scottish knight, and Lord 
John de Wells of England, in which the former proved 
.victorious, after three courses on horseback with spears; 
Lord Wells at the third course having been " borne 
out of his saddle." The challenge had been given by 
Lord Wells, in Scotland, and a safe conduct (after- 
wards twice or thrice renewed) was issued for Lindsey 
and his retinue, — including twelve other knights — by 
Richard the Second, who was himself present at the 



* In tbe translation of the last patent, given in ThomsoD'f 
*' Chronicles,'' pp. 166-159, there is a very curious enumeration 
of the numerous articles of meTcViatv^\ie«LTA\x«Ld«,\]bk»A^«ceat 
that period in transit over and xindeT 'LotidoTi'^tvd^^' 
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combat, wi$h most of his nobility. Stow, speaking of 
this, encounter, says, ** at that time, the Bridge being 
coaped on either side, was not replenished with houses 
built thereon, as since it hath been, and now is."* 

The next memorable circumstance connected with 
this febric, occurred on November the 13th, 1396, 
when King Richard and his youthful consort, Isabel, of 
France, entered the City from Southwark, in vast 
pomp, on their way to the Tower. The Bridge was so 
thronged with spectators, that nine persons were 
pressed to death in the crowd, among whom was the 
prior of Tiptree, in Essex, and a worshipful matron of 
Comhill. 

Henry the Fifth, on his return from France, after the 
battle of Azincourt, was conducted from Blackheath 
into the City, in grand cavalcade, and on London 
Bridge a Pageant was devised to receive him, of which 
Lydgate, the monk of Bury, thus writes : — 

*' To London brygge thenne rood oure kyng. 

The Processions there they mette hym ryght, 
" Ave Rex Anglorum** thei 'gan syng, 

** Flos Mundi^' thei seide, goddys knight. 
To London brygge when he com right, 

Vp to the gate, ther strode on by 
A gyaunt, that was full grim of myght, 

To teche the Frensshe men curtesy. 
Wot ze right well that thus it waSy 
Gloria tibi Trinitas, 



• Stow*s " Sarrey/* p, 52 : edit. 1 61 8 . ThW «i\x\Viot , ^% ^^W 
MM MHmt Otter biBtoriaDs, ba» referred the aboir« ie«\ ol «ax&% V^ 
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And at die drawe brigge that is fi»te hji 

Two Toures there were Tp pight. 
An Antelope and a Lyon .ttomUng Jijm by» 

Abore them Seynt George oqle ladfjes kn^t, 
Be tyde him many an Aqgell biig^ 

* Benedictut,^ thei *gan.8yii^; 

* QmvenUm nanime domud goddys kn^V 

* Crrada Dei^ ^th zow doth qugmge. 
Woi ze rigM well thiU tkh U woi^ 
Gloria m TrnMt:'\ 

That the passing beneath London Bridge at certain 
states of the tide, was not less dangerous in fomer 
times than at present, is evident from a circamflkanoe 
recorded in Stow*s **C!hronides," underthe year 1428, 
and also in the Harleian MS. No. 565, folio 87b,frc»m 
which the following is an extract : — 

^ Also this same yere/* says the record, ^ the ra] day 
of November, the Duke of Norfolk, with many a gebdl 
roan, squyer, and yoman tok his barge at Seynt Marye 
Overye, be twen iiij and v of y* belle a yens nyzt, and 



the year 1395 ; yet that it actually took place in 1390, is proved 
by various records and authorities, quoted in Thomson's " Chro- 
nicles/' pp. 186-203. 

* Besides the above, several other splendid Pageants have 
OD different occasioos been exhibited on this bridge, the most 
remarlcable of which were those devised to celebrate the retmni 
of Henry the Sixth, after his Coronation at Parii^ as King of 
France, in 1431 ; and the marriage of the same King with Ma^ 
garet of Anjou, in 1445. There was also a costly Pageant of 
St Kath&TiDe and St. Ursula d\s(\«.^edL ^t^^ oalhft auiQtiBls of 
"inoe Arthur, son of Henry \U, ^\\\i lLa>iaca» ^ ^tv^^s^^ 
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prop9»yd to passe thorugh London Br^ge. Where of the 
fondd baige, thorugh misgouemance of stearyng, fdl 
vp on the pyles, and ouerwhehnyd. The whyche was 
cause of spylljmg many a gentil man and othere; the 
more ruthe was ! But as Gode wolde y* Duke him self 
and too or iij othere gentyl men, seying that myschief, 
leped vp on y" p.yles. and so were saved thorugh helpe of 
them that weren a hove y* Brigge with castyng downe of 
ropes;* The Duke of Norfolk, to whom this misfortune 
happened, was John Mowbray, the second of that title, 
who had served under King Henry V. in France, and who 
died October the 19th, 1452. 

On the 14th of January 1437, as we learn both from 
Stow and Fabian, " the great stone Gate, and tower 
standing upon it, next Southwark, fell suddenly down 
into the river, carrying with it "two of the fairest 
arches" of the Bridge, and yet," adds Stow, " no man 
perished in body, which was a great worke of God." 

In 1450, on the night of the 5th of July, London 
Bridge was the scene of a desperate conflict between 
the principal citizens, headed by Sir Matthew Gough, 
and the insurgents under Jack Cade. The skirmish 
lasted the whole night, both the assailants and the 
assailed being alternately driven to the ** stoulpes" 
at each extremity of the Bridge. At length ** at ix of 
the clocke in the mom)mge, both parties beynge 
fajrnte, wery, and fatigate, agreed to desist from fight, 
and to leve battayl to the next day."* Shortly after. 



• faU's <' CbroDiclp/' fol. Ixxiii. thirty-eighth of Hen. VL 
It was upon this occasion, (hat Jack Cade, otk \^\& toX ^tvNsAXkR^ 
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' the rebek draperaed on obtaining a general paidon; 
- a reward having been proclaimed for theappreheiunon 
' of Jack Cade, he was slain near Hothfieki, in Kebt,and 
. his head was placed upon a spike over the Bridp- 
■ gate at London. 

In May 1471, a daring attack was made upon the 

* city by Thomas Neville, generally called the Battard 

Faloonbridgef who, under pretence of releasing Heory 

. the Sixth f^m his captivity in the Tower, had ooUedcd 

'm number of persons of desperate fortune, whose mak 

object was plunder. His assault upon the Bridge^ ftam 

.Southwark, was repulsed with much loss, thoigh 

.during the conflict " he burned the gate and all the 

houses to the drawbridge.** 

Among the measures pursued to oppose the entrance 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt into the City, from Southwark, 
during bis insurrection against Queen Mary, in Febru- 
ary 1553, was cutting away the drawbridge, and more 
strongly fortifying the other defences. Between the 
years 1577 and 1579, the drawbridge tower was te- 
built, and the heads of those executed for treason, 
. which had stood upon the old tower, were removed to 
the tower at the Southwark end, which was thence- 
forth called the Traitor s Crate, Hentzner, in the 
account of his *< Journey into England,'* in 1597, 



into the City (from which he was afterwards excluded throu^ 
the ill cooduct of his followers) is said to have cut the ropes of 
the drawbridge with his sword, and oo his advance to» London 
^tooe, to bare used the memoraible 'vot^s, ^^ ^wi \& Honimer 
m/ of LoDdoB." 
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; ihey conntedupwards of thirty heads placed 
spikes on the Tower of London Bridge, 
is a very curious view of this Bridge, exe- • 
Norden, about the end of Queen Elizabeth's 
not published till the latter part of that of 
First From the descriptive eulogy attached 
olio wing is an extract: — 

uncus Bridge is adorned with sumptuous build- 
statelie and beautifull bouses on either side, 
jy wealthy citizens, and furnished with all man- ' 
es, comparable in it selfe to a little citie, whose 
ire so artificially contriued, and so firmly com- . 
t seemeth more than an ordinary streete ; for it 
contiftuall vaute or roofe, except certain void 
erved from buildings, for the retire of passen- 
the danger of carres, carts and droues of cattle, 
ising that way. — The vaults, sellers, and places 
rels, as it were, of the same Bridge, are many 
able, which arte cannot discover to the outward 

3, on the 11th of February, a fire broke out 
Mise of a needle maker, near St. Magnus* . 
it the north end of the Bridge, occasioned 
carelessness of a maid-servant setting a tub of 
oal under a pair of stairs." It raged with 
^ness, through the night and next day, till 
uses, forty-three in number, were destroyed 
t vacancy on the Bridge ; which commenced 
enth pier. This nortb end, says Blome, one 
i continuators, *• lay unbuilt for many years, 
boards were put up on both sides to prevent 
filing into the Thames ;'^ axkidi iXioi^ ^i\^ 
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¥^ held together hy ** cross beams.'* Aftertads, 
however, a building of timber^ *^ very ^substantial and 
beautifoV was completed in 1G46, at the ** n<^' end** 
of the part last burnt. ** The houses were three stotia 
high, beddes the cellars which were widnn and be- 
tween the piers ; and over the honsea'were statdy 
platforms, leaded, with riuls and ballusters ahoot diem; 
and some had pretty litde gardens with arbors.*** • 

The intermediate palings remained for severd ]«m 
longer, as appears from an incidental notice in Veff^ 
** Diary,** whero spesddng ci a forioos storm of ^Mf 
which raged during the night and morning of Janiaiy 
the 24th, 1665-6, he says, that in his way throngh 
Horslydowne, <^ it was dangerous to walk the stre^ 
the bricks and tiles so falling from the houses that the 
streets were covered with them, and whole chiinneys, 
nay, whole houses, in two or three places, blown down. 
' But above all, the pales of London- Bridge on both 
sides were blown away, so that we were fain to stoop 
very low, for fear of blowing off the bridge." 

In the great fire of September 1666, the pile of 
houses so lately rebuilt, was again consumed. Pepys 

* Vide Stjype's Stow, vol. KB. l.p. 66; edit. IT20. Romt 
singular inadvertency, the editor of the recently -published 
** Chronicles'^ of this fabric, questions Blome's correctness in 
regard to the above pile, although in his own wood* cut of the 
north end of the Bridge, on p. 407, copied fromi Hollar's proqiect 
of London, before the fire of 1666, that building, as described 
by Blome, forms the principal feature ; viz. that '* having t 
gate in it, .surmounted by the K\ug'« aims/' The aQpeamooe of 

LoDdon Bridge about this period iiia.7\Mse«a\\k^3DAlSiQ'D&9^^tf»» 

U> this volume. 
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nteotions, thai he saw tiie houses **at tKat end of the 
Bridge* all on fire ;"* and Vincent, in his rhapsodical 
yet curious tract, intituled *^ God*s terrible Advice to 
the City,*' thus more circumstantially describes the 
conflagration : 

^ Hie fire mshed down the Hill towards the Bridge, 
crotied Thames Street, inyadeth Magnus Church at the 
Bridgeirfoot^ and though that Church was so great, yet it 
was not a sufficient barricado against this conqueror; but 
having scaled and taken this fort, it shooteth flames with 
lo much the greater advantage round about, and a great 
BmUSng of hoiilBes upon the Bridge is quickly thrown to 
the ground: then the conqueror being stayed in its 
cooise at the Bridge, marcheth back towards the City.'' 

Within the succeeding eighteen or twenty years the 
entire Bridge was replenished with new buildings upon 
a more systematic j^an than had previously existed, the 
old houses in the southern part having been pulled 
down, and again rebuilt, under the general direction 
of the corporate officers; yet, though various improve- 
menti were then made, the transit over the Bridge was 
fraught with numerous inconveniences, and the street 
** tlK>i^h garnished," asBlome says, " with good tim- 
ber buildings, well inhabited by sufficient tradesmen,"! 
was still dark, narrow, and dangerous. 

On the 8th of September 1725, a fire, which began 
at a brush-maker's, near St. Olave's Church, Tooley 
Street, burnt down about sixty houses, on both sides of 



• Pcpj8'8 " Djary/' vol. iii. p. IT. 
f Sttype*$ ''Stow/' foU i. B. ii. p. 180 ; edVl, \no. 
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the way* to the Bridge-gete, which being of stone, 
gtopped the farther progress of the flames. TheGate 
itself however, was so much damaged, that it frai 
thought necessary to rebuild it about two yean ato* 
wards* 

The erection of a Bridge at Westminster between 
the years 1739 and ITdO, led to a great improvisneni 
in the state of London Bridge ; for the CorpcMration, 
under an Act of Parliament, obtained in 1756, were 
empowered to remove all the buildings, enlarge the 
avenues, and generally to make such alterations as 
should be deemed requisite. The condition of the 
Bridge, at that period, is thus described by a contem- 
porary writer. 

** Nineteen disproportioned arches, with sterlings in- 
creased to an amazing size by frequent repairs, supported 
the street above. Across the middle of the street were 
several lofty arches, extending from one side to the other, 
the bottom part of each arch terminating at the first story, 
and the upper part reaching near the tops of the build- 
ings. These arches were designed to support the houses 
on each side of the street and were therefore formed of 
strong timbers bolted into the houses, which, being 
covered with lath and plaster, appeared as if built with 
stone. The back part of the houses near the Thames bad 
neither uniformity nor beauty, the line being broken by 
a great number of closets that projected from the build- 
ings, and hung over the sterlings. This deformity was 
greatly increased by the houses extending a considerable 
distance over the sides of the bridge, and some of them 
projecting farther over it than the others, by which means 
the tops of almost aU the accYie%, ^x.c€)^v. \2cvn«kft ^^^ax^^t^ 
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nearest, were qoncealed from tiie view of the passengers 
6n ^ quays, and made the bridge appear like a multitude 
of rude piers, with only an arch or two at the end, and 
the rest consisting of beams, extending from the tops of 
the flat piers, without any other arches, quite across the 
river."* 

Three vacancies had been left in different parts of 
the Bridge, both to admit a view of the Thames, and 
afford a retreat from occasional obstruction in the tho- 
roughfare, which was of very contracted dimensions, 
its general width varying from twelve feet only, to 
twenty feet. One of these vacancies, that is, the first 
from the north end, over the eighth arch, was dignified 
by the appellation of London Square, There was no 
paved way for foot passengers, whose safest and most 
general course of passing over the bridge, was to 
follow some carriage. 

The new improvements were conducted by a Com- 
mittee, and between 1755 and 1762, the Bridge as- 
sumed the appearance which is represented in the 
annexed print* All the houses and gates were re- 
moved ; two of the middle arches were taken down, 
and a single arch constructed in their place ; a regular 
balustrade was erected on each side the Bridge ; foot- 
paths, of seven feet wide, each, were laid ; and a 
carriage-way formed of the width of thirty-one feet.f 



♦ Vide Harrison's " London,?' fol. 1776. 

f Another most essential improvement was made about the 
nme time, namely, by opening a foot- way througli the tower of 
Sk Magnus' Cburcb ; in prosecuting wl^ich, Ihe «oM \\3A^vfvvciL\» 

VOL, IL S 
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■ Wuihl' tnif wofk wai 'in progfcss^ -a^emponofy 
Bridge of timber, bodi for foot passengers and ctr- 
xiagesy was raised upon the sterHngs of the M om; 
bat the first Bridge thus erected was destroyed l^tfiiey 
which appears to have been kindled by incendiarieiy 
on the night of the 10th of April, 1758 ; the old 
drawbridge was also then burnt. Very great incon- 
venienoe from the stopping of all inteicoorse between' 
the City and Southwiurk, except by water, resulted 
from this occurrence : but snch prompt measures were 
taken by the corporate authorities, that another wooden* 
Bridge was completed within a month's time, and w 
armed watch was regulariy kept to prevent a second 
conflagration. 

In the two large prints, published in the years 1747 
and 1748, by Vertue, who was then an inhabitant of 
Browrdow Street^ Drury Lane, the west front and in* 
tenor of the ancient Chapel on the centre pier of 
London Bridge, are distinctly represented. Stow in- 
forms us, that on its erection it was ^*then endowed 
for two priests, four clerks, &c., besides chantries since 

and peDetrating foresight of Sir Christopher Wren, the bailder 
of the charch, was demoostrably shewn. That great architect 
bad contriTed and executed his work with such presdent skiH, 
that but little more was necessary to be done, to efSotX the de- 
sired improvement, than to dear away the fillings op of the 
arched recesses in the basement story, the arches themselves and 
their abutting piers being of sufficient strength to sustain tbe 
entire weight of the superincumbent mass. Sir Christopher 
had erected the body of St. Magnvia' Choroh between the yean 
J 676 and 1680, and the steeple cAkmX \105. 
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fouaded by Jdm Hatfield and others.*' In Henry the 
Sixth's reign there were four chaplains serving in it, 
and the oblations and other profits, as appears from 
Newcoart*8 ** Repertorium^^^ appear to have been 
sufficiently valuable to occasion a controversy between 
the bridge-master and the rector of St* Magnus' 
ChuEch ; this was settled by an agreement, covenanting 
that the rector should be paid xxd. annually, at Mi- 
chaelmas, for ever, and that all other profits should be 
for the use of the chapel and the bridge. It is most 
probable that all regular service iD this Chapel was 
suspended about the era of the Reformation ; yet we 
are informed in Smithes *^ Ancient Topography of 
London,'* that " long within legal memory the ser- 
vice was performed every Sabbath and Saint's Day." 
For upwards of a century, however, it is known to 
have been occupied as a shop and warehouse, and 
almost every external feature of its sacred appropria- 
tion had been obliterated. 

It sho^uld be remarked, that this Chapel was prin- 
cipally built upon the great central pier, or sterling, 
which projected about fifty feet eastward, further into 
the stream than any of the others. The west front, 
which alone stood upon the bridge, was forty feet in 
height, and thiriy in width. It was supported by four 
buttresses, crowned with crocketted pinnacles, and 
finished by a low gable, surmounted by a cross. In 
the middle compartment, which was about twice the 
width of the others, was a pointed window, separated 
by a mullion into two lights, and having a quati'efoil 
ia the apex ; in each side compaTtmenl vi^^'^^^^^^* 

s2 
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aich doorway. The interior was divided into two 
atoriesy via. an upper chapel and a ciypt ; these were 
each about sixty feet in length, terminating at the esut 
end in a semi-hexagon* There were thirteen windows 
in each story, viz. five on each side, and one in each 
division eastward; all these, whidi were handsomely 
pointed, were similar in form and arrangement, eveiy 
window consisting of two ranges of arched divisions, 
surmounted by a lozenge. In the chapel, in front of each 
intervening pier, was a lofty shaft, carried up to the roof, 
which was strongly framed of timber, but had profaa* 
bly been originally vaulted like the crypt. In the lat- 
ter, which was about twenty feet high^ was a groined 
roof, supported by stone ribs, which sprung from a 
continue series of clustered columns in front of each 
pier. From each cluster seven ribs branched, and at 
every intersection was a sculptured boss, of a vfiried 
design ; among them were cherubs, a group of foiir 
episcopal heads, and a crowned head, probably Richard 
Cceur de Lion, grouped with four masks ; near the en- 
trance was a bason, or piscina, for holy water.* 



* The above description has been drawn up from Vertue's 
print^Mthose sketches and measurements were taken in the 
year 1744. At that time, however, many dilapidations had 
been made, and his delineations must be regarded as shewing 
the Chapel as it originally was, rather than the state of it in his 
own time. In the perspective view of the Crypt, he has intro- 
duced the figures of those weU known antiquaries. Dr. Ducarel, 
and Samuel Gale, Esq. ; the latter of whom was one of the 
revivers of the Society of Antiquaries in 1717, and their first 
'"VMurer. Vertue's engra^rngs \^ew ^^vv^'e^ wtA«x^\«^ii\&X 
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' Thm Chapel was pulled down in the autumn of 
1 760, but the workmen had much difficulty in demo- 
lishing it, the cement being of extreme tenacity, and 
the stones strongly clamped together with iron. *^ An 
uitique marble font, curiously engraved, and several 
ancient coins,'* &c. were found in it at that period.* 
The upper chapel was converted into apartments i but 
the crypt had been used as a paper warehouse many 
years : and though the floor was alwpys from eight to 
ten feet under the surface at high-water mark, yet the 
masonry was so good that no water ever penetrated^ 
From the crypt was a winding staircase, descending to 
Ihe river ; and " in front of the bridge pier was a 
square fish-pond, formed in the sterling, into which 
the fish were carried by the tide, and there detained 
by a wire grating placed over it."f 

patronage, and both himself and Dr. Ducarel assisted him in his 
measurements: the former is standing on the left, holding u 
plan of the Chapel, and the latter is stooping on one knee, witli 
a rnle. Vide Nichols's ** Literary Anecdotes," vol. iv, p. 662 \ 
and vol. vi. p. 40f^. 

When Vertue made his sketches, the Chapel-house was te- 
nanted bj a haberdasher, named Baldwin, who was born there; 
and when, at the age of seventy-one, he bad been ordered to gD 
to Chiselhurst for a change of air, he found that he could not 
sleep in the country for want of the noise he had beeo always 
accustomed to when living on the bridge ! Ibid. vol. vi. p. 40S, 
note. 

• Vide " London Chronicle," of Aug. I4th, 1760. 

t Thomsdn'^s ** Chronicles," p. 516. The author adds, ** An 
ancient servant of London Bridge, now verging upon his hun- 
dredth summer, well remembers to have gone down through the 
chapel to Asb in thii^Eiondf* 



Indppendept^ of this rttiicUire,the vaoA temimtaMe 
buJMing upon London Brk%e ivas theSuafQu^NowiA 
Houie, which, from thearotf o?er.the aDcbrVfty* q>pmi 
lo have been of the T^^*^^^>>»" 1^9 end, from other 
'ciiGo«i8lance8» to have been .eiecteid here aihc^tiiDe 
-prior to the year :1585« This .singular and veijr fori- 
OQS building was constructed in Holland, entiieiy of 
wood, and beii^ broi^htover, was put together fritk 
^wooden pegs only, not a single nail beii^ used ia 
the whole &bric. It stood to the north of thediav* 
Jbri^ge, over the seventh arch fn»i. the Sootfaivsik 
end of the Bridge, overhanging the river on cach^d^ 
At each of its (omers was a square tower, enchiaed 
.with a Kriemlin spire, and in the centre a rich, elabo- 
rately-carved gable. It was four stories in height ; the 
whole was richly ornamented with carved panels, and 
gilded and jasper-coloured columns. In the front was a 
profusion of transom casement windows, with carved 
wooden galleries before them* Over the arch-^way, 
which was the width of the drawbridge, were placed 
the arms of St George, the city of London, and those 
of Elizabeth, viz. France, and England, quarterly, sup- 
ported by the Lion and Dragon.* 

Since the alterations in the early part of the late 
reign, the history of this fabric presents but little in^ 
terest, it being chiefly confined to the frequent neces^ 
sity of repairs, and other measures adapted to its 
preservation. The passage or water-way beneath the 



* Vide Thomson's <* Chronicles/' pp. 344-347, in wbkh 
the descriptioD is interestingly \VLustc«i\ft^\>^ ^wi^-^\i\:^» 
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^ or locks, as they were technically called (and 
much propriety, as the free course of the tides 
dways obstructed by the sterlings), was progres- 
y deteriorated by those reparations ; and the stabi- 
y of the Bridge itself, for any extended term of 
.*s, became, in the opinion of several experienced 
ineers, extremely questionable. The subject, at 
gth, engaged the attention of the House of Com- 
ms ; and ** the Select Committee upon the improve* 
ant of the Port of London," in their third Report, 
reDuously recommended the erection of a new Bridge, 
>r which several plans and designs were given, in an 
ttached volume of engravings. Nothing, however, in 
urtherance of that recommendation was done for nearly 
twenty years,-— the city, in which the conservancy of 
the Bridge, and the management of the Bridge House 
Estates^ had for centuries been vested, being disin* 
xdined to engage in such an undertaking. At length, 
in 1820, in consequence of several petitions from 
-craft and barge-owners, lightermen, &c. representing 
the dangerous state of the navigation, and the insuffi- 
ciency of the water-way for the increased traffic on 
the Thames, a special committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed on the subject ; and, after the 
,examinat]on of many witnesses, and a vast mass of 
evidence, it was again, in a Report, dated May 25th, 

■1821, strongly recommended to erect a new Bridge.* 

— - J II - ^ 

* From the examiDBtionof R. F. Newman, Esq. Com|»tToUer 
of the Bridg^e. House Estates, it appeaied« that London Bridga 
prodDCfld aninoomeot ^3D,503. 7i. 8d., oC wUchthe cental of 
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AMKHf h this tedonid recommendation ^ not iiA^ 
mediately acted on, it bad a decided influence ca 
publicopinion ; and, Bt length, the CorporatioD, id Jmt 
1822, offered premiums of £350, £150, and £100; 
for the three best designs that might be sent m for 
inspection. This produced about one hmidred draiw* 
ii^ which were referred for examination to the 
Messrs. Nash, Soane, Smirke, and Montague, the tfaiee 
former being ranked among our first arclutects, vdA 
the other being the principal survejror to the city, hi 
the following January, the premiums were adjuc%ed to 
three plans». which, on a more mintite inquiry, woe 
found not to be suited- to the situation ; andadenga 
of the late John Rennie, Esq., was ultimately adopted. 

Application was then made to Parliament for 
the necessary powers to erect a new Bridge, improve 
avenues, &c. ; and on the 4th of July, 1823 (4th of 
George IV.), the act for those purposes received the 
royal assent. Under the provisions of this statute, 
(which is to remain in force for ten years,) the site of 
the New Bridge was fixed at the distance of about 



the above estates amounted, in 1820^ to £25,S06, 13s. 2d. It 
further appeared, that the city was Indebted to the Bridge-House 
the sum of £45,383. 4s. 6d, of which £36,383. 4s. 6d. w&s in 
cash, and £9,000. in 3 per cent. Consols; and that its capital 
in the funds, exchequer bills, and floating cash, amounted 
to £80,168. lis. Id. 

* Mr. Rennie had thus the unparalleled fortune of immortally 
associating his name with three of our Metropolitan Bridges, 
namely, Waterloo Bridge, Southwaik Bridge (of cast iion)^and 
London Bridge, 
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thirty-four y^rds westward, from the old Bridge, which 
is to remain open as a thoroughfare until the former be 
completed. The first pile of the coffer-dam for laying 
the foundation of the first pier, was driven, on the 
South wark side, on Monday, March the 15th, 1824, 
and the first stojie within that coffer-dam was laid, with 
great ceremony, on the 15th of June, 1825, by the then 
Lord Mayor (John Garratt, Esq.), in presence of his 
late Royal Highness, Frederick, Duke of York, and 
many other persons of distinguished birth, rank and 
eminence.* 

The New Bridge, now in progress, consists of five 
semi-elliptica] arches, the respective spans of which 
anfr as follow: — centre arch, 150 feet; second and 
iburth arches, 140 feet ; land arches, 130 feet ; the 
width of the centermcst piers is 24 feet, and of the 
others, 22 feet ; the abutments at the base are 73 feet.f 

The architectural features of this structure are of tha 
most simple kind, and well suited to harmonize with 
the bold character of the arches. The piers have plain 
rectanglar buttresses, standing upon plinths, and the 
pier-ends which support the same, have an effect from 
the River infinitely more grand than that «f any other 
Bridge that has been hitherto erected over the Thames, 



* For a very particular account of this ceremony, see Thom- 
son's '* Chronicles," pp. 635-664 ; it is illustrated with four 
beaatifuUy-eiecuted wood-cuts, shewing the Interior and fittiogi 
up of the coffer-dam ; and a fifth cut, representing the etegant 
'silver trowel that was used in laying the first stone. 

f The exterior of this Bridge will be of throe «h\a o\ fgn3B&te\ 
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The stain at each end are also in good kee^nfig with 
the rest of the work, and will coDsist of twojtiaig^ 
flights of steps, of about 22 feet wide, from higb-nater. 
The road-wajr will have an easy ascent from each end 
of the Bridge; the parapet is to be. plain, with a hand- 
some block cornice. 

This vast woik is now in a great state of forward* 
ness, and its principal features are fully developed. 
All the. piers and abutments are completed, and the Jait 
key stone of the City land arch was driven (Atfae 
19th of November, 1828, with some ceremony, by the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor (Wm. Thompocm, Saq.), 
accompanied by several Aldermen, and other perscmBof 
distinction* Many other parts are in an equally for- 
ward state, and it is expected that this noble pile will 
be opened for the public, in about two years from the 
present period. 

Under the Act of Parliament for the re-building of 



the eastern side being of purple Aberdeen, the western of the 
light-grey Devonshire Haytor, and the arch stones of both, 
united with the red-browo of Peterhead ; the heartings of the 
piers are of hard Bramley-Fall, Derby, and VHiitby stone. 
These materials are roughly shaped at the quarries^ and aita 
being carefully wrought at the Isle of Dogs, are finally dressed 
and fitted to their places at the Bridge. The Pier-foaiidatioiii 
are formed of piles, chiefly beech, pointed with iron, and driTen 
about twenty feet into the blue clay of the bed of the Ri?er, aboat 
four feet apart, having two rows of sills, each averaging aboat a 
foot square, and filled in with large blocks of stone, upon which 
is laid a six-inch beech planlcing, bearing the first oooneof 
masonry. Vide Thonison'a ^* C\aoii\(^^,^ ^«^<IA« 
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London Bridge, the Lords of the Treasury are to dis- 
burse £150,000 towards the expenditure ; and £42,000 
has been since granted by the Treasury to increase the 
width of the Bridge six feet beyond what had at first 
been determined on, by which acts they reserve to 
themselves the power of a superintendence over the 
whole work. The work is executed under the general 
direction of Messrs. George and John Rennie,the sons 
of the late Mr. John Rennie, and under the constant 
superintendence of Mr. William Knight and Mr. UoU 
linsworth, the resident engineers. The contractors for 
building it are Mr. William JoUiffe and Sir Edward 
Banks, who have undertaken to complete it in six 
years from March 2nd, 1824, for the sum of £460,000, 
in addition to which there is a separate contract of 
£42,000 for widening the Bridge six feet ; £30,000 
ha^f also been set aside as the probable expenditure 
required for maintaining the Old Bridge, &c« The 
contractors are bound down in sureties to the amount 
of £200,000, to complete this great work within the 
prescribed time. 

For the following interesting particulars of the dis* 
coveries made in laying the foundations of the new 
structure, the author is indebted to the kindness of 
Hr« Knight — whose zeal for the success of this great 
undertaking is equalled only by his industry in all his 
professional pursuits : — 

** In dredging round the parts where the coffer dams 
were required, a great quantity of miscellaneous mat* 
ter was brought up, amongst which were numerous 
coins^ comistjDg of several Soman ooia, both oC famM 
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and iilver, Saxon and Danish^ and various Eng^ 
difierent reigns ; a considerable number of gold piei 
of the Seventh and Eighth Henrys ; several waat 
seals ; a crucifix, broaches, and gold ringsi whidi im 
evidently of mon^istic periods ; ancient daggers ift 
Bwords; a beautiful litde statue of a horse, of theRanlB 
era, of. the most exquisite workmanship, equal in mmj 
f^pects (particularly about the head and nedi) totbort 
in the Elgin marbles. These discoveries were dueSy 
made about tha western points of the old sterlings, oa 
the city . side, where a series of banks has beea 
formed by the strength of the current, throi^ Hat 
small locks of the old Bridge. A great portion ws$ 
discovered both round the parts where the last coffer* 
dam was formed, and near the embankment. 

** Upon the spot now occupied as the stairs on the east 
side of the bridge, amongst the upper surface of the bed 
of the river (which consisted apparently of burut ruins)) 
were found between thirty and forty gold sovereigns, 
half sovereigns, and angels of theHenriesYILandVlII. 
Upon excavating the earth and other obstructions (which 
consisted of three separate lines of old embankments, 
constructed of elm and fir piles), at about thirty feet from 
the sur&ce^ a considerable quantity of Samian ware was 
found, which was unfortunately broken by the labourers 
in digging ; but, from the pieces which were preserved, 
the ware appears to have been of the most beautiful 
workmanship. Many ancient keys were also found 
upon the line of the abutments of the new Bridge, 
next the sterlings ; old watches, and ancient seals ; and 
/n that Jine'of the rivet newt vVifcCVvc^^^v^^vas^^-w^st 
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found a laTge leaden deal, with the inscription of 
P. P. Urbanus VL ; on the reverse the heads of Peter 
and Paul : it appears to have been attached to some 
document^ and most probably to the Pope's Bull. The 
Roman coins found are those of Alexander ; Antoninus 
Pius (several large brass) ; Constantine (on the reverse 
side of several of which is the Sun) ; Faustina, both 
<^f the senior and junior Empresses ; Maximilius, Te^ 
tricus, Magnentius, Posthumius, Crispus, Valens, Vic- 
torinus, Gallienus ; several of Trajan and Vespasian ; 
Gordianus, Tacitus, Adrian, Antonia, Domilian, Nero ; 
also silver ones of the Emperors Heliogabalus, Cara- 
calla, and Tiberius. 

"TheSaxon, Danish, and English coins are all of sil- 
- vef,and consist of a Saxon penny of Archbishop Wilfred ; 
Danish pennies of Canute; Saxon pennies of Ethel- 
red II. ; a halfpenny and pennies of Henry V., struck at 
Calais; pennies, halfp3nnies,and farthings of Edward!.; 
a twopence of Edward III. ; a fourpence of Edward IV. ; 
a halfpenny of Richard I. ; pennies of Henry VIIL, 
some struck by Cardinal Wolsey; halfpennies and 
a fourpence of Philip and Mary ; Portcullis halfpennies 
of Queen Elizabeth ; also a halfpenny, three farthings, 
penny, twopence, iTireepence, fourpence, sixpence, and 
three halfpence, of the same Queen ; a Rose penny,; 
twopence, and shillings of James I ; Rose pennies and 
twopences, halfpence, sixpences, shillings, and half- 
crowns of Charles I. ; farthings and sixpences of Wil- 
liam and Mary ; and also a number of royal tokens, 
and farthings of copper, in the reign of Charles I. 

^* Several jettons, or counters, o5 \ix^?»^5A q^^'^ 
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bise metals which were «ed for the porpoeefl of at 
eolation ; many tradesmen's tokens, and a mB 
bronte statue of Harpocraftes, which hat boen deponM 
in tfae.Briti8h Museum, were abo Asoofered.*** 

The manner inwhkshtheCHd Bridge was oonstraetod 
is described in the ^' Chronicles of London Bridge^** 
firom the communication of Mr. Kni^i^ and ilhsUted 
by a wood-cut secdoQ of the north pier of the greatanjk 
In removing two of the old piers bitely»for the pofftoie 
of relieving the navigation, an opportunity prMnted 
itself of practically ascertaining the mode in wUdi 
the foundations were laid of the original Bridge, 
which was discovered to be 20 feet wide. On die 
outrides of the piers were three rows of elm stumps, 
from about 5 to 6 feet in length, upon these were ^ 



• « The Harpocrates was presented to the British Museum, in 
No?ember, 182^, by Messrs. Randle and Co. of Ludgate Hill. 
The figure is about two inches and a half in height, and one in 
breadth ; and represents the son of Osiris as a winged boy, with 
bis finger pointing to his mouth, as God of SUence ; the bonu 
emblematical of his mother Isis, on his head ; and at his feet 
his other attributes of a dog, a tortoise, an owl, and a serpent 
twined round a staff; by the number of which we may guess 
the figure to have been made in Greece, after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. The style of sculpture is firm and massive { 
and on the bade is a strong rivet, through which past a large 
ring, and a very delicate chain of pure gold crossing like four 
belts in front ; it being probably of that class of figures which 
Winclcleman states to have been worn as amulets, or the attri* 
butes of Priests."— Thomson's « Chronicles," p. 628. There 
was also a beautiful antique \kToiae\&m^ ^oow^ted^ represent- 
iagM bead of Bacchus, wTea\lxeeL n?\»vV^^.— 'VV^^^•^^f^* 
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of oak* about 9 inches in thidoiess, laid upon a mass 
of Kentish rubble, mixed with flint, chalk, &c., thrown 
in irr^ularly, but without cement, and confined by the 
sterling, or ancient coffer-dam itself, which was left 
standing around each pier. The first course of the 
ancient masonry, which is well banded together, and 
perfectly sound, is laid at firom two feet three inches 
to three feet, under low-water mark ; a circumstance 
that accounts for the long time spent in building the 
Bridge, as the workmen must have waited to take ad- 
vantage of the neap or low tides. 

This account cannot, perhaps, be more amusingly 
concluded than by Uowel's imitation of Sannazario*s 
Sonnet to the City of Venice, but which the English 
versifier has limited to ^* the stupendous site and struc* 
ture" of Old London Bridge : — 

When Neptune firom his billows London spyde. 
Brought proiidly thither by a high Spring-Tyde, 
As through a floating Wood He steei^d along, 
And dancing Castles clustered in a throng ; 
When He beheld a mighty Bridg give law 
Unto his Surges, and their fury awe, 
When such a shelf of Cataracts did roar. 
As if the Thames mth Nile had chang'd her Shoar ; 
When He such massy walls, such Towrs did eye, 

* The Oak found here was saturated completely throagb with 
water, but was perfectly sound, after the lapse of 652 years ; 
out of this, several snuflf-boxes, and other mementos, have been 
formed; together with all the implements used on the occasion 
of laying first stbnes in the piers and abutments — such as 
MqBaiw, plumb rules, levelSf mallets, &c« 
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Such Potts, Buch Irons upon his back to Iji 
When Buch vast Arches He obaerv'd, that might 
Nineteen Rialloi make far deptli and height ; 
When the Cerulean God these things survajd, , 
He shook his Trident, and astonish'd 8aid, 
Let the whol Earth now all Iler wonderi count 
This Bridg of Wonderi a the PaTOtnaunl.' 



OF LONDON IK HENBY THE SIXTU'S 8 
CHARLES, DUKE OF OBLBANS. 

As a curious illustration of tlie preccdiiigBrtiBlfc>if 
may refrr lo ihc oldest view of the Tower anA Gtyi 
London, which is known to be extant, and of vhidf 
the annexed print is a reduceil rcpresentaiioB. 
original forms one of the beautiful lUuminatioM (J 
Manuscript Volume of Sonnets and othec Pieces, n 
ten by Charles, Duke of Orleans (grandfather tbl> 
the Twelfth, King of Frsiice), during his ten jeU 
imprisonment in the Tower, in Henry the S 
reign, and now preserved among the Rojal Manns 
in the British Museum. In the upper part of'tl 
delineation is shewn the eastern side of Old Lonjt 
Bridge, with its street of gable-ended bouses^ and 
ancient cbapei of St. I'hoiaas. Beyond the Brit 
and along the banks of the ri' 
buildings, including the spires 
churches, among which the 1 
Paul's is very conspicuous. 

But the most curious part of the pictui 
which represents the Tower, and in which the sev€ 
(.'wcuiDslances oE the iroyVvao'&mett'L, w^'civft^,; 
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se of the Duke of Orleans, are ingeniously repre- 
ited. On the river, in front, is ' a boat making for 
i Tower, in which is the Duke, seated and guarded. 
next appears as a captive in the White Tower, 
bich is thrown open by an arch, to shew the inte- 
r) writing his poems ; he is also shewn as looking 
m a window upon the procession which is to con- 
st him from prison. He is last represented as 
itiing the White Tower, and receiving the congra- 
adons of a knight on his attainment of liberty ; a 
)om, with saddle-horses, stands near ; and his full 
ease is indicated by the procession departing 
roi^h the Tower gates. The Duke's dress, which 
similar throughout, is a robe of imperial blue, en- 
Jied with gold, and trimmed with ermine. 
This nobleman was taken prisoner at the battle of 
ancourt, in 1416, by Henry the Fifth; and his near- 
Mi in blood to the Crown of France occasioned his 
nfinement in England for twenty-four years. He was 
8i imprisoned at Windsor, but was removed in about 
year to Pontefract Castle, in Yorkshire, whence, in 
i30, be was again removed to the Tower of London, 
which he remained till November 1440, when he 
isr^eased^ '^ with a great formality of instruments^^' 
B ransom having been fixed at 100,000 francs* By 
ibel, his first wife, the widow of King Richard the 
soond (who had been sent back to France), he had 
I'only daughter, named Joan : that lady was married 
John, Duke of Alen9on, by whom she became the 
Other of Louis the Twelfth. Whilst the Duke of 

VOL. JJ. T 
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Orleau wu imprifooed in die Tower, 400 mob 
»-year were allowed for lusn^port. 

Tbe Mamncript ia iDacriM upon vellum, in 'is 
coKamm blade icript of the 15lh ceutury. It isinti^ 
taled, •* Ordct tmtiin rttr It gouvemenient dn Pmi, 
e» la rima j* pnu»,iWK Pnnctares." The juan 
are dtielly anwtDrft ffith oomplaiDts of his impriaan- 
meat intermingle, aod fond remembraaces < ' " 
natiTe countiy. Tbe several illuoii nations arespi* 
ritedly executed, thoiigfa praciUed with great nunnfr' 
Dcas, Iq the frwliapiece are tbe arms of Franc? ■ 
£t^land, aeveral times rqieaird, and also tbe Btd 
Rose, the badge of Henty the Seventh, supportedt^i 
gieyhoottd and a red dngon. Hence it would offtUt 
that this particular manuscript was completed in the 
reign of that sovereign. Among the sonnets ajethKC 
short *' chansons" m English, which have beett 
printed by EUis, in the fiist volume of his " ^wd- 
mens of the Early English Poels." 

SUFFOLK, OR NOHTHUMBEBLAND ItOUSEt STIUNI^ 

Suffolk House, or, as now called, NoRTHtnoai* 
LAND House, stands on the ancient siteof anflbyW 
or Chapel of St. Mary, founded in the time of ^i^ 
the Third, by William Mareschall, Earl of Pemlinllk 
on a pieceof ground which he had given to tbe jntj 
of Rottncaat, or De Roaida Valle, in Navarre. TM 
Chapel, says Speed, was suppressed among the afiet 
priories in the reign of Henry the Fii^h, bat hW 
afterwards restored for a Fraternity by Edward tbt 
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'ourth. After the Dissolution, its site, according to 
t'anner, ivas granted by Edward the Sixth, in the third 
rear of his reign, to Thomas Carwarden. 

This estate afterwards came into the possession of 
Jenry Howard, Earl of Northampton, Lord Privy Seal, 
v^ho erected a splendid mansion thereoti, designated 
Yorthamplon Houses in which he died in 1614. From 
hat nobleman it descended to his kinsman, Thomas 
loward, of Walden, Earl of Suffolk, when it received 
he name of Suffolk House, and was so called until the 
narriage of Elizabeth, the daughter of Theophilus, 
econd Earl of Suffolk, with Algernon Percy, tenth 
Sari of Northumb?rland, in the year 1642, when it 
vas transferred into that family, and has since acquired 
he name of Northumberland House, 

This edifice originally formed three sides of a spa- 
ious quadrangle, the fourth side remaining open to 
he gardens and river Thames. Its reputed architect 
vas Bernard Jansen ; but the frontispiece near the 
treet has been ascribed to Gerard Christmas, who de- 
igned Aldersgate, which was rebuilt in the same 
eign, namely, that of James the First. At that pe- 
iod, the principal apartments were on the Strand side ; 
)ut after the estate became the property of Earl Alger- 
lon (who disliked the noise of so public a thorough- 
are), the quadrangle was completed by a fourth side, 
including the state rooms) towards the nver, under 
he direction of Inigo Jones. The entire pile was built 
n a mixed style of architecture, and had dome-crowned 
3wers at the angles, in the Dutch style. 
EveJya, in his ** Diary,** under l\iCi d^Vt \^t>\, 

T 2 
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vfaoi ^tokiog of Aodhy End, id Emu, wluiJtU 
\»m erected hj die I.atd Tnaaner S(^[blk,sfN 
" iiMtetd of .sdln mi faahplen. thse '» & bonfaiRtf 
ojptal Iettef*» sa .ww lately «1m> on Sttftplk Bam, 
tieeKCIwing CrOMe^lMBk by tbiBnas ^4 llRei^."* 
I^bov ia alMaiiatbec,Fwnge iatbetttafffOmh"' 
nl^ting to dwrnaiuiop, uq^w tbe date Jane 8, 1^ 

• I went," i^rt Bvdyii,." to lee tj» K«ri of Wodfci* 
. bcriuuTi ^ctitnH whereof tV of y* FenEtiMi iSepM^ 
[the Or^Mm Family, nh^h is &iitl one of tbc gf^HxA ^ 
Bemeiili of this numnm, and of which there ii.alW 
^t by BaioD], and another of Andrea dd Sute^iii. * 
. JfiKbWH drim, St. Jolm, and an O/cf Wo7aan, Ac; 8 A 
CUhHM,of DaTuic{,«ith divers Portraits b^Ta^^i 
m Xaliiiffy,bj Oeatpoae i tlie Uit <^ out Mewed Uip, | 
Charki I., and y* Duir ^ Fori, by Lely ; a Roiarie, bf 
y* hmoaa Jeauiti of Bnuellei; and teverall more. Vat 
vna in Suflblk Houie, the new front towards ;° gvdeu 
if tollerable, were it not drown'd by a too masae »d 
clomiie [lair of stay res of stoae, without any neate iofcs- 
tion."t . 

■ Walpole coDceire) (bat the letlui spoken of exfnael lie 
nanw and Utlet of the Earl uf NorthamptoD (the buader d 
Ibis house). In Laiin. It is protuble that they were taki:ii dom 
wban Inigo loam completed the quadraDfrle for Earl Algcnioii< 
Camden slalis, thai at the funeTBl of Queeo Anne, of Deamuki 
(James Ibe Pint's consort), a ^-oung mun among the sfflda- 
(on was killed bj ibe fall of the letters from (ha (Op of Abrf A- 
ampton Hoiae. Vide " Annalei Jacobi Regis," p. 45, Va. 
This shea's tbst tbe bonier of capitals was oa tbe screeo. « 
frantispiecp, neit thfl Strand . 

t Tbis collection of pictures bag be«D greatly increated iliiM 
Evelju'a time, aud now loimi a. len t°ae^fi«at assembUgBv 
TbetD ii, likewise, a Ttij BoWaVtotMj \a\V»miiBn»a« 
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In the spring of 1660, after General Monk bad 
taken up his quarters at Whitehall, he was invited to 
this house by Earl Algernon, and here, in secret con- 
ference with him and other nobility and gentry, some 
of those measures were concerted which led to the 
speedy restoration of the monarchy. 

On the 7th of February 1749-50, this estate, with 
the title of Earl of Northumberland, devolved upon 
Sir Hugh Smithson, Bart., by the decease of Algernon, 
seventh Duke of Somerset, his father-in-law. That 
gentleman, pursuant to an Act of Parliament, passed in 
the same year, assumed the name and arms of the 
illustrious race of Percy ; and on the 18th of October 
17669 he was elevated to the Dukedom of Northum- 
berland. Considerable improvements were made here 
by that nobleman ; two new wings were annexed to the 
garden front, the quadrangular court was faced with 
stone, and great part of the northern front was rebuilt ; 
but the central division, which includes the entrance gate- 
way, still exhibits the original work of Gerard Christ- 
mas, and is a curious example of his time. Many 
other alterations and repairs have been since made, 
and particularly after the fire here in March 1780, 
which consumed most of the upper rooms on the 
Strand, or northern side. 

SCOTLAND YARD. 

Scotland Yard derives its name from an ancient 
Palace of the Kings of Scotland, formerly standing on 
the spot, which, on the authority of Strype, who quotes 
from a pamphlet printed in 154B,^^'asV>\\\\v\s^^f»^^^^ 
or Kenneth III, King of Scotland, \t\ vW ^c^x S^^o.^, ^^ 
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a piece of ground whkh had b^en granted him for that 
purpose by King Ed^, to whom he did hoqiap&r 
hiBldogdom, and by whom he wag enjdned to cone 
every year into Englandj to asiist in the ** fbrmiogof 
laws.'** His posterity enjoyed it till ^ xofft of 
Henry the Second^ whai» in conseqcieiioe of the detec- 
tion of William the FSrst» then King oi Safi^'^ 
was forfeited to the Ervp^lish crpwfi. It efentaiUy 
became the residence of M^^rgju^t, sister of Henry tHe 
yilltluy upon Uie death of her hufhaod* James the 
IVth. of Scotland* who was slaan at Flo^k]^ ReU in 
1513. The same Queen was also ^itertained here 
with great masn^ificenoe, at the reooQciliation with her 
brother* on her second marriage with Archibald 
Douglas* Earl of Angus. It was afterwards deseed 
as a royal abode* and the old buildings gradually gave 
place to other and meaner erections* which occupied 
the ground until a recent period. In Charles the 
Second's reign* Scotland Yard formed an adjunct to 
Whitehall* as may be seen by referring to the ground 
plot of that Palace in the present volume. . It was 
then inhabited* anno 1680* by officers and other per- 

__ * ^ ^ 

* The Scottish Kings appear to have been ancientiy legarded 
as memhers of the English Parliament ; and there are instances 
among the Tower records, of the issuing of writs to summon their 
attendance. In PiDkerton>s '* Iconographia Scotica'' is an en- 
graved representfltion of Edward the First sitting in Pariiament) 
with Alexander, Kiog of Scots, on his righl^ and Llewellyn^ 
Prince of Wales, on his left hand : this is stated to bare been 
taken from a copy of un ancient limning, formerly in the English 
Colie^ of Arms. When Ibe ScolUsh Sovereigns, in later times, 
attended to do homage tot ttieu ^eHot CvwsJa«t\«sA faANR^^- 
oare/and* they usually \odgoAm \yicYt Yfj\^^V[i^wi'^\AX«A» 
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sons belonging to the Court, amongst whom was Sir 
John Denham, the Surveyor Genral ; the Comptroller 
of the Works, the master carpenter, glazier, and mason, 
clerk of the works, poulterers, &c.* 

The celebrated Sir John Vanburgh had a house in 
Scotland Yard, in 1708, which excited the ridicule of 
several of his contemporary wits, and particularly of 
Dean Swift, who wrote two satirical poems on the sub- 
ject, in one of which he says : 

" Now Poets from all quarters ran. 
To see the house of brother Van ; 
Looked high and low, walk'd often round. 
But no such house was to be found : 
One asks the waterman hard by, 
" Where may the Poefs palace lie ?" 
Another of the Thames inquires 
If he has seen its gilded spires? 
At length they in the rubbish spy 
A thing resembling a Goose-pye,^^ 
» I I I 

* As Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was riding: through 
Scotland Yard, in James the First's reign, attended by two of 
bis laclci^s, be was attaclced by Sir John Ayres and four ruflians, 
.who attempted to assassinate him, upon an ill grounded sus- 
picion of a criminal connection between him and the Lady Ayres. 
Lord Herbert defended himself (one of his servants having imme- 
diately fled,) with great bravery, and a great partof the time with 
litUe more than the hilt of bis sword, which had been brolcen in 
th« commencement of the affray; and, at last, with the assistanoe 
of some gentlemen, who came up during the struggle, he put his 
assailants to flight, but not until he had received a stab . in tlie 
right side. Sir John Ayres was afterwards apprehended, for this 
attempted murder; but it does not appear that he was ever 
bitfugbt to pumshmenU 
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, which was eretted acconiing lo 6s 
pteuliar taste or Sir John, iras a mixture or the Grecian 
xaA Gothic styles of arclinecture ; yet not by aij 
meanB so conlemptible as the Dean's satire wonkl 
indicate- 

In the anncKed print, which was copied from a 
large engraving by Edward Rooker, Scotland Yard i» 
represented as it appeared about 1 770 ; but neailj aE 
the old buildings have been demolished, and an eaiite 
new character given lo tiiis spot by the erection of new 
streets, and large and handsome Irouses, wilhin ihp 
last eight or ten yenrs. 



ST. JAMES'S CtniaCII, PICCADILLY. 

Twis edifice, which has nothing exteriorly to re- 
commend it, possesses one of the most elegant iittcriors 
that the metropolis, perhaps, can display. It ms 
erected by our great architect, Sir Christopher Wren, 
and is one of the best constructed and most perfiect of 
his designs. It was founded in the latter part of the 
reign of Charles Ilnd, by Henry Jermyn, Earl of St 
Alban's, as a cbiepel of. ease to St Martin's, and tXH^ 
secrated Jtdy the 13th, 1684. In the first year of die 
succeeding reign it was made parochial, by an Act t^ 
Parliament, intituled, " An Act for erecting a New 
Parish, to be called the parish of St, James\$, wilbili 
the Liberty of Weitmintter ;" thus making another dU 
vision of the immense parish of St. Martin in the 
Fields, from which St. Paul's, Covent Garden, had 
been previotsly severed. 
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The exterior is principally of brick-work, but has 
rustic quoins and other facings of Portland stone. At 
the west end is a tower, surmounted by a clock spire^ 
rising to the height of about 150 feet. The interior 
is divided into a nave, and two aisles, by a double 
range of Corinthian columns, placed on square pa- 
nelled piers, which serve also to support the galleries ; 
from these pillars spring a semicircular arched roof, 
divided into sunk and enriched panels, and intersected 
by arches which run through to the external walls* 
At the east end, over the altar, is a large window, ori- 
ginally designed for Raffaelle's celebrated Transfigura-r 
tion : it consists of two stories of columns, the lower- 
most of which is of the Corinthian order ; the upper 
(the centre intercolumniation of which is connected by 
a semicircular arch) is of the Composite order. The 
body of the church, which is 84 feet in length, 68 
feet in breadth, and 40 feet in height, is capable of 
containing 2,000 persons, with ease and comfort. 
The organ, which is of superior excellence, was the 
gift of Queen Mary in 1691 ; it is said to have been 
made by order of King James, and designed for his 
Catholic Chapel at Whitehall. The carving of the 
altar-piece is the work of that celebrated artist, Gribe- 
lin Gibbons, and is deserving of great praise, parti- 
cularly the foliage. The enclosure of the altar is of 
white marble, ornamented with pierced scrolls of 
bronze.* 



• The scrolls were formerly of marble, but during some late 
repairs of (be cbarcb, they wexesom\xi:\\^A^\\^\!^^\s^'Wi^ 
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The Baptismal Font, also from the dusd of Gibbom, 
is a most beautiful specimen of art. It is sculptnied 
in white marble^ and is between four and five feet in 
height; the circumference at the top of the basin is 
about six feet. The shaft which supports it represents 
the Tree of Life, with the serpent twining round it, 
and offering the fatal apple to Eve, who, together witk 
Adam, are reclining against it : these figures, wfaidi 
are most delicately sculptured, are about eighteen inches 
in height. On the basin are sculptured three scriptn- 
ral subjects in basso-relievo: viz.— -St John baptizii^ 
our Sariour, the baptizing of the Eunuch by St. Philip, 
and the Ark of Noah, with the dove bearing the olive 
branch, the type of peace to mankind. There seems 
formerly to have been a pipe passing down the shaft 
from the interior, secured by a plug, in order to carry 
off the water. This font, as appears from the annexed 
print (copied from Vertue's engraving) had formerly a 
suspended cover, ornamented with foliage, and sar« 
mounted by the figure of an angel in the act of flying, 
above which, on the chain which suspended it, were a 
group of four cherubs.* 

Evelyn, in his " Diary," thus notices the altar of this 
church : — '* December 16th, 1684, 1 went to see the 



removal, wbeo their place was supplied by similar ones in 
bronze. 

• This cover is said to have been stolen about thirty years 
ago ; but, however that may be, it was subsequently bung up as 
a kind of sign, at a spint shop, m x\iQ vcMfi»\\^\.« Ti«\^lLb<Hirhood 
of the Church, 
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New Church at St. James's, elegantly built ; the altar 
was especialy adorn'd, the white marble enclosure 
curiously and richly carved, the flowers and garlands 
about the walls, by Mr. Gibbons, in wood ; a pelican, 
with her young at her breast, just over the altar, in the 
carv'd compartment and border, invironing the purple 
velvet fringed, with I. H. S. richly embroder'd, and 
most noble plate, were given by Sir R. Geere, to the 
value (as was said) of £200. There was no altar any 
where in England, nor has there been any abroad, 
more handsomely adorned." 

BLACK FRIABS, NEAR HOLBORN. — LINCOLN'S INN, 

On part of the ground now occupied by Lincoln's 
Inn, the Friars Preachers, or Black Friars^ had for- 
merly an establishment, or House, as the phrase was. 
That Order first came into England^ in 1221, and set- 
tled ** without the Wall of the City, by Oldboume^ near 
unto the old Temple." Hubert de Burgh, Earl of 
Kent, was a great benefisictor to this foundation, to 
which he gave his palace at Westminster, and was 
afterwards buried in their church ; Margaret, the 
widow of Geffery, Earl Marshall, and sister to the 
King of Scotland, was also interred there. " In the 
yeere 1250," says Stow, ** the Fryers of this Order of 
Preachers, thorough Christendome, and from Jersusa- 
lem, were by a Conuocation assembled together, at this 
their house by Otdboume, to entreat of their estate, to 
the number of 400, hauing meate and drinke found 
them of Almes, because they had no ^^^^^\wv^ ^'v 
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thdr owne. The .fint day tfae Kingr caine to Acir 
Chapter, fbond them meote and drinke, and Aned iriih 
them. AnotW day the Qofeene foand them laato 
«iiddriiike; afterward the Bishop of Londooy tbentiue 
Abhol of Westminster, of S. Albans, Waltham, and 
others. In the yeere 1276, Gr^ry Rokedey, BlaiffiCi 
and the Barons of London, granted, and gave txi Robtrt 
Kdhberby^ Archbishop of: Canterburie, two lanes or 
waies next the sl;reet of Baynards Castell^ and the Tower 
of Moontfichet to be destroyed. On the wluch ^ace 
the said Robert builded the late new Church, with 
the rest of the Stones that were left of the said Tower. 
And ihus the Black Fryers left their Church andHooBe 
by (Hdboume, and departed to their new.'** 

Inthe 16thof Edward the^First, the old House tyf the 
Black Fryars was given bythe Kingto Henry.de Lacfi 
Earl of Lincoln, on the grounds or site of which he 
erected an Inn, where he frequently resided and died 
in 1310. Tradition says, that this Earl being " a per- 
son well affected to the study of the Law*^ assigned 
Lincoln's Inn^ as it was called, to the Professors of the 
Law, as a residence ; and they afterwards acquired a 
considerable part of the adjoining demesne, southward, 
of the Bishops of Chichester.f That estate had originally 
belonged to a John Herlirum, or Herlizini, but having 
been forfeited to Henry the Third, was granted by him 

I t I M . II ■ I I II I I III II ■■ I I I I 11 III I .11 I I ■ Jill 

♦ Stow's "Survey," p. 825 ; edit. 1618. 
t Chichester Place, on the west side of Chancery Lane, and 
Bishop's Court, opposite to it on the east side, still indicate the 
exact site of tlie ancient Pa\ace citA G«xd«ii% of ibe Bishop of 
^hicbester. 
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in 1228, to Ralph de Nova Villa, or Neville, Lord 
Chancellor and Bishop of Chichester. Richard 
Sampson, who held that See in Henry the Eighth's 
reign, sold the inheritance of this House, with an 
attached Garden, called Cotterel Garden, to the brothers 
William and Eustace Sulgard, who were eminent legal 
practitioners, and his grant was confirmed by the Dean 
and Chapter of Chicliester. Sir Edward Sulgaixl, knt. 
the son and heir of Eustace, conveyed the whole, in the 
22nd of Elizabeth's reign, to the Benchers and Society 
of Lincoln's Inn, in fee, for the sum of £520. 

The most ancient part of Lincoln's Inn, is the Ha//, 
which was erected in 1506 : it is 62 feet in length, 
and 32 feet in breadth ; the windows, which are in the 
pointed style, contain numerous coats of arms. At the 
upper end, over the bench occupied by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who occasionally holds his court here, is 
Hogarth's picture of Paul before Felix. The GcUC" 
house in Chancery-lane was erected in 1518, by Sir 
Thomas Lovel,knt., a fellow of, and also a great bene- 
factor to, this Inn ; but its venerable appearance has 
been much deteriorated by the modern alterations of 
the windows. It is a brick building, with square 
towers on the flanks ; over the pointed archway, towards 
the street, are the royal arms, with those of De Lacy 
on the dexter, and of Sir Thomas Lovel on the sinister 
side; underneath is the date 1518. The CAcrpe/ was 
erected in 1623, from the designs of Inigo Jones, but 
in 1791 it underwent great alterations and repairs, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wyatt, In the ^in- 
dows are many emblazoned cpals of axix&, l]i\id<^\>\^'^ 
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the chapel are the doisteia, wliidi^ until 1791,imtbe 
general burial ptaca of die Society^ but since ditf 
period the beadiai only ha?e had the privikgeof 
iDtennent there* 

Searh's Courts or what is now denominated LmeMi 
Inn New Square (which occupies the space hmsAf 
called Pickett's Place, or Little lincoln's Inn Field^, 
was finished in 1697 : it was principally built Iqr 
Heniy Searle, Esq.» whose arms, with those of the 
Inn, are over the gateway next Carey StreeL In the 
centre of this square, which is neatly graveUed, mm 
formerly an omamaitaloolumn and fountain, as shewn 
in the annexed print. It was erected from a des^ 
by Inigo Jones, and was of the Corinthian order, with 
asan«dial placed at the top: at the angles of the pedes- 
tal were infant Tritons, who spouted water from dieir 
shells : its place i^ now occupied by a gas-lamp. 

Stone Buildings is a handsome range of houses, 
facing the gardens, which was erected by the late Sir 
Robert Taylor, and forms part of a general plan which 
was then in contemplation for rebuilding the entire 
Inn. They are let out as chambars, and likewise con- 
tain the Library of the Society, which consists of books 
and manuscripts, chiefly collected by iSir Matthew 
Hale. Adjoining to this range is the Six Clerks Office^ 
a handsome structure of stone, situated on the west 
side of Chancery-lane : this office was formerly held 
in a building called the Herfitt Inn^ which stood oppo- 
site the Rolls Office. 

Lincoln's Inn Gardens are extensive and i^easant ; 
on the western side is a TOs^d \^Tx^cfc. 
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CLERKENWELL CLOSE. — CROMWELL PLACE. 

On the west side of Ckrkenwell Closer about thirty 
yean ago, stood the old brick Buildings, represented 
in the annexed print, in the middlemost of which, the 
Pfotector, Oliver Cromwell^ is traditionally said to have 
^eexk once a resident ; but there does not appear to be 
qny falid ground for that report.* It is probable that, 
pfHginally, the three houses formed only one mansion, 
oppsisting of a recessed centre with wings ; yet the for- 
fper, with its twin stacks of large chimneys in front, and 
plain parapet, had an air of greater age than the other 
parts. One of the most notorious occupsmts of this 
division, was the well-known trading justice, Mr. WiU 
liam Blackborough, who died there, at an advanced age, 
on the 16th of September, 1794. Both himself, and 
Ur. Justice Girdler, who lived on the south side of 
Clerkenwell Green, had hired barkers^ (like the second- 
hand-clothes dealers of Monmouth Street,) patrolling 
near their doors in quest of customers ; and they 
wiycild both occasionally give credit for warrants, to 
encourage litigation, and promote the obtaining of fees. 
This house was nearly destroyed a few years ago, by 

* " There is scarcely a village near London," says Lysons, 
" in which there is not one house, at least, appropriated by tra- 
dition to Cromwell, though there is no person to whom they 
might be appropriated with less probability. During the whole 
of the Ci^il Wars, Cromwell was with the army ; when he was 
Protector, he divided his time between Whitehall and Hampton 
Court."— Ljsons's " Environs of London," vo\. \. ^. 'i'^^. ^ 
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sipated hU great inheritance, from molives of piqua 
and indignant feeling against Lord Burghley, whose 
daughter lie had married ; and ihis estate was pi 
chased by Sir John Hart, who kept his Mayorally here 
in 1589. His eldest daughter married Sir George 
Bolles, Lord Mayor in 1617, and iheir descendants 
alienated the premises to the Salters' Company, by 
whom the late Hall, or that represented in the annexed 
engraving, was erected, after the destruction of the 
ancient buildings in tlie Great Fire. It was a small 
edifice of brict, the entrance opening under an arcade 
of three arches, springing from square pillars, fluted. 

The new Hall, which is of stone, was built by 
Henry Carr, Esq., architect, between the years 1823 
and 1827 ; and it was opened on the 23d of May, in 
the latter year. The portico, which consists of four 
columns of the Ionic order, supporting an entabla- 
ture, &c., is surmounted by the Company's arms and 
supporters,* From the entrance hall, which is very 
spacious, a handsome flight of stairs ascends to the 
Great Hall, which is a lofty and elegant apartment, 
partly coved, and having a magnihcenC chandelier, 
twenty-two feet in height, suspended from a small 
lantern -light, in the centre. At the east end are carved 

* ThH Sutler's arms nre, per cbeviou, azure and gnif), Ibces 
ooveretl »Blt>, or, sptjiikliug urgent : eu|i|)art«n, li'opardi, eaoh 
gorged with a eruwn, cbaitied ; oroat, a man's hanil, lioldlag s 
salt, Bs tbe former : molto, Sal la/iil Omnia. The avnu « 
granted in the tOtii year of Henry VllI, by Thumas BeDOJll, 
Cltirencieai ; (be crest and sujiporlec), b; Robert Cooke, Cla- 

:b issT. 
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1| ounce JBaffron ••• O 6 

3 lbs. sugar- • p„ O S 

S lbs. rabins •• • t) 4 

lib. dates O O 4 

1^ lb. comfits •« O S 

Half. bund, eggs « S 

4 gallons of curds.«.... O 4 

1 do. gooseberries ^ ,.• O S 

.Bread 1 1 

One kilderkin of ale 2 3 

Herbs 10 

2 didies of butter .- O O 4 

4 breasts of Teal ...„. !<*:$■ 

Bacon •• 0^ 

Quar. load of coals 4 

Faggots O i 

3| gallons of Gascoigne wine » 2 4 

One bottle Muscovadine ,. 8 

Cherries and tarts O 8 

Verjuice and vinegar O S 

Paid the cook • 5 4 

Perfume ■, •• 2 

One bushel and a half of meal •« o 8 

4 

Water o O 5 

Garnishing the vessels ......,••••• o o 9 
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BARTHOLOMEW FAIR^ SMITHFIBLD. 

The privilege of holding a Fair in Smithfield^ at 
Bartholomew Tide, was granted by Henry the Second 
to the adjoining priory of St. BarthoIomew> to be held 

u 2 



OB the e*c, tbe day, and iIk morrow of that fesutal. 
h was, at firsi, k«pt on (be spot still called CloA Fha, 
and was autodcd by all the clothiers and drapers, irho 
had stands or booths within the precinct walls of the 
priory, the gales i>f which were locked at night, and 5 
watch set for the prolectioa of their goods. This fiir 
was afterwards prolonged for the apace of a fortnigb, 
but having become the scene of great dissoluteness, 
il was in 1"0S, by an order of ihe Conamon Council, 
reduced to the term which had been assigned in the 
original ^nl. At the time of this fair, a court of 
"VM-poain," it urn IwU, daify, for tbe aetdsenl 
4rf' disrates ropedii^ ** debits and omtracto" ariniig 

during ita conthittaiice^ 

Tn tlie year 1641, a corioos Tract, now extremely 
rare, of which the following is a copy, was *' printed 
for Richard Harper, at the Bible and Harpe, in Sauth-> 
field :— 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIRE; 

OB, 

Variety of Fancies, mkere you may find a Fiiin of 
Wares, and all to please your Mind, 

The several] euormityes and misdemeaaoura, which 

are there seene and heard, 

Bartholomew Faike begins on the twen^fburth da; 

of August,* and n then of bo vast an extent, that it i« 
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contained in no leese than four parishes, namely, Christ- 
Church, Great and Little Saint Bartholamewes, and 
Stunt Sepulchres, Hither resort people of all sorti. 
High and Low, Rich and Poore, from cities, towncs, 
and countrys; of all sects. Papists, Atheists, Anabop- 
tists and Brownists ; and of oil conditions, g6od and bad, 
vertuous and vitious, Knaves and Fooles, Cuckolds and 
Cuckoldmakers, Bauds and Whores, Pimpes and Pan- 
ders, Rogues and Rascalls, the liiile Loud-one and the 
witty Wanton. 

And now that wee may the better take an exact 
survay of the whole Faire, first let us enter into Christ- 
Church Cloyit^s, which are now hung »o full of 
pictures, that you would take that place, or rather 
mistake it, for Saint Petert in Rome ; onely this is the 
difference, those there are set up for warship, these here 
for sale ; but by the way, I'le tell you a tale of a precise 
Puritan, who came in all haat from Lincolne to London 
purposely to see the Faire, where he had never bia 
before, and coming out of Newgate Market, through 
Chrbt Church into the Cloysters, and elevating the snow 
bals of his eyes, he presently espyea the picture of Christ 
and his twelve Apostles, with the virgin Mary, and many 
other Saints departed, at which sight the very thought 
and strong conceit of superstition set such a sharp edge 
upon the pore mettle of his inflam'd zeale, that very 
manfully, like a man of valour, and son of Man, he 
steps to a stall wel stor'd with twopeny halberts, and 
woodden backswords, where having arm'd himself Cap 
a Pea, (as he thought) lie begins in a violent passion, to 
exclaime against the Idolatry of the times, that it wai 
growne abominable ; protesting that the whore of BahUon 
wai crept into Christ Church, and that the good n 
of the Spirit had bronght him to lowne, to make a 
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■wof Asm Idle UalU, to Ida jmt anger and ho\s inlig- 
■MiCM, wlach begot noimril lau^ter to tlie muldtud^ 
«Ueb ihw g 'J about him, Uut pot >iiin into such a chafe, 
is m> iHKh dot Bt the iaat, like RaatJtare, the Kni^l oT 
dw naae, or Con Qniv', tiMMt Airiooily he makes in 
Mi mil tod hatttfj upon the poore innoceut pacturet, dll 
the Sliofikeqten ^ipwbeiulLng him had him beforeaCoD- 
rtable, who forthwith comilled mj little furie to the 
Stockei, where we will leave him to coole his hniM) 
whilit we take a further new of tbe Fa.ire. And now 
bemg BiriT'd tfarougji the long wsike, to Saint Barlholo- 
mewe* hoapitall j that place (me thinkes) appeares lo m^ 
m Nicking Exchange, and may be so termed, not unGlly; 
for there many a handsome Wenoh ^changes her maiden- 
liead for a small favour, as a miMety of bone-lace, a slight 
nl*er bodkin, a boopt-ring, or the like toye ; for shee 
comes not thither with her Sweet-heart, to serve her owne 
tume only, but abo tusatiiGe bis desire; aceordiagtathe 
old tafin^ one good tume deKrrei another. 

I<et lu now make a progrene into Smitfa>fidd, which ii 
the heart of tbe Faire, where in mj heart J thinke then 
are more Motions in a daj,-to be seene, then are in ■ 
tenne in Westmimter Hell to be beard. But whilst yon 
take notice of the ie*erall Motions there, t^e thit-cauticw 
along with you, let one eye watcb narrowly that no one* 
hand make a motion into your podcet, which is the next 
way to moue you to impatience. 

The Faire is full of gold and nlver-drawera: just is 
I.ent Is to the FiBhmonger,so is Bartholomew Faire to the 
Kckpooket; it is his highharveat, which is never bad, but 
when hit cart goe» up Holborne. 

The Citty-marahalls are as dreadfull to theae yongsteii, 

" *he Plague is to our London actors; that rettraines 

from playing, and t,bej\iinto4ck«(«(tcnn'i(at1uBt: 
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you maj quickly know these nimUe joutbs, and likd; Bad 
them very busie bodjes in quarrelh, which nothing can- 
cerne them, and sometimes in discourie with theire 
wenches, (the sisters of the scabardj for the most part to 
be found in a croud or throng of people. 1 heir buttocks 
walke up and down the Faire very demurely : the end of 
their perHmbuIation is to be tiiken up by some countrey- 
GulJiorCilycockscombe, and then your hand is no sooner 
in one of their plackets, but theirs k as nimble in one of 
your pockets ; and if you take not heed of them, they will 
give you fairings with the poxe. 

Some of your Cutpurees are in fee with cheating Cof- I 
termongers, who have a trick now and then to throw I 
downe a basket of refuge peares, which prove choake- 
pearea to those that shall loose their hats or cloaks in | 
striving who shall gather fastest. They have many dainty j 
buEs to draw a bit, and (if you be not vigilant) you shall 
hardly escape their nets : fine fowlers they are, for every 
fiager of theirs is a lime twigge, with which cbey catch dot- 
terels. They are excellently well read in Physiognomy ; 
for they will know how strong you are in the purse bf 
looking in your face ; and for the more certainty thereof, 
they will follow you close, and never leave you till you 
draw your purse, or they for you, which they"! be sure to 
have, (if you looke not to it) though they kisse New-gate 
for it. 

It is remarkable, and worth your obtervation, to behold 
■nd heare the strange sights, and confus'd noise in the 
Faire. Here a Knave in a fooles roatc, with a trumpet 
•ounding, or on a drumme beating, invites you and would 
Mne pecswadeyou to see hid puppets: there a Rogue like 
awild woodman, or in an Autick' ship (shape} like an In- 
cubus, desires your company, to view his motion ; on the 
other side. Hocus Pocus with three yards of tape or ribbin 
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in'i hand, »hewing hi) art of L^erdemaine, to the admi- 
ratioD and astooiihinent of a company of cockoloachef, 
Amorgil these you >hall see a gray Goose-cap (as wise as 
the reit,) with a " what do ye lacke," in his mouth, stand 
in hia boothe, ihaking a rattle, or acraping on a fiidle, 
with which children are «o taken that they presently c/y 
out for these fopperiea ; and all these together make such 
B distracted noiae, that you would thinck Babell were uat 
comparable to it. •'. alio your Gamestersin 

action ; aotne tu ey, others throwing for 

pewter, who can q: i round shilling _into a 

three halfepenny u.^. 

Loog-lane at thia ' ly faire, and puts out 

her beat cloathei, witl id e outward, ao tum'd 

(or their better turn Cloth F^re ia now in 

great requeat ; well ft. i taes therein; yet better 

may a man fare (but at a rate) in the Pig market, 

ftUat Pta^-nookfe, or Pye comer, where piggM are il 
houK* of 'the day on the ttalb piping hot, «nd would aj 
(if tbej could ap«ak> " comp ente me ^' bnt they an lo 
damnable deare, and the reckofiinga for them are to. cincy, 
that a man bad u goodlicke hii finger* inabiudy houiC, 
aa At thia tiine come into one of those houes, where the 
Alt greasy liostewe inatructa Niti Froth her tnpptef, to 
atke a shilling more for a {ug's head of a woman big with 
child, in regard of her longing, then of another ordinacy 
cuatomer ; thete unconscionable elxacUoni, and excesuTe- 
inflammations of reckoning made that angle of the Fure 
too hot for my company ; therefore I resalv'd mth myedf 
toiteere ray course anothtfway,and having once got oitf, 
not to come again in hast 

tfow /areweS to the Fdre; you who are wite, 
Frvierve your Pwtei, tehiltt you pleiue your eyet. 
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STEPNEY.' — RESIDENCE OF DEAN COLET. 

Stepney was the residence of the celebrated Dean 
Colety the eminent founder of St. Paul's School, whose 
father. Sir Henry Colet, knt., was twice Lord Mayor of 
London, in the years 1486 and 1495, and lies buried 
in Stepney Church. Before his preferment to the 
Deanery of St Paul's, in 1505, Dr. Colet held the 
vicars^ of this parish, and he continued to reside here 
for several years after bis resignation of the living. His 
mansion was at the north end of White-Horse Street, 
near to the present Ratcliffe Workhouse ; and its ap^ 
pearance, when standing, about thirty years ago, is 
shewn in the accompanying print, which was executed 
from a drawing by the late Mr. John Ireland. 

Lysons says, that Dr. Colet /< was one of the firs( 
declaimers against the abuses of the Romish religion, 
and very instrumental in paving the way for the Refor- 
mation." Upon his founding St. PauPs School, he 
gave bis bouse at Stepney to the Head Master, as a 
country residence ; and its site is now occupied by two 
messuages, called Colet Place^ which are let for the 
advantage of the Masters, (who have not resided at 
Stepney for many years,) and in front of which, is a 
bust of the Dean. In a letter from Sir Thomas More, 
to that eminent divine, who was then abroad, he says, 
•* if the discommodities of the city offend you, y^ 
may the country, about your parish of Stepney, afford 
you the like delights, to those which that affords yon 
wherein you nowkeepe,"* Dean Colet died on the 
- - 

♦ More't Life ol Sir Toomas Mcwe, v« *i^- ^'^^^^ ^'^'^^^^ 
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16th of September, 1519, in faia 53kI year, t hit 
home, which he had huiU, neai the palace at Sheen, 
or itichmood, in Surrey, and was buried in the choir of 
St Fknl'B CatbedraJ. 



■ The Rojial Humane Society owes its origin lo ihe 
ptulaothropic exertions of the late Dr. llanes. This 
beneficent individual was born at Islington, on the 
28th of November, 1736, at the Old Thatched House 
l^trem, which his father had kept for several years. 
Hefirst attracted the notice of the public in 1773, by 
caHii^ their attention to the resuscitation of peisoas 
apparently dead, but particularly from drowning, la 
thia, his laudable design, he encountered considerable 
opposition and ridicule, as its practicability was at that 
time generally disbelieved ; but, by offering rewards, 
at his own expense, lo persons who should, within a 
certain period from the occurrence of an accident, 
rescue the bodies of drowned persons, between West- 
minster and London Bridges, the lives of several 
persons were snatched from apparent death. In the 
following year, with the co-operation of bis friend Dr, 
Cogan, the Humane Society was formed, at a meeting 
which they called of their friends, at the Chapter Coffee 
House. It nas " instituted to collect and circulate the 
moat approved and effectual Methods for Recovering 
the apparently Drowned or Dead ; to suggest and 
provide proper Apparatus for, and to bestow Rewards 
on all who assist in, the Preservation or Restoration of 
Since the eslabMim^v o^ >^\a\ciii^v\A\()a, Ae 
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lives of nearly 6000 persona have been rescued from 
a premature deatli by drowning, and other cases of 
suspended animation ; and rewards have been 
no less than 21,000 persona, who have risked their 
own lives in eudeavonring lo save those of their 
fellow creatures. 

The resusciiaiive processes, recommended by the 
Humane Society, are not confined to apparent death 
from suffocation by water, but extended to the proper 
treatment for suspension of animation by hanging, 
noxious airs and vapours, lightnings, sliil birth, smo- 
therings, excessive cold, drinking cold liquids in suhry 
weather, and the several poisons of oxalic acid, lauda- 
num, arsenic, and monkshood, or night shade,* 
Death may usurp on nature many houiw, 
And yet the fire of Life kindle again. 
The over-pressed spirits. I have heard 
Of an Egyptian had nine hours lien dead, 
By good appliance was recovered. 

SlUKSPEARE. 

* Far Ibe pirlioular melhods or treitment in all Ibis isriuly irf 
cases, the reader will refer to the verj valuable Report of tha 
Suclelf, (Ibe A4lb), published in IBZS. Duiiog the prraeding 
year, out of 195 casea, ITd had proved successful, and of ihoM, 
ten wera instaaces of stilt-bom iahaif, who had been restoied 
to animation, at the Cily of Loudon Lying-bi Hospilal, by the 
aaililUDUi and continued practice of the Ualron. Ttae Report 
oontalns two wood-cuta of ibe Apparslus for Resusdtulion, and 
alio a litbognpbic print of H Self-ai-ting Snlely Rod. devised by 
Lieut. Ackerly, R. N., for itie pretervaiion of Seamen and 
others, upset In boats. 

Tbe Mlowlog cogdemeJ MnnaBl,foi " RtiiOTiivt Uf^totift 
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This very praiseworthy Institution 13 governed by s 
niunerous Committee, whose meetings are held in 
Bridge Street, Blaekrriara, His present Majesty a 
Patron. During the akailing season, the Society has 
four men in regular attendance at the Serpentine river, 
in Hyde Park ; two men at the Canal in St. James'i 
Park, and two men ai the sheet of water in the Regent's 
Park. They are provided with ice ladders, ropes, 
boa's, and all other necessary apparatus ; and in Hyde 
Park, this Society has a principal Receiving- Ho use, 
erected on the north side of the Serpentine river, on a 

BppaiPuUy Droicncd," (taken cbieBy from the Rpportsof llie 
Mumane SociHty,) vai drawa uii by J. J. Wilkinson, Esq. an 
Hminant eppclal pleader, of Ibe Temple. Proin its rt^rj' obrione 
ulilily, It is here reiirinleJ : — 

"Cadtions. — Avoid all nmgh luajce. Do oat hold up tlM 
body by Ihe liest. (By theie aiiurd praclicu, kundredi of Una 
art aimuaflif lacr^ced.) Do notroU ibe body on casks, or nib 
il vltta rait, or spirit*, or ioFuse tobacco. — Loie nal a Mmntnt. 
Carry tbe body, Ibe bmi and sboulden laiied, to tbe ntarttt 
bouse. Plnce It in a varrn room. Let it be instanlly stripped, 
dried, snd irrapped in bol blankets, which are to tw renewed 
when neceaiary. Keep the moulh, nostrils, and the tbroBt,frea 
Bod clean. Appl;' uarni luhslanoas to the luck, spiae, pit ot Ihe 
storaacb, arm-pilt, and soles of the feet, — rub tbe body with 
Acoted Bannei, or warm hands. Attempt to restore brealUng, 
by gently blowing witb IkUows into one nostril, closing Ibe 
mouth and the other noslri) ; press down the breast cart/u% 
with both hands, and then allow il to rise again, and thus imi- 
tate natural breathing. Keep up tbe applicHtion of beat. Con- 
tinue the nibbing, and Increase it when life appears, and ihen 
give a tea-spoonful of warm water, or of very weak wine, or 
spirits and warm water. Persevere for six houK. Send fvicUjr 
/ir Medical Asiittanct.—Z^fXa eo\i>ei 5^\^l^«A Aiice\%'»a;'- 
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iriginally occu- 



pljt of ground granted by liis late Majesty. There are 
also, nearly one hundred appointed receiving houses 
(chiefly publicans), in the metropoUs and its surround- 
ing vicinity. 

ST. JAMES* 3 PALACE, 

The site of St. James's Palace was 
pied by an Hospital, founded by i 
London, and 'dedicated to Si. James, for the reception 
of "fourteen Sisters, Maidens, that were leprous, living 
chastely and honestly in Divine Service."* The pre- 
cise period of its foundation is involved in great ol>- 
Ecurity ; but there is much reason to believe that it was 
ereeted prior to the Norman coiiqueBt; and we find 
that it was visited in the year 1100, by Gislebert, 
Abbot of St. I'eler's, Westminster. This visitation was 
most probably grounded on tiie Abbot's claim to the 
original endowments of the Hospital, which consisted 
of two hides of land, with their appurtenances, in the 
parish of St. Maigjret, Westminster, (hat were held of 
the Abbots of Wcstminster.f At a subsequent period. 



* 8try[w's Slow, vol. ii. p. 578 ; edit. nSS. 

t In [he reign o! Eiviapi ttie Ttiird, Abbot Uenlpy had a lon^ 
couleet with the King's Treufurer respecllog tbis riiibt. In ibe 
coune of ages, St. James's Hospital bad been visited by seTecal 
dtCTereDt Abbots ; but as some of tbeoi were Treiisureis to ilia 
King, it WHS now conlended, tbnt those vteitBtloos bad been 
made In tb>t cbaiBcter, nncl not in righl of their abbatial dig- 
nity. HeDley, on the contrary, affifmed thnl lerenil Abbots who 
bad not been Trea^ureri, uuil in particular, his limnediale pre* 
deceiisDr, bad tleiled there, and bad riuiIr regulHtioDS, corrucled 
#buwa, jnd AtruBdjeiiMip g (or ofienden . ItA 'ius ^vv^mVa <as^ 
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iher lands, lo the yearly value of £56, were also gwen 
ly the Citiwm; in consequence of which, a Brother- 
hood of six chaplains audlwo laymen was annexed to 
this Hospital, for the celebration of Divine and oihet 
iervices. " After ihis," aaya Stow, "sundry devout 
Men of London gave lo this Hospital four Hides of 
Land in the field of fFeslminiler : and, in Hendon, 
Calcole, and Hanalenfl Acres of Land and 

wood," &c. In 1 ' the First granled ihe 

privilege of an a- s ealablishment, to be 

held on the Eve ind the six following 

days. It appean. that this Hospital was 

rebuilt by Abbot 1 Vestminsier, in Henry 

the Third's reign ; and in not), its perpetual custody 
was granled by Henry the Sixth to Eton College. 

The favourable situation of St. Jaioes's Hospital 
attracted the regard of Henry the Eighth, who, in his 



not be unicsbl; arransed, it wu, at lengtli, fn Jan^ 134i, 
brought berore a jurr, wba gave a full rerdirrt for tbe Abbot, od 
thMB groHiida ; Grit, tbat Ihe Ro«pltal van nlthin tbe parlih of 
Si. Hiirgaret, where the Abbots bad Immamoriall]' potacMod an 
eicluiLTe jurisdiction, which bsd been confirmed to them bf 
eertaiD Bulla of Pupe Clemenl the Third ; and secoDdlj, thai 
the Abbots, and no other persons, had solelj eierdmd evwy kind 
of vlsiiatorial power over tbe said foundation. NotwilhstanliDg 
this verdict, tlM lult vai eonLinued b; Ibe Treamer, and was 
iim pending, when both himself and the Abbot died. Wid- 
more Mfi, " an autbor" intimalea, that tbe neit Titn*aitt, 
William de Edjulon, BIsbop of Wiochaster, " eaeceeded in 
depriTtng tbe Abbey of iti rigbt, through tbe indolence of Abbot 
Byrcbeilon.'' — Bntfley and Neale'i " History and AQliquillo 
0/ lie Abbey Cburdi of St. Teti<!r,'n«t\iiiVi>ti«i;' ^^A.^.^.TS, 
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23d year, anno 1532, obtained it in exchange rrom 
the above college, for Chattisham, and other lands, 
Suffolk. Then dismissing its inmates, he granted pen- 
sions to the Sisterhood, and having pulled down the 
ancient structure, he erected a " goodly Palace" upon 
its site; he also formed the Park of Si. James's, by 
inclosing the adjoining fields with a brick wall. 

The architect of " St. James's Manor House," as 
it was then called, is not known ; but there is some 
reason to believe that it was erected underthe direction 
of Cromwell, Earl of Essex. Holbein is also said to 
have furnished the plan, which is not improbable, as 
he certainly was engaged in some of the royal palaces, 
and received a salary from the crown. 

Only a small part of Henry's building now remains, 
and that is in a purer style of architecture than any 
of the other designs of Holbein : in the filling-in of 
the Bpandfils of some of the arches, the Florentine (or 
rather the Flemish) manner is conspicuous, particularly 
in the chimney-piece of the i'resence Chamber, the 
ornamented compartments over the arch of which 
contain Tudor badges, and the initials H. A., united 
by a knot: from this latter circumstance we may infer 
that the Palace was originally built for the reception of 
the unfortunate Anne Boleyn,* 

In 1610, the House and Manor of St. James's, with 
their appurtenances, except the Park and the King's 

• In 1529, Queen Kalherine wat commBiidal lo remove 
ftom oourl ; and In lie same yeur, " his lligliDess ([he King], 
rode in tais pragr^ss nilb Mt-iresii Aiioe BoIpj^b,'' inio Naclh- 
■mptocidiirt!. 
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bki at the Mews, were granted to Prince Henry, cai 

lose lamented death, in 1612, they reverted to the 

own. Various additions were made lo this Pa'aee 

Charies the First, and most of liis children were 

a in it ; here, also, he formed a gallery of slatuM, 

iiich was principally obtained for him by Sir K^ 

nelm Digby, from the Duke of Mantua, and from ibe 

Temple of Apollo, at D' During thai reign, the 

Chapel Rmjal, a part of ine iriginal maasion, was 

fitted up, and the unforlunai onarch attended divine 

service in il immediately b hisexecution.* The 

Queen'j Chapel, now call : German Chaptl, ww 

erected for Calharine of nza, in the court now 

called the Fririy.f The hrsi tone was laid hy Don 

Carlos Colonna, and the Queen first heard mass there 

onSunduy, the 2l3t September, 1662, when Lady Cat- 

demainei though a'protestant, and the King's avowed 

mbtress, attended her as one of the maids of honor.f 

■ From henoe, «tbe King," utft WUtelock, *■ mlktd 
tbroiigb the Paik, guarded with a Rcgimettt of Foot, nnd p«itl- 
■ana, to Whitehall."— Wbilulock'i " Memorial*," p, ST4. In 

joxiQ- posit ion with this oircumEtimce, li mHf be mentioned, UmI 
Ibe plan of the Restoration of Charles the Second, was psttlj 
concerted at St. James's, between Sir John GranTiUe and 
General Monli . 

t It derived that appeliation Irom the ConTentual^BBtibliifa- 
nienl founded there by tba above Queen, tinder tbe directitu <rf 
Cardinai Howard, bar Majesty's alaioaer. 

J Vide Pepyrt " Diarjr," vol. 1, p. 318. Onr author, wilt 
mucb naiiet^, say«, " Tbe Queene corniDg by in her cosch, I 
crowded arier ber, end I ^ up to the rc»ni where her claret is 
aod there alooi, and saw ibe&ue &V&t,(iiiiaiBKnU,w>ilh«fr)en 
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After the R^toratioh, James, Duke of York, had 
his residence here, which is spoken of by contempora- 
ries as splendidly adorned ; one room was embellished 
with pictures of the Court Beauties, by Sir Peter Lely. 
Here, also, he lodged on the night before his corona- 
tion ^ and in the morning proceeded through the Park 
to Whitehall. 

On the 18th of December 1683, William, Prince of 
Orange, came to St. Jameses, where, three days after- 
wards, the Peers assembled, and the household and 
other officers of the abdicated sovereign laid down their 
badges.* King William occasionally held councils 
here, but mostly resided at Hampton Court. 

On the conflagration at Whitehall, in William the 
Third's reign, anno 1697, there was no place in 
London fit for ■. the reception of the court, except St. 
James's, and, in consequence, it became. the principal 
Palace of our succeeding monarchs,. ' Qu^en Anne 
constantly resided here, when in tdwil, jand in her 
reign the palace was much enlarged. Que^n Caroline, 
Geoige the Second*s consort, dicjd at St. James's, in 
1737.t Some of the state rooms were enlarged on 



in their facibits, and the priests come in with their fine crosses, 
and many otiier fine things." — Ibid. 

* Evelyn says, " All the world goes (osee the Prince at St. 
James's, where there is a greate Court. There I saw him : he 
is very stately, serious, and reserved."— *>Dinry, vol. i, p. 660. 

t The fourth plate of Hogarth-s «* Rake*s Pi ogress," pub- 
lished in 1735, represents the ari^st of Rakewell as he is going 
to Court, on the 1st of March, Queen Caroline s birth-day ; 
the Palace of St, James is shewn Vfi tiw \iTSLcVw ^g^wsA* 
VOL, II. X 
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Ml of George the Third, and the court vras 
iiTiD^ his whole reign, although his domettic i 
irlence was at Buckingham House.* His present J 
sty was born at St. James's, on the 12th of Ao- , 
guBt 17GI, and shortly afterwards the Queen's bed 
was removed to the Great Drawing Room, and coot- 
iy were admitted to see thePrinceon Drawing-room 
IS, which were every Thursday. The last Drawing 
Koom held in that reign was on the IStb of Januujr 
1 809, three days after which a fire broke out in the 
east wing of the Palace, and totally destroyed their 
Majesties' private apartments, together with those of the 
Duke of Cambridge. 

Ailer the general peace in 1814, the Stale Apart- 
ments, which form a large and important division of 
the building, were filled up for the reception of the 
Emperor of Russia, who received the Lord Mayor, wilh 
the coi^ratulatioas of the City, on the 11th of Jme. 
The King of Prussia and Hanhal Bludier were in- 
mates of the palace at the same time. 

In 1822, a general alteration and repair was nude 
in this edifice, by T. F. Hunt, Esq., the laaAat 
architect, under the direction of the Board of Woila; 
and a new banquetting-room, of magnificent dinieD- 
sions, decorated in the style of Louis the Fourteenth's 
lime, was then added to the suite. 

The Royal Lilxary at St James's, was originally 



* Tbe ceolre part of Bocklngfeun Hone now rorm tls 
BiKtosi of B large Palace, wbidi hai bam in progrcM aboal 
-'tt, but ii )I<U UDQnisteA. 
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fomided by Edwud ibe Sudi, who ay |i oii<ffd Bntk»- 
l^mew Trahnooy httpa, witk a afaiy of £30u It 
was qmcfaed by the coDectioniof ^ oddbnted lad- 
<Iiiary9 Lefamd. James the Fnsi lefaunded dus fibofy, 
and, among other gpfb^ added the coBection of ^he 
learaed Isaac CasaidxMi.* 

Sl Jameses Palace is a veiy eztenstfe and i f iegd ar 
pile^ principaUy of brick, incorporated with the 
remains of die ancient hoi^ntaL Hie principal 
trance, which finonts St James's Street, (and is shewn 
in the annexed print, copied firora a huge engnmng 
by Edwaid Rooker), is by a lofty gate-hoose, opening 
into a quadrangular comt, faanug a colonnade on the 
west side. It was at the garden entrance, opposite 



^ The Qneea^ Idbrmiy, mt St. James's, was bidit for Caro- 
liM, consort of Creoige the Seoood, by the celebrated Kent. It 
occupied the site of the aoble mansioii erected for the late Duke 
of York, te the west side of flie Stable Taid, bow the pro« 
pertjr of the Marquis of Stafford. Within it were two ftnely- 
ezecuted marbie hosts of George II. and Queen Caroline, hj 
Rysbraek ; tlwse haye been recently conveyed to Windsor CasUe« 
by command of His present Majesty ; who has likewise directed 
the reraoTal to the same place of the three noble Pictures which 
kielonged to 'Kinf^ Henry the Eigrhth, and were suspended in the 
meeting room of the Society of Antiquaries, by direction of 
George the Third. With pnuse-worthy liberality, however, he 
has, in return, commanded a donation of two annual Medals, 
of fifty guinees value, each, to be bestowed, under certain con- 
ditions, on the Members of that Society. The pictures wer^ 
removed from tiie Society's apartments on the 2d of December, 
)828. 

X 2 



'as been replaced by the St. James's hotel. The hotne 
in the right of the view is the Suttling-house of the 
rriaoB : ihat beyond the gate is occupied by the Board 
01 Green Cloth. 

LONDON, IN THE INTERHEQNTW. 

During ths reigna of Queen Elizabeth and James 
the First the metropolis was very much enlarged, not- 
withstandingthe several restrictive proclamatioDs issued 
by those sovereigns. In July 1530, all persons were 
prohibited from building houses within three miles of 
any of the city gates of London ; and in June HjO'2, 
another proclamation was made, both jbr " restraining 
the increase of buildings," and the " voyiling of in- 
mates" in the cities of London and Westminster, and 
for die space of three miles distanL These mandatts, 
however, were comparatively inefficacious ; agd Slow 
informs us, by a particular detail of the increase in ba 
own time, that there was not only a great ai^msnti^ 
tion of buildings in every part of the vicinity, hot 
likewise within the walls of London itself, where (he 
ntes of many large mansions bad bees covered with 
lesser edifices. 

On the accession of King James, and particularly 
after the Union of the two Kingdoms in 1605, a con- 
siderable number of his countrymen settled in the 
metropolis, which was partly the cause of the great 
extension of the city in his reign. At that period tlie 
streets were so extremely narrow, that " opposite 
neighbours," says D'Avenant, "might shake faandi 
without stirring from home." 



w 
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In 1607, in consequence of the vast coosumption of 
timber in the metropolia, which rendered that material 
" scarce for shipping," all new buildings were again 
prohibited within one mile of the City, and it was 
ordered, that " for decency, as by reason that all great 
and well grown woods were m\K!i spent and wasted, 
all persons tiienceforward should build their fore-fronts 
and windows eilher of brick or of stone." Among 
other arguments for limiting the increase of metropo- 
litan buildings, was the notable remark by King James, 
that " the growth of the Capital resembled thai of the 
head of a rickety child, in which an excessive influx 
of humour drained and impoverished the extremities, 
and at the same time generated distemper in the over- 
loaded part.* 

During the early part of Charles the First's reign, 
the suburbs of London, particularly in the neighbour- 
hoods of Spitalfields and Westminster, were greatly 
increased ; and, although the Civil War put a stop to 
any further extension for some years, ihe rage for build- 
ing became so general after tlie settlement of the Com- 
monwealth, that 10 1657, it was judged necessary to 
pass an Act of Parliament, which inflicted a penalty 

* Lord Bacon informs us, tbot ib'a ■' Scolliih Holumon," 
who dealt out bis wishes like cammnnds, la uracular apo- 
thugois uad pedantic prurerbs, wns woDt to be 
will] the counti7 gentlemen lo abandon London Tc 
Irf seals ; rind that he would sometimes my lo tbem, " Gentle- 
men, at London you are lllte sbi|ia in a nea, wblcta shew liko 
nottaing ; but in your country vil1nge« you are ships in 
|A look like great tidogt." 



I 
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of.flOO upon eferj::p«rMii'iflioiilOQU'cnct'**aiiy 
dweUing-hooNiroaUbotoA oTvCM^g^ wkhoat ai^gil* 
n|pftar«retof gcoaiidjoeadi«|tpe^ mand 

dMot the tubmbs of the metropjcdis. * This ordjuumoe 
iKoted ai ineflfecdve as all foraier paes ; Uie impabe 
of popalation overpowered reetiftint,. and new streets 
and .'dusfto of buildings progrqiytely sprung up cm 
aU die ontikirti of Londoni which, Iromthe vast aug- 
Bentttion in modem times, are now heopme int^ral 
parts of the capitaL 

^ The view of << London in 1667,'* which fronts the 
titl6-page« was cojned from Hollar> etching, which it 
attached to Howel*s <* Periustratioa of the Cities of Lon- 
-don and Westminster.'* .The original sketch was moat 
probably made at an earlier period, by some years, than 
the date specified, and, like HolIar^s larger prospect of 
London before the Fire in 1666, was chiefly taken from 
the towerof St. Mary Overy's Church. It is particularly 
curious from shewing the state of Winchester House, 
and the sites of the different Th^tres on Bankside, 
as well as of the numerous buildings on London Bridge, 
and generally, pf the Cathedral of St. Paul, and of the 
Churches and Castles of the metropolis, as they ap- 
peared before the Great Fire. 
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